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INTRODUCTION. 


T has been, for ſeveral years, the earneſt 
with of the writer of the following pages 

to addreſs his countrymen on the important 
ſubject of Religion; but the various duties of 
his public ſtation, and a conſtitution inca- 
pable of much labour, have obſtructed the 
execution of his purpoſe. Long has he been 
looking forward to fome vacant ſeaſon, in 
which he might devote his whole time and 
attention to this intereſting ſervice, free from 
the interruption of all other concerns; and 
he has the rather wiſhed for this opportunity 
of undiſtracted and mature reflection, from a 
defire that what he might fend into the world 
might thus be rendered lets undeferving of 
the public eye. Meanwhile life is wearing 
away, and he daily becomes more and more 
convinced, that he might wait in vain for 
this ſeaſon of complete vacancy. He muſt, 
therefore, improve ſuch occafional intervals 
of leiſure as may occur to him in the courſe 
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of a buſy life, and throw himſelf on the Rea- 
der's indulgence for the pardon of ſuch im- 
perfections, as the opportunity of undiverted 
and more mature attention might have en- 
abled him to diſcover and correct. 


But the plea here ſuggeſted is by no means 
intended as an excuſe for the opinions which 
he ſhall expreſs, if they be found mittaken. 
Here, if he be in an error, it is however a 
deliberate error. He would indeed account 
himſelt unpardonable, it he were to intrude 
his firſt thoughts upon the Public on a quet- 
tion of ſuch importance; and he can truly 
declare, that what he thall otter will be the 
reſult of much reading, obſervation, and in- 


quiry, and of long, ſcrious, and repeated con- 
fideration. 


It is not improbable that he may he ac- 
cuſed of deviating from his proper line, and 
of impertincntly interfering in the concerns 
of «a Profeſſion 10 which he does nat belong. 
If it were neccllary, however, to defend him- 
felf againſt this charge, he might thelter him- 
felf under the authority of many moſt re— 
ſpectable examples. But furelv to ſuch an 
accufation it may be ſufficient to reply, thut 
it is the duty of evcry man to promote the 
happineſs of his fellou- creatures to the ut- 
moſt of his power; and that he who thinks 
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he ſees many around him, whom he eſteems 
and loves, labouring under a fatal error, muſt 
have a cold heart, or a moſt confined notion 
of benevolence, if he could refrain from en- 
deavouring to fet them right, leſt in ſo doing 
he ſhould be accuſed of {ſtepping out of his 
proper walk, and expoſe himſelf on that 
jPoune to the imputation of officiouſneſs. 


But he might alſo allege as a full Y 
cation, not an that Religion is the buſinefs 
of every once, but that its advancement or de- 
cline in any country is to intimately con- 
nected with the temporal intereſts of ſociety, 
23 to render it the peculiar concern of a po- 
litical man; and that what he may prefume 
to offer on the ſubject of Religion may per- 
haps be peruſed with, lets jealouſy and more 
candour, from the very circumſtance of its 
having been written by a Layman, which 
muſt at leaſt exclude the idea (an idea ſome- 
times liberally ſuggeſted to take off the ef- 
tect of the works of Eccleſiaſtics) that it is 
prompted by motrves of ſelf-intereſt, or of 
profeſſional prejudice. 


But if the writer's apology be not found in 
the work itſelf, and in his avowed motive for 
undertaking it, he would in vain endeavour 
to ſatisfy his readers by any excuſes he might 
aſſign; therefore, without farther preamble; 
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he will proceed to the ſtatement and execu- 
tion of his purpoſe. 


The main object which he has in view is, 
not to convince the Sceptic, or to anſwer the 
arguments of perſons who avowedly oppoſe” 
the fundamental doctrines of our Religion; 
but to point out the ſcanty and erroneons 
ſyſtem of the bulk of thote who belong to the 
elaſs of orthodox Chriſtians, and to contraſt 
their defective ſcheme with a repreſentatiou 
of what the author apprehends to be real 
Chriſtianity. Often has it filled him with 
deep; concern, to obſerve in this deicription 
of perſons, ſcarcely any diſtinct knowledge of 
the real nature and principles of the religion 
which they profeſs. The ſubject is of infi- 
nate importance; let it not be driven out of 
our minds by the buſtle or diſſipations of life. 
This preſent ſcene, and all its cares and all 
its gaictics, will ſoon be rolled away, and 
« we muit ſtand before the judgement feat 
„of Chriſt.“ This aweful conſideration will 
prompt the writer to exprets himſelf with 
greater freedom than he ſhould otherwite be 
difpoted to ufe. This contideration he truſts, 
alſo, will juſtify his franknefs, and will ſecure 
him a ſcrious and patient peruſal. But it 
would be treipatiing on the indulgence of 
the reader to detain him with introductory 
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remarks. Let it only be farther premiſed, 
that if what ſhall be ſtated ſhould to any ap- 
pear needletsly auſtere and rigid, the writer 
muſt lay in his claim not to be condemned, 
without a fair inquiry whether or not his 
ſtatements accord with the language of the 
ſacred writings. To that teſt he refers with 
contidence ; and it muſt be conceded by thote 
who admit the authority of Scripture (tuch 
only he is addreſſing) that from the decitou 
of the word of God there can be no appeal, 
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CHAPTER ki 


INADEQUATE CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Popalar Netions.—Scripture Account. —[gno- 
rance in this Caſe criminal. I wo falſe Max- 
ms expoſed. 


EFORE we proceed to the conſideration 

of any particular defects in the religious 
ivitem of the bulk of profeſſed Chriſtians, it 
may be proper to point out the very inade- 
quate conception which they entertain of the 
importance of Chriſtianity in general, of its 
peculiar nature, and tuperior excellence. If 
we liften to their convertation, virtue is praiſ- 
ed, and vice is cenſured; piety is perhaps 
applauded, and profauenneſs condemned. So 
far all is well. But let any one, who would 
not be deceived by theſe © barren generali- 
ties“ examine a little more cloſcly, and he 
will find, that not to Chriſtianity in particu- 
lar, but at beſt to Religion in general, perhaps 
to mere Morality, their homage is intended 
to be paid. With Chriſtanity, as diſtinct 
B4 from 


Popular 
Notions. 
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from theſe, they are little acquainted ; their 
views of it have been ſo curſory and ſuperfi - 
cial, that far from diſcerning its characteriſtic 
eſſence, they have little more than perceived 
thoſe exterior circumſtances whzchdiitinguith 
it from other forms of Religion. There are 
tome few facts, and perhaps ſome leading doc- 
trines and principles, of Which they cannot 
be wholly ignorant; but of the conſequences, 
and relations, and practical utes of theſe, they 
have few ideas, or none at all. 


Does this ſeem too ſtrong? View their plan 
of life and their ordinary conduct; and not to 


ſpeak at preſent of their general inattention to 


things of a religious nature, let us aſk, wherein 
can weditcern the points of diſcrimination be- 
tween them and profefled unbelievers ? In an 
age wherein it is confeſſed and lamented that 
infidelity abounds, do we obſerve in them any 
remarkable care to inſtruct their children in 
the principles of the faith which they pro- 
fets, and to furniſh them with arguments for 
the defence of it? They would bluſh, on their 
child's coming out into the world, to think 
him defective in any branch of that know 
ledge, or of thoſe accomplithments which 
belong to his ſtation in life, and accordingly 
theſe are cultivated with becoming aſſiduity. 
But he 1s left to collect his religion as he may; 
the ſtudy of Chriſtianity has formed no part 


of 


IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


of his education, and his attachment to it char. 


(where any attachment to it exiſts at all) is, 
too often, not the preference of fober reaſon, 
but merely the retult of early prejudice and 
groundleſs prepoſſeſſion. He was born in a 
Chriſtian country, of courſe he is a Chrittian 
his father was a member of the church of 
England, ſo is he. When ſuch is the heœredi- 
tary religion handed down from generation 
to generation, it cannot ſurpriſe us to obſerve 
young men of ſenſe and ſpirit —— to 
doubt altogether of the truth of the ſyſtem 
in which they have been brought up, and 
ready to abandon a ſtation which they are un- 
able to defend. Knowing Chriſtianity chiefly 

in the difficulties which it contains, and in the 
impoſſibilities which are taltely imputed to 
it, they fall perhaps into the company of in- 


fidels; and, as might be expected, they are 


thaken by frivolous objections and profane 
cavils, which, bad the) been grounded and 
bottomed in reaſon and argument, would have 


paſſed by them * as the idle wind,” and 


tcarcely have tecracd worthy of ſerious no- 
dice. 

Let us beware before it be too late. No 
one can ſay into what difcredit Chriſtianity 
may hereby grow, at a time when the free and 
unreſtrained intercourtc, ſubſiſting amongſt 
the ſcveral ranks and claſſes of fociety, . 

muon 
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much favours the general dittufion of the 
ſentiments of the higher orders. To a ſi- 
milar ignorance is perhaps in no {ſmall de- 
gree to be atcribed the ſucceſs, with which 
Chriſtianity has been attacked of late years 
in a neighbouring country. Had the not been 
wholly unarmed tor the conteſt, however the 
might have been forced from her untenable 
poſts, and compelled to ditembarrats hertelf 
from her load of incumbrances, ſhe never 
could have been driven altogether out of the 
field by her puny affailants, with all their 
cavils, and gibes, and ſarcaſms; tor in thete 
conſiſted the main {ſtrength of their petty ar- 
tillery. Let us beware, leſt we alto ſuffer 
from a like cauſe; nor let it be our crime 
and our reproach, that in ſchools, perhaps 
even in Colleges, Chriſtianity is almoſt it not 
altogether neglected, 

It cannot be expected, that they who are 
ſo little attentive to this great object in the 
education ot their children, ſhould be more 
ſo in other parts of their conduct, where lets 


ſtrongly ſtimulated by affection, and lets ob- 


viouſly loaded with refponitbility, They are 


of courſe therefore, little regardful of the 
ſtate of Chriltianity in their own country; aud 


ſtill more indifferent about communicating 
the light of divine truth to the nations which 
& ſtill fit in darkneſs,” | 

1 | But 
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But Religion, it may be replied, is not noiſy 


and oftentatious ; it is modeſt and private in 


its nature; it reſides in a man's own boſom, 
and ſhuns the oblcrvation of the multitude. 


From the tranſient and diſtant view then, 
which we have been taking of theſe unaf- 
ſuming Chriſtians, let us approach a little 
nearer, and liſten to the unreſerved conver- 
ſation of their confidential hours. Here, if 
any where, the interior of the heart is laid 
open, and we may aſcertain the true prin- 
ciples of their regards and averſions; the ſcale 


by which they mcature the good and evil of 


life. Here, however, you will diſcover few 
or no traces of Chriitianity. She ſcarcely 
finds herſelf a place amidſt the many objects 
of their hopes, and fears, and joys, and for- 
rows. Grateful, perhaps, (as well indeed they 
may be grateful) for health, and talents, and 
affluence, and other bleſſings belonging to 
their perſons and conditions in life, they 
ſcarceiy reckon in the number this grand 
diſtinguiſhing mark of the bounty of Provi- 
dence ; or if they mention it at all, it is no- 
ticed coldly and formally, like one of thoſe 
obſolete claims to which, though but of ſmall 
account in the eſtimate of our wealth or 
power, we think it as well to put in our title 
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en ap. from conſiderations of family decorum or of 
T. national uſage. 


But what more than all the reſt eſtabliſhes 
the point in queſtion : let their converſation 
take a graver turn: here at length their re- 
ligion, modeſt and retired as it is, muſt be 
expected to diſclote itſelf; here however vou 
will look in vain for the religion of Jeſus. 
Their ſtandard of right and wrong is not the 
ſtandard of the goſpel: they approve and 
condemn by a different rule; they advance 
principles and maintain opinions altogether 
oppoſite to the genius and character of Chrit- 
tianity. You would fancy vourſelf rather 
amongſt the followers of the old philoſophy ; 
nor is it eaſy to guets how any one could ſa- 
tisfy himielf to the contrary, unleſs, by men- 
tioning the name of ſome acknowledged he- 
retic, he ſhould afford them an occation of 
demonſtrating their zcal for the religion of 
their country. | 

The truth is, their opinions on theſe ſub- 
jects are not formed from the peruſal of the 
word of God. The Bible lies on the ſhelf un- 
opened; and they would be wholly ignorant 
of its contents, except for what they hear oc- 
caſionally at church, or for the faint traces 
which their memories may {till retain of the 
leſſons of their earlieſt infancy. 


How 
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How different, nay, in many reſpects, how 
contradictory, would be the two ſyſtems of 
mere morals, of which the one ſhould be 
formed from the commonly recerved maxims 
of the Chriſtian world, and the other from 
the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures! It would 
be curious to remark in any one, who had hi- 
therto ſatisfied himſelf with the former, the 
aſtoniſhment which would be excited on his 
firſt introduction to the latter. We are not 
left here to bare conjecture. This was, in fact, 
the effect produced on the mind of a late in- 
genious writer *, of whole little work, though 
it bear perhaps ſome marks of his cuſto 


love of paradox, we mult at leaſt confeſs, that 


it expoſes, in a ſtrong point of view, the pa- 
verty of that ſuperficial religion which has 
been above condemned; and that it every 
where diſplays that happy pertpicuity, and 
grace, which fo eminently characterize all 
the compoſitions of its author. But after this 
willing tribute of commendation, we are re- 


luctantly compelled to remark, that the work 


in queſtion diſcredits the cauſe which it was 
meant to ſerve, by many crude and extravagant 
poſitions; from which no one can be ſecure 
who forms a haſty judgement of a deep and 
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comprehenſive ſubject, the ſeveral bearings 
and relations of which have been imperfectly 
ſurveyed; and above all, it muſt be lamented, 
that it treats the great queſtion which it 
profeſſes to diſcuſs, rather as a matter of mere 
ſpeculation, than as one wherein our cver- 
laſting intereſts are involved. Surely the 
writer's object ſhould have been, to convince 
his readers of their guilt ſtill more than of 
their 1gnorance, and to leave them impreſſed 
rather with a ſenſe of their danger than of 
their folly. 


It were almoſt a wafte of time to multi- 
ply arguments in order to prove how criminal 
the voluntary ignorance, of which we have 
been ſpeaking, muſt appear in the fight of 
God. It muſt he confeſſed by all who believe 


that we are accountable creatures, and to 


fuch only the writer is addreſſing himfelf, 
that we ſhall have to anfwer hereatter to 
the Almichty for all the means and occaſions 
we have here enjoyed of improving our- 
ſelves, or of promoting the huppincſs of 
others, And if, when ſummoned to give an 
account of our ſtewardſhip, we ſhall be 
called upon to anfwer for the uſe which 
we have made of dur bodily organs, and of 
the means of relicving the wants and neceſ- 
ſities of our fellow creatures; how much 
more for the excrciic of the nobler and more 


exaltcd 
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exalted faculties of our nature, of invention, 
and judgement, and memory; and for our 
employment of ail the inſtruments and op- 
portunities of diligent application, and ſeri- 
ous reflection, and honeft decition. And to 
what ſubject might we in all reaſon be ex- 
pected to apply more carneſtly, than to that 
wherein our eternal intereſts are at ifſue? 
When God has of his goodnets vouchſafed 
to grant us fuch abundant means of inſtrue- 
tion in that which we are molt concerned to 
know, how great muſt be the guilt, and how 
aweful the puniſhment of voluntary igno- 
rance! 


And why, it may be atked, are we in this 
purſuit alone to expect knowledge without 
mquiry, and ſucceſs without endeavour? The 
whole analogy of nature inculcates on us a 
different leflon, and our own judgements in 
matters of temporal mtereft and worldly po- 
liey confirm the truth of her ſuggeſtions. 
Bountiful as is the hand of Providence, its 
gifts are not fo beſtowed as to ſeduce us into 
indolence, but to rouſe us to exertion; and 
no one expects to attain to the height of 
learning, or arts, or power, or wealth, or 
military glory, without vigorous refolution, 
and ſtrenuous dilizence, and ſteady pertever- 
ance. Yet we cxpect to be Chriſtians without 
labour, ſtudy, or inquiry. This is the more 
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prepoſterous, becauſe Chriſtianity, being a 
revelation from God, and not the invention 
of man, diſcovering to us new relations, 
with their correſpondent duties; containing 
allo doctrines, and motives, and practical 
principles, and rules, peculiar to itſelf, and 
almoſt as new in their nature as ſupreme in 
their excellence, we cannot reaſonably ex- 
pect to become proficients in it by the acci- 
dental intercourſes of life, as one might learn 
inſenſibly the maxims of worldly policy, or a 
ſcheme of mere morals. 


The diligent peruſal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures would diſcover to us our paſt igno- 
rance. We ſhould ceaſe to be deceived by 
ſuperficial appearances, and to confound the 
Goſpel of Chriſt with the ſyſtems of philo- 
ſophers; we ſhould become impreſſed with 
that weighty truth, ſo much forgotten, and 
never to be too ſtrongly inſiſted on, that Chriſ- 
tianity calls on us, as we value our immortal 
ſouls, not merely in general, to be religious 
and moral, but fpec:ally to believe the doc- 
trines, and imbihe the principles, and practiſe 
the precepts of Chriſt. It might be to run 
into too great length to confirm this poſition 
beyond diſpute by expreſs quotations from 
Scripture. And (not to anticipate what be- 
longs more properly toa ſubſequent part of the 
work) it may be tufficient here to remark in 

general 
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general, that Chriſtianity is always repreſent- | 


ed in Scripture as the grand, the unparal- 
leled inſtance of God's bounty to mankind. 


It was graciouſly held forth in the original 
promiſe to our firft parents; it was predicted 
by along continued ſeries of prophets; the fub- 
jet of their prayers, inquiries, and longing 
expectations. In a world which oppoſed and 
pertecuted them, it was their ſource of peace, 
and hope, and conſolation. At length it 
approached—the Deſire of all Nations— The 
long expected Star announced its preſence 
A multitude of the heavenly hoſt hailed its 
introduction, and proclaimed its character; 
Glory to God in the higheſt, on earth 
peace, good will towards men.“ It is every 
where repreſented in ſcripture by ſueh figures 


as may moſt deeply imprets on us a ſenſe of + 
its value; it is ſpoken of as light from 


darkneſs, as releaſe from priſon, as deliver- 
ance from captivity, as life from death. 
Lord, now letteſt thou thy tervant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have teen thy fal- 
vation,“ was the exclamation with which 
it was welcotned by the pious Simeon; and 
it was univerfally received and profefſed 
among the early converts with thankfulnefs 
anc} Joy- At one time, the communication 
of it 18 promiſed as a re ard; at another, the 


Tols of it is threatened as a punithment. And, 
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ſhort as is the form of prayer taught us by 


our blefſed Saviour, the more general ex- 


ro tenſion of the kingdom of Chriſt conflitutes 


one of its leading petitions. 

With what exalted conceptions of the im- 
portance of Chriſtianity ought we to be 
filled by fuch deſcriptions as theſe? Yet, in 
vain have we © line upon line and precept 
« upon precept.”— Thus predicted, thus 
prayed and longed tor, thus announced and 
characterized and rejoices in, this heavenly 
treaſure poured into our lap in rich abun- 
dance we ſcarce accept. We turn from it 
coldly, or at beſt poſſeſs it negligently, as a 
thing of no account or eſtimation. But a 
due ſenſe of its value would be affuredly im- 
preſſed on us by the diligent ſtudy of the 
word of God, that bleſſed repofitory of di- 
vine truth and confolation, Thence it is 


that we are to learn our obligations and 
our duty, what we are to believe and what 


to practiſe. And, furely, one would think 
it could not be required to preſs men to the 
peruſal of the tacred volume. Reaſon dic- 
tates, Revelation commands; © Faith comes 
„by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.“ —*< Search the Scriptures,” —© Be 
ready to give to every one a reaſon of the 
hope that is in you.” Such are the de- 
clarations and injunctions of the inſpire 
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writers; injunctions confirmed by commen- exar, 
dations of thoſe who obey the admonition. 1. 


Yet, is it not undeniable that with the 
Bible in our houſes, we are ignorant of its 
contents; and that hence, in a great meaſure, 
it ariſes, that the bulk of the Chriſtian 
world know fo little, and miſtake fo greatly, 
m what regards the religion which they 
profeſs? 


This is not the place for inquiring at 
large, whence it is that thoſe who aſſent to 
the poſition, that the Bible is the word of 
God, and who profeſs to reſt their hopes 
on the Chriſtian baſis, contentedly acquieſce 
in a ſtate of ſuch lamentable ignorance. But 
it may not be improper here to touch on two Tae fu 
kindred opinions, from which, in the minds expoſed. 
of the more thoughtful and ſerious, this ac- 
quieſcence appears to derive much ſecret 
fupport. The one is, that it ſignifies little 
what a man believes; / 10 his practice. 
The other (of the ſame family) that fincerity 
rs all in all. Let a man's opinions and con- 
duet be what they may, vet, provided he be 
ſincerely convinced that they are right, how- 
ever the exigencies of civil ſociety may re- 
qure him to be dealt with amongſt men, in 
the fight of Cod he cannot be criminal. 


It would detain us too long tully to ſet forth 


the various merits of theſe favourite poſitions, 
e 2 ef 
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of which it is furely not the ſmalleſt excel: 
lence, that they are of unhounded application, 
comprehending within their capacious limits 
all the errors which have been belicved, and 
many of the molt deſperate crimes which 
have been perpetrated among men. "Ihe 
former of them is founded altogether on that 
groſsly fallacious aſſumption, that a man's 
opinions will not influence his practice. 
The latter proceeds on this groundlets fup- 
polition, that the Supreme Being has not at- 


torded us ſufficient means of ditcriminating 


truth from falſehood, right from wrong: and 
it implies, that be a man's opinions or conduct 
ever ſo wild and extravagant, we are to pre- 
ſurge, that they arc as much the reſult of 
umpartial inquiry and honeſt conviction, as it 
his fentiments and actions had been ſtrictly 
conformable tothe rules ot rcaton and ſobriety. 
Never indeed was there a principle more 
general in its uſe, more ſovereign in its 


poteney. I Io does its beautiful ſunplicity 


alſo, and compendious brevity, give it rank 
before the laborious tubtleties of Bellarmin ! 


Clement, and Ravailiac, and other worthies 
of a ſunilar ſtamp, trom whote purity, of in- 
| tention the w orid has hitherto witk held its due 


tribute of applauſe, would here have found a 


ready plea; and their mjured innocence tha!l 
do at lepgth receive its full though tardy 
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vindication. * Ihele however, it may be cur. 
replied, are excepted cates.” Certainly they . 


are cates of which any one who maintains dh Sine 


the opinion in queſtion would be glad to 
ditencumber himtelf; becauſe they clearly 
expoſe the unſoundneſs of his principle. But 
it will be incumbent on tuch an one, ſirſt to 
explain with Precilon why they are to be 
excraptcd from its operation, and this he will 


find an impoſſible tatk ; tor ſincerity, in its 


popular ſenſe, ſo thametully is the term miſ- 
applicd, can be made the criterion of guilt 
and innocence on no grounds, which wall 
not equally ferve to juſtity the aſſaſſins who 
have been inſtanced. The concluſion cannot 
be eluded ; no man was ever more fully per- 
tuaded of the innocence of any action, than 
theſe men were, that the horrid deed they 
were about to perpetrate was not lawful 
merelv, but highly meritorious. "Thus Cle- 
ment and Ravaillac heing unqueſtionably 
'Uncere, they were therefore indubitably inno- 
cent, Nay, the abfurdity of this principle 
might he thewn to be even greater than what 


has vet been ſtated. It would not be going 


too far to affert, that whilſt it fcorns the 
defence of petty villains, of thoſe who ſtill 
rctain the fente of good and evil, it holds 
worth, like ſome well frequented fanctuary, a 
Teure atvlum to thote more ſiniſhed crimi- 

| C3 nals, 
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nals, who, from long habit of wickedneſs, 
are Joſt alike to the perception as to the prac- 
tice of virtue; and that it ſelects a feared 
conſcience and a heart become callous to all 
moral diſtinctions as the ſpecial objects of its 
care. Nor 1s it only in prophane hiſtory 
that inſtances like theſe are to be found, of 
perſons committing the greateſt crimes with 
a fincere conviction of the rectitude of their 
conduct. Scripture will afford us parallels ; 
and it was ſurely to guard us againft the very 
error which we have been now expoſing, 
that our blefled Saviour forewarned his diſ- 
ciples: The time cometh, that whoſoever 
„ killeth you will think that he doeth God 
« ſervice,” 


A principle like this muſt then be aban- 
doned, and the advocates for ſincerity muſt 
be compelled to reſtore this abuſed term ta 
its genuine ſigniſication, and to acknowledge 
that it mult imply honeſty of mind, and the 
faithful uſe of the means of knowledge and 
of improvement, the defire of being in- 
ſtructed, humble inquiry, impartial conſider- 
ation, and unprejudiced judgement, It 1s to 


theſe we would earneſtly call you; to theſe 
(ever to be accompanied with fervent prayers 
for the divine blefling) Scripture every where 
holds forth the moſt animating promiſes. 
% Ak and ye ſhall receive, ſeck and ye ſhall 
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66 find, knock and it ſhall be opened unto 
« you; Ho! every one that thirſteth, come ye 
+ to the waters ;”* fuch are the comfortable 
aſſurances, ſuch the gracious encouragements 
to the truly ſincere inquirer. How deep will 
be our guilt if we flight all theſe benevolent 
offers. How many prophets and kings 
t have deſired to hear the things that we 
** hear, and have not heard them!“ Great 
indeed are our opportunities, great alſo is our 
reſponſibility, Let us awaken to a true ſenſe 
of our ſituation, We have every conſidera· 
tion to alarm our fears, or to animate our 
induſtry, How ſoon may the brightneſs of 
our meridian ſun be darkened! Or, ſhould 
the long ſuffering of God ſtill continue to us 
the mercies which we fo much abufe, it will 
only aggravate our crime, and in the end 
enhance our puniſhment. The time of 
reckoning will at length arrive. And when 
tinally ſummoned to the bar of God, ta give 
an account of our ſtewardſhip, what plea can 
we have to urge in our defence, if we remain 
willingly and obſtinately ignorant of the 
way which leads to life, with ſuch tranſcen- 
gent means of knowing it, and ſuch urgent 
Motives to its purfuit } Y 
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CHAPTER I. 
CORRUPTION OF HUMAN NATURE, 


BREV: Þ 


Inadequate Conceptions of the Corruption of 
Human Nature. 


FTER conſidering the defective no- 

tions of the importance of Chriſtia- 
nity in general, which prevail among the 
higher orders of the Chriſtian world, the 
particular miſconceptions which firſt come 
under our notice reipect the corruption and 
weakneſs of human nature. This is a topic 
on which it is poſſible that many of thoſe, 
into whoſe hands the preſent work ſhall fall, 
may not have beſtowed much attention. 
If the cafe be to, it may be requiſite to intreat 
them to lend a patient and a ſerious ear, 
The tubje& is of the deepeſt import, We 
ſhould not go toa far if we were to aſſert, 
that it hes at the very root of all true Reli- 
gion, and ſtill more, that it is eminently the 
baſis and ground-work of Chriſtianity. 


So far as the writer has had an opportunity 
of remarking, the generality of profeſſed 
Chriſtians among the higher claſſes, either 
altogether overlook og deny, or at leaſt greatly 

extenuato 
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extenuate the corruption and weakneſs here 
in queſtion. They acknowledge indeed that 
there is, and ever has been in the world, a 
great portion of vice and wickedneſs ; that 
mankind have been ever prone to ſenſuality 
and ſelfiſhneſs, in diſobedience to the more 
refined and liberal principles of their nature ; 
that in all ages and countries, in public and 
in private life, innumerable' inſtances have 
been afforded of oppreſſion, of rapacity, of 
cruelty, of fraud, of envy, and of malice. 
They own that it is too often in vain that 
you inform the underſtanding, and convince 
the judgement. They admit that you do 
not thereby reform the hearts of men. 
Though they 407 their duty, they will not 
practiſe it; no not even when you have forced 
them to acknowledge that the path of virtue 
is that alſo of real tered, and of ſolid en- 


joyment. 


Theſe facts are certain; they cannot be 


clifputed; and they are at the tame time fo 
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obvious, that one would have thought that 


tae celebrated apophthegm of the Grecian 
tage, © the majority are wicked,” would 
icarcely have eſtabliſhed his claim to intel- 
lectual ſuperiority. 


But though theſe effects of human depra- 


vity are every where acknawledged and la- 
mented, 
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mented, we muſt not expect to find them 
traced to their true origin. 


Cauſa latet, vis eſt notiſſima. 


Prepare yourſelf to hear rather of frailty 
and infirmity, of petty tranſgreſſions, of occa- 
tonal failings, of tudden ſurpritals, and of tuch 
other qualitying terms as may ferve to keep 
out of view the true tfource of the evil, and 


without ſhocking the underſtanding, may 


adminiſter contolation to the pride of human 
nature. The bulk of profeſſed Chriſtians 
are uſed to ſpcak af man as of a being, who, 
naturally pure, and inclined to all virtue, 1s 
ſometimes, almoſt involuntarily, drawn out 
of the right courſe, or is overpowered by the 
violence of temptation. Vice with them 1s 
rather an accidental and temporary, than a 
conſtitutional and hahitual diſtemper ; a 
noxious plant, which, though found to live 
and even to thrive in the human mind, is not 


the natural growth and production of the ſoil. 


Far different is the humiliating language 
of Chriſtianity, From it we learn that man 


15 an apoſtate creature, fallen from his high 


original, degraded in his nature, and depraved 
in his faculties; indiſpoſed to good, and dif- 
poſed to evil; prone to vice, it is natural and 
eaſy to him; ditinclined to virtue, it is diffi- 
cult and laborious ; that he is tainted with 
ſin, not ſlightly and ſuperficially, but radically 
and 
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and to the very core. Theſe are truths which, 
however mortifying to our pride, one would 
think (if this very corruption itſelf did not 
warp the judgement) none would be hardy 
enough to attempt to controvert, I know 
not any thing which brings them home ſo 
forcibly to my own feelings, as the conſidera- 
tion of what ſtill remains to us of our primitive 
dignity, when contraſted with our preſent 
ſtate of moral degradation, 


Into what depth thou ſecft, 
« From what height fallen.” 


Examine firit with attention the natural 
powers and faculties of man; invention, 
reaſon, judgement, memory; a mind “ of 
large diſcourſe,” looking before and 
after,“ reviewing the paſt, and thence 


determining for the preſent, and anticipating 


the future; diſcerning, collecting, combining, 


comparing; capable not merely of appre- 


hending but of admiring the beauty of moral 
excellence : with fear and hope to warn and 
animate ; with joy and ſorrow to ſolace and 
{often ; with love to attach, with ſympathy to 
harmonize, with courage to attempt, with 


patience to endure, and with the power of 


conſcience, that faithful monitor within the 
breaft, to enforce the concluſions of reaſon, 
and direct and regulate the paſſions of the 
foul, Truly we muſt pronounce him ma- 


* jeſtic 
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jeſtie though in ruin.“ Iappy, happy 
« world,” would be the exclamation, of the 
inhabitant of ſome other planet, on being 
told of a globe like. ours, peopled with ſuch 
creatures as thele, and abounding w ith litua- 
tions and accahons to call forth the multi- 


plied excellences of their nature. Tlappy, 


happy world, with what delight myſt your 
great Creator and Governor witneſs  vour 
conduct, and what large aud merited re- 
+ wards await you when your term of pro- 
** bation ſhall have expired. 
I, bone, quo virtus tua te vocat, i pede fauſto, 
Grandis laturus meritorum prœmia.“ 

But we have indulged too long in theſe 
delightful ſpeculations; ; a fad reverſe pre- 
tents itſelf on our ſurvey of the actual ſtate 
of man, when, from viewing his aatural 
powers, we follow him into practice, and tee 
the utes to which he applies them. Take 
in the whole of the proſpect, view him in 
every age, and climate, and nation, in every 
condition and period of ſociety. Where now 
do you diſcover the characters of his cxalted 
nature? „ How is the gold become dim, and 
the line gold changed!“ How is his reaſon 
clouded, his affections perverted, his con- 
ſcience ſtupiſied! Haw do anger, and envy, 
and hatred, and revenge, ſpring up in his 
wretched batom ! How is he a flave to the 
meaneſt of his appetites ! What fatal pro- 

pentities 
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penſities does he diſcover to evil! What | in- 


eptitade to good! | 
Dwell aw chile on the Ante of the ancient 


world; not merely on that benighted part 
of it where all lay buried in brutiſh 1gnorance 
and barbaritra, bat on the feats of civilized 
and poliihed nations, on the empire of taſte, 
and learning, and philotophy : yet in - theſe 
choſen regions, with whatever luftre the fun 
of ſcience poured forth its rays, the moral 
darkneſs was fo thick “ that it might be 
« felt.” Behold their ſottiſh idolatries, their 
abſurd ſuperſtitions, their want of natural 
affection, their brutal exceſſes, their unfeel- 
ing oppreſſion, their favage cruelty ! Look 
not to the illiterate and the vulgar, but to 


the learned and refined, Form not your 


ideas from the conduct of the lets reſtrained 
and more licentious; you will turn away 
with difguſt and thame from the allowed and 
familiar habits of the decent and the moral]. 


St. Paul beſt ſtates the facts, and furniſhes the 


explanation; / becauſe they did not like to 
** retain God in their knowledge, he gave 
them over to a reprobate mind *.“ 


Now 
* Exempia duo, quæ pravitatis humance vim animo 


meo luculenter exhibent, non proferre non pollum. Alte- 


rum decens ille Virgilus, alterum Cicero, probus idem 


verique ſtudioſus, ſuppeditat. Virgitius, innocuam certe 
baſtorum vitam depicturus, ita incipit. 


Formoſum paſtor Corydon ardcbat Alexim.“ 
Cicero 
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cxar, - Now direct your view to another quar- 


ter, to the inhabitants of a new hemiſphere, 
where the hanetul practices and contagious 
example of the old world had never travel- 
led. Surely, among theſe children of nature 

we taay expcct to find thoſe virtuous ten- 
dencies, for which we have hitherto looked 
in vain. Alas! our fearch will ſtill be 
fruitleſs! They are repretented by the hit- 
torian of America, (whote account is morc 
favourable than thote of ſome other great 
authorities) as being a compound of pride, 
and indolence, and ſelſiſhneſs, and cunning, 


and cruelty *“; full of a revenge which no- 


Cicero in libro de Officiis prĩmo; ubi de actionibus prout 
inter ſe apte & convenientes fint, loci, temporis, & agentis 
ratione habita, diflerit, argumentum fic illuſtrat : « 'Turpe - 
eſt enim, valdegue vitioſum, in re ſevera, convivio dignum, 
aut delicatum aliquem inferre ſermonem. Bene Pericles, 
quum haberet collegam in prætura Sophoclem poëtam, hi- 
que de communi officio conveniſſent, & caſu formoſus puer 
præteriret, dixiſſetque Sophocles, O puerum pulchrum Peri- 
cle! At enim, inquit Pericles, prætorem Sophoclem decet 
non ſolum manus, ſed etiam oculos abſtinentes habere. Atqui 


hoc idem Sophocles, ſi in athletarum probatione dixiſſet, 


ua reprehenſione caruiſſet, tanta vis eft, & loci & temporis.“ 
Quomodo ſeſe res habuiſſe neceſſe eſt, cum vir antiquo- 
rum preſtantiſſimis adſeribendus, philoſophiam, immo mores 
& officia tractans, talia Cocoret ! Qualem ſibi ipſe virtutis 
normam propoſuerat, ſatis liquet. Vide inter alia, jnſta 
reprebenſione, &c. &c; & tanta vis eft, &c. &c. 
* Robertſon, Vol. II. p. 130. 


thing 
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could ſatiate, of a ferocity which, wor 
thing could ſoften ; ſtrangers to the maſt 
ſat Oi ſenſibilities of nature *, They aps 
peared incapable of conjugal 2 or 
parental fondneſs, or filial reverence, or ſo- 
cial attachments; uniting too with their 
ſtate of barbariſm, many of the vices and 
weakneſſes of poliſhed tocietvy, Their hor- 
rid treatment of captives taken in war, on 
hoſe bodies they feaſted, alter putting them 
to death by the moſt cri! tortures, is fo 


welt known, that we may are the diſguſt- 


ing recital, No commendable qualities re- 
lieve this gloomy picture, except fortitude, 
and perfeverance, and zeal for the welfare 
of their little community; if this laſt qua- 
lity, exerciſed and directed as it was, can be 
thought deſerving of commendation. 


But you give up the heathen nations as 
indefenſtble, and wiſh rather to form your 
eſtimate of man from a view of countries 
which have been bleſſed with the light of 
revelation. — True it is, and with joy let us 
record the conceſſion, Chriſtianity has fet 
the general tone of morals much higher than 
it was ever found in the Pagan world. She 
has every where improved the character and 
multiplied the comforts of ſociety, particu- 


* Robertſon, Book IV. SeR. 2. Head, Condition of 
Women, vol. ii. vo. 90, 91. 
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8 the poor and the weak, whom from 


the beginriing ſhe profeſſed to take undet 
her ſpecial patronage. Like her divine Av- 
thor, who ſends His rain on the evil and 
on the good, 


” the ſhowers down unnum- 


bered bleſſings on thouſands who profit from 


her bounty, while they forget or deny her 
power, and ſet at nought her authority. Yet 
even in this more favoured fituation we ſhall 
diſcover too many lamentable proofs of the 
depravity of man. Nay, this depravity will 
now become even more apparent and leſs de- 
mable. For what bars does it not now over- 


leap? Over what motives is it not now victo- 


rious ? Conſider well the fuperior light and 
advantages which we enjoy, and then appre- 
ciate the ſuperior obligations which are im- 
poſed on us. Confider in how many cafes out 


evil propenſities are now. kept from breaking 
forth, by the ſuperior reſtraints under which 


vice is laid among us by poſitive laws, and 


by the amended ſtandard of public opinion ; 
and we may be afliſted in conjecturing what 
force is to be aſſigned to theſe motives, by 
the dreadful proots which have been lately 
exhibited in a neighbouring countrv, that 
when their influence is withdrawn, the moſt 
atrocious crimes can be perpetrated thame- 
lefsly and in the face of day. Conſider then 
the ſuperior excellence of our moral code, 
the new principles of obedience furniſhed by 
the 
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the goſpel, and above all, the aweful ſanction 
which the doctrines and precepts of Chriſti- 
anity derive from the clear diſcovery of a 
future ſtate of retribution, and from the an- 
nunciation of that tremendous day, When 
« we ſhall ſtand before the judgement ſeat of 
« Chriſt.” Yet, in ſpite of all our know- 
ledge, thus enforced and prefſed home by 
this ſolemn notice, how little has been our 
progreſs in virtue? It has been by no means 
ſuch as to prevent the adoption, in our days, 
of various maxims of antiquity, which, when 
well conſidered, too clearly eſtabliſh the de- 
pravity of man, It may not be amiſs to ad- 
duce a few inſtances in proof of this aſſertion. 
It is now no leſs acknowledged than hereto- 
fore, that proſperity hardens the heart : that 
unlimited power is ever abuſed, inſtead of 
being rendered the inftrument of diffuſing 
happineſs: that habits of vice grow up of 
themſelves, whilſt thoſe of virtue, if to be 
obtained at all, are of flow and difficult 
formation; that they who draw the fineſt 
pictures of virtue, and fcem moſt enamoured 
of her charms, are often the leaſt under her 
influence, and by the mereſt trifles are drawn 
aſide from that line of conduct, which they 
moſt ſtrongly and ſeriouſly recommend to 
others: that all this takes place, though 
molt of the pleatures of vice are to be found 
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with leſs alloy in the paths of virtue; whilſt 
at the ſame time, thete paths afford ſuperior 
and more exquiſite delights, peculiar to 
themſelves, and are free from the diſeaſes 
and bitter remorſe, at the price of which vi- 
cious gratifications are ſo often purchaſed. 


It may ſuffice to touch very lightly on 
ſome other arguments, which it would hardly 
be right to leave altogether unnoticed : one 
of theſe(the juſtice of which, however denied 
by ſuperficial moraliſts, parents of ſtrict prin- 
ciples can abundantly teſtify) may be drawn 
from the perverſe and froward diſpoſitions - 
perceivable in children, which it is the buſi- 
neſs and ſometimes the ineffectual attempt 
of education to reform. Another may be 
drawn from the various deceits we are apt 
to practiſe on ourſelves, to which no one 
can be a ſtranger, who has ever contem- 
plated the operations of his own mind with 
ſerious attention. To the influence of this 


| ſpecies of corruption it has been in a great 


degree owing, that Chriſtianity itſelf has been 
too often diſgraced. It has been turned into 
an engine of cruelty, and amidſt the bitterneſs 
of perſecution, every trace has difappeared 
of the mild and bencficent ſpirit of the reli- 
gion of Jeſus. In what degree muſt the taint. 
have worked itſelf into the frame, and have 

corrupted 


a 
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corrupted the habit, when the moſt whole- 
ſome nutriment can be thus converted into 
the deadlieſt poiſon! Wiſhing always to argue 
from ſuch premiſes as are not only really 
ſound, but from ſuch as cannot even be queſ- 
tioned by -thoſe to whom this work is ad- 
dreſſed, little was faid in repreſenting the 


deplorable ſtate of the Heathen world, re- 


ſpeAing their defective and unworthy concep- 
tions in what regards the Supreme Being, 
who even then however © left not himſelf 
« without witneſs, but gave them rain and 
« fruitful ſeaſons, filling their hearts with 
food and gladneſs. But furely to any who 
call themſelves Chriſtians, it may be juſtly 
urged as an aſtoniſhing inſtance of human 
depravity, that we ourſelves, who enjoy the 
full light of Revelation; to whom God has 
vouchiafed ſuch clear diſcoveries of what it 
concerns us to know of his being and attri- 


butes; who profeſs to believe © that in him 


* we live, and move, and have our being ;” 
that to him we owe all the comforts we here 
enjoy, and the offer of eternal Glory pur- 
chaſed for us by the atoning blood of his 
own Son; (© thanks be to God for his un- 
* ſpeakable gift,”) that we, thus loaded 
with mercies, ſhould every one of us be conti- 
nually chargeable with forgetting his autho- 
. and being ungrateful for his beneſits; 

DS - with 
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with flighting his gracious propoſals, or re- 
ceiving them at beſt but heartleſsly and 
coldly. 


But to put the queſtion concerning the 
natural depravity of man to the ſevereſt teſt: 
take the beſt of the human ſpecies, the watch- 
ful diligent ſelf-denying Chriſtian, and let 4m 
decide the controverſy; and that, not by 
inferences drawn from the practices of a 


thoughtleſs and diffolute world, but by an 


appeal to his perſonal experience. Go with 
him into his cloſet, aſk him is opinion of 
the corruption of the heart, and he will tell 
you that he 1s deeply fenfible of its power, 
for that he has learned it from much felf- 
obſervation and long acquaintance with the 
workings of his own mind. He will tell 
you, that every day ſtrengthens this convic- 
tion; yea, that hourly he fees freſh reaſon to 
deplore his want of fimplicity in intention, his 
infirmity of purpoſe, his low views, his ſelfiſh 
unworthy deſires, his backwardneſs to tet 
about his duty, his languor and coldnefs in 


performing it: that he finds himſelf obliged + 


continually to confeſs, that he feels within 
him two oppoſite principles, and that“ he 


cannot do the things that he would.“ He 


cries out in the Janguage of the excellent 


Hooker, + The little fruit which we have 


NY © 2 
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ein holineſs, it is, God knoweth, corrupt and szer. 
I. 


e unſound: we put no confidence at all in it, 
Ve challenge nothing in the world for it, we 


dare not call God to reckoning, as if we 


% had him in our debt books; our continual 
e fſuit to him is, and mult be, to bear with our 
<« infirmities, and pardon our offences.” 


Such is the moral hiſtory, ſuch the condition 
of man. The figures of the piece may vary, 
and the colouring 1s ſometimes of a darker, 
ſometimes of a lighter hue; but the principles 
of the compotition, the grand outhnes, are 
every where the ſame. Wherever we direct 
our view, we diſcover the melancholy proofs 
of our depravity; whether we look to ancient 
or modern times, to barbarous or civilized 
nations, to the conduct of the world around 
us, or to the monitor within the breaſt; 
whether we read, or hear, or act, or think, or 
feel, the fame humiliating leſſon is forced 
upon us, 

Juppiter eſt quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris. 


Now when we look back to the picture 
which was formerly drawn of the natural 
powers of man, and compare this his actual 
{tate with that for which, from a confidera- 
tion of thoſe powers, he ſeems to have been 
originally calculated, how are we to account 
tor the aſtoniſhing contraſt! will frailty or 
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infirmity, or occaſional lapſes, or fudden ſur- 


priſals, or any ſuch qualifying terms, convey 


an adequate idea of the nature, or point out 
the cauſe of the diſtemper? I low, on any prin- 
ciples of common reaſoning, can we account 
for it, but by conceiving that man, fince he 
came out of the hands of his Creator, has con- 
tracted a taint, and that the venom of this 
ſubtle poiſon has been communicated through- 
out the race of Adam, every where exhibit- 
ing inconteſtable marks of its fatal malig- 
nity * Hence it has ariſen, that the appetites 
deriving new ſtrength, and the powers of 
reaſon and conſcience being weakened, the 
latter have feebly and impotently pleaded 


againſt thoſe forbidden indulgences which 
the former have ſolicited. Sentual gratiſica- 


tions and illicit affections have debaſed our 
nobler powers, and indiſpoſed our hearts to 
the diſcovery of God, and to the conſidera- 


tion of his perfections; to a conſtant willing 


ſubmiſſion to his authority, and obedience to 
his laws. By a repetition of vicious acts, evil 
habits have been formed within us, and have 
rivetted the fetters of fin. Left to the conſe- 
quences of our own folly, the underſtanding 
has grown darker, and the heart more obdu- 
rate; reaſon has at length altogether betrayed 
her truſt, and even conſcience herſelf has aided 


the 
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the delufion, till, inſtead of deploring our mi- 
ſerable ſlavery, we have too often hugged, and 
even gloried 1n our chains. 


Such is the general account of the pro- 
greſs of vice, where it is ſuffered to attain 
to its full growth in the human heart. The 
circumſtances of individuals will be found in- 
deed to differ; the ſervitude of ſome, if it may 
be allowed us to continue a figure ſo exactly 
deſcriptive of the cate, is more rigorous than 
that of others, their bonds more galling, their 
degradation more complete. Some too (it 
will be remembered that we are ſpeaking of 
the natural ſtate of man, without taking Chriſ- 
tianity into queſtion) have for a while ap- 
peared almoſt to have eſcaped from their con- 
tement; but none are altogether free; all 
without exception, in a greater or leſs de- 
greece, bear about them, more viſible or more 
concealed, the ignominious marks of their 
captivity, | 


Such on a full and fair inveſtigation muſt 
be confeſſed to be the ſtate of facts; and how 
can this be accounted for on any other ſup- 
poſition, than that of ſome original taint, ſome 
radical principle of corruption? All other 


ſolutions are unſatisfactory, whilſt the potent 


cauſe which has been aligned, does abun- 
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dantly, and can alone ſufficiently account for 
the effect, Thus then it appears, that the 
corruption of human nature is proved by the 
ſame mode of reaſoning, as has been deemed 
concluſive in eſtablithing the exiſtence, and 
aſcertaining the laws of the principle of gra- 
vitation: that the doctrine reſts on the ſame 
ſolid baſis as the ſublime philoſophy of New- 
ton: that it is not a mere ſpeculation, and 


therefore an uncertain though perhaps an in- 


genious theory, but the ſure reſult of large and 
actual experiment; deduced from inconteſta- 
ble facts, and ſtill more fully approving its 
truth by harmonizing with the ſcveral parts 
and accounting for the various phænomena, 


jarring otherwiſe and inexplicable, of the 
great iyſtem of the univerſe. 


Revelation, however, here comes in, and 
ſuſtains the fallible conjectures of our un- 
aſſiſted reaſon. The Holy Scriptures ſpeak of 
us as fallen creatures; in almoſt every page 
we ſhall find ſomething that 1s calculated 
to abate the loftineſs and filence the preten- 
ſions of man. The imagination of man's 
heart is evil from his youth,” What is 
man, that he ſhould be clean? and he 
* which 1s born of a woman, that he ſhould 
* be righteous “.“ How much more abo- 


Job, xv. 14. 


„ minable 
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e minable and filthy is man, which drinketh 
60 iniquity like water :! „The Lord looked 
„down from heaven upon the children of 
« men, to ſee if there were any that did 
« underſtand, and ſcek God. They are all 

gone aſide; they are altogether become 
« filthy : there is none that doeth good, no 
not one-T.“ « Who can ſay, I have made my 
« heart clean, I am pure from my fin?” 
« The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
« deſperately wicked, who can know it.“ 
« Behold, I was ſhapen in wickedneſs, and in 
* fin hath my mother conceived me.“ We 
« were by nature the children of wrath, even 
* as others, fulfilling the deſires of the fleſh 
* and of the mind.” O wretched man 
„ that I am, who thall deliver me from the 
body of this death! - Paſſages might be 
multiplied upon paſſages, which ſpeak the 
fame language, and theſe again might be illuſ- 
trated and contirmed at large by various other 
conſiderations, drawn from the fame ſacred 
ſource ; ſuch as thoſe which repreſent a tho- 
rough change, a renovation of our nature, as 
being neceſſary to our becoming true Chriſ- 
tians; or as thoſe alſo which are ſuggeſted by 
obicrving that holy men refer their good diſ- 
politions and affections to the immediate 
agency of the Supreme Being. 


* Job, xv. 16. + Palm, xiv. 2, 3. f Prov. xx. 9. 
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Evil Spirit. — Natural State of Man. 


BuT in addition to all which has been 
yet ſtated, the word of God inſtructs us that 
we have to contend not only with our own 
natural depravity, but with the power of dark- 
neſs, the Evil Spirit, who rules in the hearts 
of the wicked, and whote dominion we learn 
from Scripture to be ſo general, as to entitle 
him to the denomination of © the Prince of 


this world.” There cannot be a ſtronger 


proof of the difference which exiſts between 
the religious ſyſtem of the Scriptures, and 
that of the bulk of nominal Chriſtians, than 
the proof which is afforded by the ſubject now 
in queſtion, The exiſtence and agency of 
the Evil Spirit, though ſo diſtinctly and re- 
peatedly affirmed in Scripture, are almoft 
univerſally exploded in a country which pro- 
feſſes to admit the authority of the ſacred 
volume. Some other Doctrines of Reve- 


lation, the force and real meaning of which 


are commonly in a great degree explained 
away, are yet conceded in general terms. 
But this ſeeras almoſt by univerſal conſent to 


have been abandoned, as a poſt no longer 


tenahle. It is regarded as an evaneſcent 
prejudice, which it would now be a diſcredit 
to 
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to any man of underſtanding to believe. 
Like ghoſts and witches and other phantoms, 
which haunted the night of ſuperſtition, it can- 
not in thele more enlightened times ſtand the 
teſt of our ſeverer ſcrutiny. To be ſuffered to 
paſsaway quietly, is as much as it can hope for; 
and it might rather expect to be laughed off the 
ſtage as a juſt object of contempt and deriſion. 


But although the Scripture doctrine con- 
cerning the Evil Spirit is thus generally ex- 
ploded, yet were we to conſider the matter 
{eriouſly and fairly, we ſhould probably find 
ground for believing that there 1s no better 
reaſon for its being abandoned, than that 
many abfurd ſtories, concerning ſpirits and 
apparitions, have been uſed to be believed and 
propagated amongſt weak and credulous peo- 
ple; and that the Evil Spirit not being the ob- 
ject of our bodily eyes, it would be an in- 
ſtance of the ſame weakneſs to give credit to 
the doctrine of its exiſtence and agency. But 
to be conſiſtent with ourſelves, we might al- 
moſt as well, on the ſame principle, deny the 
reality of all other incorporeal beings. What 
is there, in truth, in the doctrine, which is in 
itlelf improbable, or which is not confirmed 
by analogy ? We ſec, in fact, that there are 
wicked men, enemies to God, and malignant 
towards their fellow-creatures, who take 
pleaſure, and often ſuccecd, in drawing in 

others 
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others to the commiſſion of evil. Why then 
ſhould it be deemed incredible, that there may 
be one or more ſpiritual intelligences of ſimi- 
lar natures and propenſities, who may in like 
manner be permitted to tempt men to the 
practice of fin ? Surely we may retort upon 


our opponents the charge of abſurdity, and 


juſtly accuſe them of groſs inconſiſtency, in 
admitting, without difficulty, the exiſtence and 
operation of theſe qualities in a material be- 
ing, and yet denying them in an immaterial 
one (in direct contradiction to the authority 
of Scripture, which they allow to be conclu- 
five) when they cannot, and will not pretend 
for a moment, that there is any thing be- 
longing to the nature of matter, to which 
theſe qualities naturally adhere. 


Bur to dilate no farther on a topic which, 
however 1t may excite the ridicule of the in- 
conſiderate, will ſuggeſt matter of ſerious ap- 
prehenſion to all who form their opinions on 
the authority of tne word of God: thus 
brought as we are into captivity, and expoſed 
to danger ; depraved and weakened within, 
and tempted from without, it might well fill 
our hearts with anxiety to reflect, © that the 
* day will come,” when © the Heavens being 
on fire ſhall be diſſolved, and the elements 
„ ſhall melt with fervent heat;”” when 

the 
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the dead,-ſmall and great, ſhall ſtand before 
« the tribunal of God,“ and we ſhall have to 
give account of all things done in the body. 
We are naturally prompted to turn over the 
page of revelation with tolicitude, in order tg 
diſcover the qualities and character of our 
Judge, and the probable principles of his de- 
termination; but this only ſerves to turn 
painful apprehenſion into fixed and certain 
terror. —Firſt of the qualities of our Judge. 
As all nature bears witneſs to his irreſiſtible 
power, ſo we read in Scripture that nothing 
can eſcape his obſervation, or elude his diſco- 
very; not our actions only, but our moſt ſe- 
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cret cogitations are open to his view. He 


* is about our path and about our bed, and 
*« {picth out all our ways *.” © The Lord 
* ſearcheth all hearts, and underſtandeth all 
the imaginations of the thoughts +.” — 
And he will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkneſs, and will make — 
* the — of the heart.“ 


Now, hear his deſcription and character, 
and the rule of his award: © "The Lord our 
God is a conſuming fire, ever a jealous 
* God.” —© He is of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity.” “ The foul that ſinneth, it 

* Pſalm, cxxxix. 3. + 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. 
„ ſhall 
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* ſhall die.“ —< The wages of fin is death.“ 


Theſe poſitive declarations are enforced by 
the accounts which, for our warning, we read 
in ſacred hiſtory, of the terrible vengeance of 
the Almighty: His punithment of © the an- 
„ gels who kept not their firſt eſtate, and 
« whom he hath reſerved in everlaſting 
* chains under darkneſs unto the judgement 
of the great day:” The fate of Sodom 
and Gomorrah; the ſentence iſſued againſt 


the idolatrous nations of Canaan, and of 


which the execution was aſſigned to the Iſ- 
raelites, by the expreſs command of God, at 
their own peril in caſe of diſobedience : The 
ruin of Babylon, and of Tyre, and of Nineveh, 
and of Jeruſalem, prophetically denounced 
as the puniſhment of their crimes, and tak- 
ing place in an exact and terrible accordance 
with the divine predictions. Theſe are in- 
deed matter of aweful peruſal, ſufficient ſure- 


ty to confound the fallacious confidence of 


any who, on the ground that our Creator 
muſt be aware of our natural weakneſs, and 
muſt be of courſe diſpoſed to allow for it, 
ſhould allege that, though unable indeed to 
juſtify ourſelves | in the fight of God, we need 


not give way to fuch gloomy apprehenſions, 


but might throw ourſelves, with aſſured 
hope, on the infinite benevolence of the Su- 
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preme Being. It is indeed true, that with szer. 


the threatenings of the word of God, there 
are mixed many gracious declarations of 
pardon, on repentance, and thorough amend- 
ment. But, alas! which of us 1s there, whoſe 
conſcience muſt not reproach him with 
having trifled with the long-tutfering of God, 
and with having but ill kept the reſolutions 
of amendment, which he had ſome time or 
other formed in the ſeaſons of recollection 
and remorſe ?—And how is the diſquietude 
naturally excited by fuch a retroſpect, con- 
firmed and heightened by paſlages like theſe ? 
« Becauſe I have called, and ye refuſed ; I 
* have ſtretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded; but ye have ſet at nought all my 
« counſel, and would none of my reproof; I 
alſo will laugh at your calamity; Iwill mock 
When your fear cometh : when your fear 
* cometh as defolation, and your deſtruction 
„ cometh as a whirlwind ; when diſtreſs and 
* anguith cometh upon you: then ſhall they 
call upon me, but | will not anſwer; they 
„ ſhall ſcek me early, but they ſhall not find 
* me: for that they hated knowledge, and did 
not chuſe the fear of the Lord *.“ The 
apprehentions, which muſt be excited by thus 
reading the recorded judgements and aweful 
language of Scripture, are confirmed to the 
* Prov, i. 24, 25, 20, 27, 28, 29. 
inquiſitive 
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inquiſitive and attentive mind, by a cloſe ob- 
ſervation of the moral conſtitution of the 
world. Such a one will find occaſion to re- 
mark, that all, which has been ſuggeſted of 
the final conſequences of vice, is in ſtrict 
analogy to what we may obſerve in the ordi- 
nary courſe of human affairs, wherein it wall 
appear, on a careful furvey, that God has ſo 
aſſigned to things their general tendencies, 
and eſtabliſhed ſuch an order of cauſes and 
effects, as (however interrupted here below 
by hindrances and obſtructions apparently of 
a temporary nature) loudly proclaim the prin- 
ciples of his moral government, and ſtrongly 
ſuggeſt, that vice and imprudence will finally 
terminate in mitery a/. Not that this ſpe- 
cies of proof was wanted; for that which we 
muſt acknowledge, on weighing the evidence, 
to be a revelation from God, requires not 
the aid of tuch a confirmation : but yet, as 
this accordance might be expected between 
the words and the works, the paſt and the 
future ordinations of the fame Almighty 
Being, it is no idle ſpeculation to remark, 
that the viſible conſtitution of things in the 
world around us, falls in with the repreſen- 
tations here given from Scripture of the dread- 
ful conſequences of vice, nay even of what 


(a) Vide Butler's Analogy. 
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is commonly termed inconſiderateneſs and 
imprudencc. 


If ſuch then he indeed our ſad condition, 
what is to be done? Is there no hope? 


Nothing left for us, © but a fearful look- 


« ing for of judgement; and fiery 1ndigna- 
&« tion, which thall devour the eres ** 

Bleſſed be God! we are not ſhut up irreco- 
verably in this ſad condition: © Turn you 
« to the {ſtrong hold, ve pritoners of hope;“ 
hear one who proclaims his delignation, 
* to heal the broken-hearted, to preach liber- 
&« ty to the captives, and recovering of fight 
& to the blind.” They who have formed a 
true notion of their loſt and helplets ſtate, 
will moſt gladly liſten to the found, and moſt 
juſtly eſtimate the value of ſuch a deliverance. 
And this is the cauſe, which renders it of ſuch 
preſſing moment not to pats curtorily over 
thote important topics of the original and ſu- 


perinduced corruption, and weakneſs of man; 


a diſcuſſion painful and humiliating to the 
pride of human nature, to which the mind 
lends itſelf with difficulty, and hearkens with 
a mixture of anger and diſguſt; but well 
ſuited to our caſe, aid like the diſtaſteful lef- 
tons of adverſity, permanently uſeful in its 

_ conſequences. It is here, never let it be for- 
gotten, that our foundation muſt be laid; 
otherwiſe our ſuperſtructure, whatever we 

* Heb. x, 27. 
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may think of it, will one day or other prove 
tottering and inſecure. This is therefore no 
metaphyfical ſpeculation, but a practical mat- 
ter. Slight and ſuperficial conceptions oi our 
ftate of natural degradation, and of our in- 
ſufficiency to recover from it of ourfcles, 
fall in too well with our natural inconvder- 
atenefs, and produce that fatal inſenſibility 
to the divine warning to © flee from the 


« wrath to come, which we cannot but ob- 


ſerve to prevail fo generally. Having no due 
ſenſe of the malignity of our diſcaſe, and of 
its dreadful iſſue, we do not tet ourtelves to 
work in carneſt to obtain the remedy, as to 
a buſineſs arduous indeed, but indiſpentable: 
for it muſt ever be carefully remembered, 
that this deliverance is not forced an ws, but 
#fered to ws; we are furnithed indeed with 
every help, and are always to bear in mind, 
that we are unable of ourſelves to will or to 
do rightly; but we are plainly admoniſhed to 
* work out our own falvation with fear and 
* trembling “. —Watchful, for we are en- 
* compaſled with dangers; “ putting on the 
whole armour of God,” for © we are beſet 
* with enemies.“ 


May we be enabled to ſhake off that le- 


 thargy which is ſo apt to creep upon us! 


For this end, a deep practical conviction of 
® Philippians, ii. 12. 


our 
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our natural depravity and weaknefs will be 
found of eminent advantage. As it is by 
this we muſt at firſt be rouzed from our fal- 
lacious ſecurity, ſo by this we muſt be kept 
wakeful and active unto the end. Let us 
therefore make it our buſineſs to have this 
doctrine firmly ſeated in our underſtandings, 
and radically worked into our hearts. With 
a view to the former of theſe objects, we 
ſhould often ſeriouſly and attentively confider 
the firm grounds on which it reſts. It is 


plainly made known to us by the light of na- 


ture, and irrefiſtibly enforced on us by the dic- 
tates of our unaſſiſted underſtandings. But leſt 
there ſhould be any fo obſtinately dull, as not 
to diſcern the force of the evidence ſuggeſted 
to our reaſon, and confirmed by all experi- 
ence, or rather ſo heedleſs as not to notice it, 
the authoritative ſtamp of Revelation is ſu- 
peradded, as we have ſeen, to complete the 
proof; and we muſt therefore be altogether 
inexcuſable, if we ſtill remain unconvinced 
by fuch an accumulated mats of argument. 


But we muſt not only ent to the doc- 


trine clearly, but fee/ it ſtrongly. To this end, 
let the power of habit be called in to our 
aid. Let us accuftom ourſelves to refer to our 


natural depravity, as to their primary cauſe, 


the fad inſtances of vice and folly of which 
we read, or which we fec around us, or to 
E 2 which 
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NATURAL STATE OF MAN. 


which we feel the propenſitics in our own 
boſoms; ever vigilant and diſtruſt) of our- 
ſelves, and looking with an eve of Kk:.dncts 
and pity on the faults and infirmitics of 
others, whom we thould learn to regard with 
the ſame tender concern as that with which 
the fick are uſed to 11 mpathize with thoſe 


who are ſuttering under the tame diſtemper 


as themfelves. This leſſon once well ac- 
quired, we thall feel the benefit of it in all 
our future progreſs ; and though it he a let- 
fon which we are flow to learn, it is one in 
which ſtudy and experience, the incidents of 
every day, and every freſh obtervation of the 
workings of our own hearts, will gradually 
concur to perfect us. Let it not, after all 
then, be our reproach, and at length our ruin, 
that theſe abundant means of mitruction are 


poſſoſſacd in vain, 
Sy cr. II. 
Corruption of Human Nature. Olfectign. 
Br there is one difficulty ſtill behind, 


mort formidable than all the reit. "The pride 
of man is lot h to be humbled. Forced to aban- 


don the plea of innocence, and preſſed to 


cloſely that he can no longer eſcape from the 
conution to which we would drive him, 


{on lC 


OBJECTION, 


ume more bold objector faces about and. $SrcT. 
ſtands at bay, endtavouting to iuſtity what III. 
he cannot deny, * Whatever 1 am,” he con- 
tends, © | am what my Creator made me. 
„inherited a nature, you vourtelf confels, 
« depraved, and prone to evil: how then 
* can | withſtand the temptations to fin by 
*« which I am environed ? It this plea can- 
not cſtablith my innocence, it mult excule 
gor at leaſt extenuate my guilt. Frail and 
« weak 2s I am, a Being of ialnite juſtice 
« and coodnets will never try me by a rule, 
« which however cquitable in the cate of 
* creatures of a higher nature, is altogether 
& ditproportionate to mine.” 


Let not my readers be alarmed ! The 
writer is not going to enter into the difcul- 
ion of the grand queition concerning the 
„rige moral evil, or to attempt at large to 
reconcue its exiſtence and contequetit puniſh- 
ment with the acknowledged attributes and 
pertections of God. Thete are queſtions, of 
nich, it one may judge from the little fuc- 
cets with which the acuteſt and protuundc{t 
reaſoners have becn ever labouring to 1tolves 
the difficulties they contain, the full and 


| ciear comprehention is above the intellect of 
| man. Yet, as ſuch an objection as that which 


| nas Deen ſtated is ſometimes heard from the 
mouths of profeſſed Chriſtians, it muſt not 


„ 
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be paſſed by without a few ſhort obſerva- 
tions, 


Were the language in queſtion to be ad- 
dreſſed to us by an avowed ſceptic, though it 
might not be very difficult to expoſe to him 


the futility of 4s reaſonings, we ſhould al- 


moſt deſpair of fatisfying him of the ſound- 
neſs of our own. We thould perhaps ſuggeſt 
impoſſibilities, which might ſtand in the 
way of ſuch a fyitem as he would cttablith : 
we might indeed point out wherein (arguing 
from conceſſions which he would freely 
make) his pre-conceptions concerning the 
conduct of the Supreme Being, had been in 
fact already contradicted, particularly by the 
exiſtence at all of natural or moral evil: and 
if thus proved erroncous in one inſtance, 
why might they not be fo likewiſe in an- 
other? But though by theſe and timilar 
arguments we might at length filence our 
objector, we could not much expect to bring 
him over to our opinions. We ſhould pro- 
bably do better, if we were to endeavour 
rather to draw him off from theſe dark 
and ſlippery regions, (ſlippery in truth they 
are to every human foot) and to contend 
with him, where we might tread with firm- 
nets and freedom, on fure ground, and in the 
hght of day. Then we might fairly lay be- 
fore him all the various arguments for the 

; truth 


OBJECTION. 


truth of our holy religion; arguments which 
have been ſufficient to fatisfy the witeſt, 
and the belt, and the ableſt of men. We 
ſhould aftc:-wards perhaps inſiſt on the abun- 


dant confirmation Chriſtianity receives from 


its being exactly ſuited to the nature and 
wants of man; and we might conclude, 
with fairly putting it to him, whether all 
tis weight of evidence were to be over- 
balanced by this one difficultv, on a tubject 
ſo confeſſedly high and mytterious, contider- 
ing too that he muſt allow, we fee but a 
part (O how ſmall a part!) of the univerſal 
creation of God, and that our faculties are 
wholly incompetent to judge of the ſchemes 
of his infinite wiſdom. This, if the writer 
may be permitted to offer his own judgement, 
is (at leaſt in general) the beſt mode, in the 
caſe of the objection now in queſtion, of 
dealing with unbehevers ; and to adopt the 
contrary plan, feems ſomewhat like that of 
any one, who having to convince tome un- 
tutored Indian of the truth of the Copernican 
ty tem, inftead of beginning with plain and 
umple propoſitions, and leading him on to 
what is more abſtruſe and remote, ſhould 
ſtate to kim at the outſet ſome aſtoniſh- 


ing problems, to which the underitanding 


can only yield its flow aſſent, when con- 
{trained by the decifive force of demonſtra- 
tion. The novice, inſtead of lending himſelf 

E 4 | to 
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enAr. to ſuch a miſtaken method ,of inſtruction, 
* 


would turn away in difguſt, and be only 
hardened againit his preceptor. But it 
mult be remembered, that the pretent work 


is addreſſed to thoſe who acknowledge the 
authority of the holy Scriptures. And in order 


to convince all ſuch that there is, ſome- 
where or other, a fallacy in our objcctot's 
reatoning, it will be ſufficient to ettabliſh 
that though the word of God clearly aſſerts 
the juſtice and goodncts of the Supreme 
Being, and alto tle natural depravity of man, 
yet it no lets clearly lays down that this na- 
tural depravity ſhall never be admitted as an 
excule for ſin, but that © they winch have 
„ done evil, ſhall rite to the reſurrection of 
„ damnation *”'—< That the wicked ſhall 
« he turned into hell, and all the people that 
„ forget God.” And it is worthy of remark, 
that, as if for the very purpoſe of more effec- 
tually, filencing thoſe unbelieving doubts 
which are cver ſpringing up in the human 
heart, our bleſſed Saviour, though the met- 
ſenger of peace and good will to man, has 
agam and again repeated theſe aweful de- 
nunciatious. 


Nor (it muſt alſo be remarked) are the 
holy Scriptures leſs clear and full in guard- 


* John, v. 29. 
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ing us againſt ſuppoling our ſins, or the dread- 
ful conſequences of them, to be chargeable 
on God. —* Let no man fay when he is 
« tempted, I am tempted of God: for God 
„cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
« tempteth he any man *:” © The Lord is 
« not willing that any ſhould periſhf.”” And 
again, where the idea is repelled as injurious 
to his character,.“ Have I any pleature at all 
* that the wicked ſhonld die? faith the Lord 
« God; and not that he thould return from 
his ways, and live?“ © For I have no 
« pleaſure in the death of him that dieth, 
faith the Lord God.“ Indeed almoſt 
every page of the word of God contains ſome 
warning or invitation to ſinners; and all 
theſe, to a conſiderate mind, mutt unqueſtion- 
ably be proots of our preſent poſition. 


It has been the more neceſſary not to leave 
unuoticed the objection which we have been 
now retuting, becaute, where not admitted 
to tuch an unqualified extent as altogether 
to take away the moral reſponſibility of man, 
and when not avowed in the daring language 
in which it has been above ſtated; it may 
frequently be obſerved to exiſt in an inferior 
degree: and often, when not diſtinctly formed 


James, i. 13. t Ezek. xviii. 23. 
4 2 Peter, iii. g. þ Ezeck. xviii, 32. 


into 
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into ſhape, it lurks in ſecret, diffuſing a ge- 
neral cloud of doubt or unbelief, or lowering 
our ſtandard of right, or whiſpering falla- 
cious comfort, and producing a rumous tran- 


quillity. Not to anticipate what will more 


properly come under diſcuſſion, when we con- 
ſider the nature and ſtrictneſs of practical 
Chriſtianity; let us here, however, remark, 
that though the holy Scriptures to clearly 
ſtate the natural corruption and weakneſs of 
man, yet they never, in the moſt minute de- 
gree, countenance, but throughout directly 
oppole, the tuppolition to which we are often 
too forward to liſten, that this corruption and 
weakneſs will be admitted as lowering the 
demands of divine juſtice, and in fome fort 
palliating our tranſgreſſions of the laws of 
God. It would not be difficult to ſhew that 
ſuch a notion is at war with the whole 
ſcheme of redemption by the atonement of 
Chriſt. But perhaps it may be enough when 
any ſuch ſuggeſtions as thole which we are con- 
demning force themſelves into the imagina- 
tion of a Chriſtian, to recommend it to him 
to ſilence them by what is their beſt prac- 
tical anſwer: that if our natural condition 
be depraved and weak, our temptations nu- 
merous, and our Almighty Judge infinitely 
holy; yet that the offers to penitent ſinners 
of pardon and grace, and ſtrength, are uni- 


verſal 
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verfal and unlimited. Let it not however 
ſurpriſe us, if in all this there ſeem to be 
involved difficulties which we cannot fully 
comprehend. How many ſuch every where 
prefent themſelves! Scarcely is there an ob- 
ject around us, that does not afford endleſs 
matter of doubt and argument. The meaneſt 
reptile which crawls on the earth, nay, 
every herb and flower which we behold, 
baffles the imbecility of our limited inqui- 
ries. All nature calls upon us to be humble. 
Can it then be ſurpriſing if we are at a loſs 
on this queſtion, which retpects, not the pro- 
pertics of matter, or of numbers, but the 
counſels and ways of him whoſe © Under- 
+ ſtanding is infinite *. < whote judgements 
are declared to be unſearchable, and his 
* ways paſt finding out ?“ In this our 1g- 
norance however, we may calmly repoſe 
ourtelves on his own declaration, © "That 
* though clouds and darknets are round about 
* hum, yet righteouſneſs and judgement are 
the habitation of his throne f.“ Let it 
allo be remembered, that if in Chriſtianity 
tome things are difficult, that which it moſt 
concerns us to know, 1s plain and obvious. 
To this it is true wiſdom to attach ourſelves, 
allenting to what is revealed where above our 


# Pſalm cxlvii, 5. + Rom. xi. 33. f Pſalm xcvii. 2, 
d taculties, 
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faculties, we do not fav contradictory to thein, 
on the credit of what is clearly difcerndd. 
and fatisfattorily eſtabliſhed. In truth, we 
are all perhaps too apt to plunge into depths, 
which it is bevond our power to fathom; 
and it was to warn vs againſt this very error, 
that the infpr! ed writer, when he has been 
threatening the people, whom Cod had ſe- 
lected as the objects of his ſpecial favour, 
with the moit dreadful punithments, if they 
ſhould forſake the law of the Lord, and has 
introduced turrounding nations as atking the 
meaning of the ſevere infliction, winds up 
the whole with this inftruftrve admonition; 
« Secret things belong unto the Lord our 
« God: but . winch are revealed belong 
„ unto us, and to our children for ever, that 
« we may dh all the words of this law *.“ 


To any one who is ſeriouſly impreſſed with 
a ſenſe of t!;c critical ftate in which we are 
here placed, a ſhort and uncertain ſpace in 
Which to make 


the laſt Page ments and an cteruity of un- 


peak; ble! bappi (NEL OT mailer: 75 it 15 indecd 


an awetal and an affecting ſpectagle, to fee 
men thus buf, ying themſelves in theſe vai: 
ſpeculations of an arrogant Curiolity, and 
trifling with their 2 their everlaſting 


our peace With God, and then 


# Deut. xxix. 29. 
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iutcreſts. It is but a feeble illuſtration of ser. 


nl. 
—— 


this exquiſite folly, to compare it to the con- 
duct of ſome convicted rebel, who, when 
brought into the preſence of his Sovereign, 


2 of ſeizing the occaſion to fue for mer- 


„ ſhould even neglect and trifle with the 
Fawn which ſhould be oftered to him, and 
inſolently 3 himſelf in pr; ing into his 
Sovereign's deſigns, and critic:iing his coun-— 


ſels. Our cafe indeed is, in another point 


of compariſon, but too much like that of the 
convicted rebel. But there is this grand dit- 
ference—that at the beſt, his ſucceſs muſt 
he uncertain, ours, if it be not our own fault, 
is fure; and while, on the one _— Our 
guilt is untpeakably greater than that of any 
rebel againit an earthly monarch; * on thc 
other, we know that our Sovereigu 15 Long- 
ſuffering, and caſy to be intreated 7 mor: 
ready to grant, than we to alk, forgiweneſs. 
Well tl.et may we adopt tlie language of the 


poet : 


Waat better can we do, than - - proſtrate fall 

Before him reverent; and there confeſs 

Humbly our faults, and pardon beg; with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our ſiglis the air 
Frequentina 3 tent trom hearts County W 110 15 * 

Of sorrow unteign'd, and humtlation mech? 
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our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the Holy Spirit 


—with a Diſſertation concerning the uſe of 


the Paſſiaus in Religion. 
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HAT * God fo loved the world, as of his 
* tender mercy to give his only Son 
« Jeſus Chriſt for our redemption :” 

That our bleſſed Lord willingly left the 
glory of the Father, and was made man ; 

That “he was deſpiſed and rejected of men, 
* a man of forrows, and acquainted with 
« grief:“ 

That he was wounded for our tranſgreſ- 
ſions; that he was bruiſed for our iniqui- 
* tres: 

That © the Lord laid on him the iniquity 
* of us all:“ | 

That at length © he humbled himſelf even 
* to the death of the Croſs, for us miſerable 
ſinners; to the end that all who with hcarty 
* repentance and true faith, ſhould come to 


him, 
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« life :** 


I, 


That he © is now at the right hand of God, * 


making interceſhon”” for his people: 

That being reconciled to God by the 
« death of his Son, we may come boldly unto 
« the throne of grace, to obtain mercy and 
« find grace to help in time of need :” 

That our Heavenly Father © will furely 
give his Holy Spirit to them that aſk him:“ 

That “the Spirit of God muſt dwell in 
« us;” and that if any man have not the 
« Spirit of Chriſt, he is none of his :” 

That by this divine influence © we are to 
be renewed in knowledge after the image 
« of him who created as,” and © to be filled 
« with the fruits of righteouſneſs, to the praiſe 
* of the glory of his grace; - that © being 
* thus made meet for the inheritance of the 
* ſaints in light,” we thall fleep in the Lord; 
and that when the laſt trumpet ſhall found, 
this corruption ſhall put on incorruption-— 
and that being af length perfected after his 
hkenefs, we ſhall be admitted i into his heaven- 


ly kin gdom. 


Theſe are the leading Doctrines concern- 


ing our Saviour, and the Holy Spirit, which 


are taught in the Holy Scriptures, and held by 
the Church of England. The truth of them, 


azrec- 
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agreeably to our general plan, will be taken 
for granted. Few of thoſe, who have been 
uted to join in the eftabliſhed form of wor- 
ſhip, can have been, it is hoped, to inatten- 
tive, as to be rgnorant of thete grand truths, 
which are to be found every where diſperſed 
throughout our excellent Liturgy. Would to 
God it could be pretumed, with equal con- 
fidence, that all who atient to them in terms, 
diſcern their force and excellency in the un- 
derſtanding, and feel their power in the at- 
fections, and their transſorming influence in 
the heart. What lively emotions are they 
calculated to excite in us of deep ſelf- abaſc- 
ment, and abhorrence of our fins; and of 
humble hope, and firm faith, and heavenly 
joy, and ardent love, and active unceafing 
gratitude ! 


But here, it 1s to be feared, will be found 
the grand defect of the religion of the bulk 
of profeſſed Chriitians ; a defect, like the 
palſy at the heart, which, while in its firſt 
attack, it changes but little the exterior ap- 
pearance of the body, extinguiſhes the in- 
ternal principle of heat and motion, and ſoon 
extends its benumbing influcnce to the re- 
moteſt fibres of the frame. This defect is 
clotely connected with that which was the 
chief ſubject of the laſt chapter: © they that 


f are 
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© arc whole need not a phyſician, but they that 
& are ſick.” Had we duly felt the burthen of 
our ſins, that they are a load which our own 
ſtrength is wholly unable to ſupport, and that 
the weight of them muſt finally fink us into 
perdition, our hearts would have danced at 
the ſound of the gracious invitation, © Come 
* unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you reſt *.“ But in 
thoſe who have ſcarcely felt their ſins as any 
incumbrance, it would be mere affectation to 
pretend to very exalted conceptions of the va- 
lue and acceptableneſs of the proffered deli- 
verance. This pretence accordingly, is ſel- 
dom now kept up; and the moſt fuperficial 
obſerver, comparing the ſentiments and 
views of the bulk of the Chriſtian world, 
with the articles ſtill retained in their creed, 
and with the ſtrong language of Scripture, 
muſt be ſtruck with the amazing diſpro- 
portion. 


To paſs over the throng from whoſe 
minds Religion is altogether excluded by 
the bufineſs or the vanities of life, how 
is it with the more decent and moral? To 
what criterion ſhall we appeal? Are their 
hearts really filled with theſe things, and 
warmed by the love which they are adapted 


* Matt. xi. 28. 


to 
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to inſpire? Then ſurely their minds are 
apt to ſtray to them almoſt unſeaſonably; or 
at leaſt to haſten back to them with cager- 
neſs, when eſcaped from the eſtrangement 
impoſed by the neceſſary cares and buſineſs of 
life. He was a maſterly deſcriber of human 
nature, who thus pourtrayed the characters 
of an undiſſembled affection; 


« Unſtaid and fickle in all other things, 
« Save in the conſtant image of the object, 
&« That is beloved.“ 


And how,” it may be perhaps replicd, 
do you know, but that the minds of theſe 
people are thus occupied? Can you look into 
the boſoms of men?” Let us appeal to a teſt 
to which we reſorted in a former inſtance. 
Out of the abundance of the heart,“ it has 
been pronounced, “the mouth ſpeaketh.“ 
Take theſe perſons then in ſome well ſelected 
hour, and lead the converſation to the ſubject 
of Religion. The utmoſt which can be ef- 
tected is, to bring them to talk of things in 
the grols. They appear loſt in generalities; 
there is nothing preciſe and determinate, no- 
thing which implies a mind uſed to the con- 
templation of its object. In vain you ſtrive to 
bring them to tpeak on that topic, which one 
might expect to be ever uppermoſt in the 
hearts of redeemed ſinners. They elude all 
your endeavours; aud if you make mention 

of 
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of it yourſelf, it is received with no very 
cordial welcome at leaſt, if not with unequi- 
vocal diſguſt; it is at the beſt a forced and 
formal diſcuſſion. Ihe excellence of our 


Saviour's moral precepts, the kindneſs and 


ſimplicity, and felf-denial and unblemiſhed 
. purity of his life, his patience and meekneſs 
in the hour of death, cannot indeed be ſpoken 
of but with admiration, when ſpoken of at 
all, as they have often extorted unwilling 
praiſe from the moſt daring and malignant 
infidels- But are not theſe mentioned as 


qualities in the abſtract, rather than as the 


perfections and lineaments of our patron and 
benefactor and friend. who loved us, and 
gave himſelf for us;“ of him © who died 
for our offences, and roſe again for our juſti- 
* fication;”” ©* who is even now at the right 
hand of God, making interceſſion for vs 7" 
Who would think that the kindneſs and hu- 
manity, and ſelf-denial, and patience in fuf- 
tering, which we fo drily commend, had 
been exerted towards our/e/uves, in acts of more 
than finite benevolence of which we were to 
derive the benefit, in condeſcenſions and la- 
bours ſubmitted to for our ſakes, in pain and 
ignominy, endured for our deliverance? 

But theſe grand truths are not fſuf- 
fered to vanith altogether from our remem- 
brance. Thanks to the compilers of our 

F 2 Liturgy, 
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enay. Liturgy, more than to too many of the occu- 


piers of our pulpits, they are forced upon 


dur notice in their juſt bearings and connec- 


tions, as often as we attend the fervice of 
the church. Yet is it too much to afhrm, 
that though there entertained with decorum, 
as what belong to the day and place, and 
occupation, they are yet too generally heard 
of with little intereſt ; like the legendary 
tales of tome venerable hiſtorian, or other 
tranſactions of great antiquity, if not ot 
doubttul credit, which, though important 
to our anceſtors, relate to times and circum- 
ſtances fo different from oft own, that we 
cannot be expected to take any great concern 
in them? We hear of them therefore with 
apparent indifference ; we repeat them al- 
moſt as it were by rote, aſſuming by turns the 
language of the deepeſt humiliation and of 


the warmeſt thankfulneſs, with a calm un- 


altered compoſure; and when the ſervice ot 
the day is ended, they are diſmiſſed altoge- 
ther from our thoughts, till on the returit 
or another Sunday, a freſh attendance on 
public worſhip gives occaſion for the renew- 
ed expreſſions of our periodical gratitude. 
In noticing ſuch luke warmneſs as this, ſurely 
the writer were to be pardoned, if he were 
to be betrayed into ſome warmth of con- 
demnation. The Unitarian and Socinian 

indeed, 


PREVAILING INADEQUATE CONCEPTIONS, 


indeed, who deny, or explain away the pe- 
culiar doctrines of the Goſpel, may be allow- 
ed to feel, and talk of theſe grand truths with 
little emotion. But in thoſe who profeſs a 
fincere belief in them, this coldnets is inſup- 
portable. The greateſt poſſible fervices of 
man to man mutt appear contemptible, u hen 
compared with “the unſpeakable mercies 
of Chriſt :”” mercies to dearly bought, to 
treely beſtowed—A deliverance from eter- 
nal miſery— The gift of © a crown of glory, 
that fadeth not away.” Yet, what judge- 
ment thould we form of tuch conduct, as is 
here cenſuredgin the caſe of any one who had 
received ſome ſignal ſervices from a fellow 
creature? True love is an ardent, and an 
active principle—a cold, a dormant, a phleg- 
matic gratitude, are contradictions in terms. 
When theſe generous affections really exiſt 
in vigour, are we not ever fond of dwelling 
on the value, and enumerating the merits of 
our benefactor? How are we moved when 
any thing is aſſerted to his diſparagement ! 
How do we delight to tell of his kindneſs ! 
With what pious care do we preſerve any 
memorial of him, which we may happen to 
poſſeſs? How gladly do we ſeize any op- 
portunity of rendering to him, or to thoſe 
who are dear to him, any little good offices, 
hich, though in themſelves of ſmall intrinſic 

& _ worth, 
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worth, may teſtify the ſincerity of our thank- 
fulneſs! The very mention of his name will 
cheer the heart, and light up the counte- 
nance ! And if he be now no more, and it he 
had made it his dying requeſt that, in a way 
of his own appointment, we would occation- 
ally meet to keep the memory of his perſon, 
and of his ſervices in lively exerciſe ; how 
ſhould we refent the idea of failing in the 
performance of ſo ſacred an obligation! 


Such are the genuine characters, ſuch the 
natural workings of a lively gratitude. And 
can we believe, without doing violence to the 
moſt eſtabliſhed principles of human nature, 
that where the effes are ſo different, the in- 
ternal principle i is in truth the ſame ? 


If the love of Chriſt be thus languid in 
the bulk of nominal Chriſtians, their | joy and 
truſt in him cannot be expected to be very 
vigorous, Here again we find reaſon to re- 
mark, that there is nothing diſtin, nothing 
ſpecific, nothing which implies a mind ac- 
quainted with the nature, 'and familiarized 
with the uſe of the Chriſtian's privileges, 
habitually ſolacing itſelf with the hopes held 
out by the Goſpel, and animated by the 
fenſe of its high relations, and its glorious 
reverſion. 


The 


OBJECTOR'S LANGUAGE, 


The doctrine of the ſanctifying operations 
et the Holy Spirit, appears to have met with 
ſtill worſe treatment. It would be to con- 
vey a very inadequate idea of the ſcantineſs 
of the conceptions on this head, of the bulk 


of the Chriſtian world, to affirm merely, 
that they are too little conſcious of the inct- 
ſicac y of their own unaſſiſted endeavours after 
holinets of heart and life, and that they are 
not daily employed in humbly and diligently 
uſing the appointed means for the reception 
and cultivation of the divine affiftance. It 
would hardly be to go beyond the truth to 
aſſert, that for the moſt part their notions on 
this ſubject are ſo confuſed and faint, that 
they can ſcarcely be ſaid in any fair ſenſe to 
believe the doctrine at all. 


The writer of theſe ſheets is by no means 
anapprized of the objections which he may 
expect from thoſe, whoſe opinions he has 
been fo freely condemning. He is prepared 
to hear 1t urged, that often where there have 
been the ſtrongeſt pretences to the religious 
aitectons, of which the want has now been 
cenſured, there has been little or nothing of 
the reality of them; and that even omitting 
the inſtances (Which however have been but 
too frequent) of ſtudied hypocriſy, what have 
aſſumed to themſelves the name of religious 


affections, have been merely the flights 'of a 
F 4 lively 
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OBJECTOR'S LANGUAGE. 


lively imagination, or the working of a heat- 
ed brain; in particular, that this love of our 
Saviour, which has been ſo warmly recom- 
mended, is no better than a vain fervor, 
which dwells only in the diſordered mind of 
the enthutait, That Religion is of a more 
ſteady nature; cf a more ſober and manly 
quality; and that ſhe rejects with ſcorn, the 
ſupport of a mere fecling, fo volatile and in- 
determinate, fo trivial and ufelets, as that 
with which we would affociate her; a fecling 
varying in different men, and even in the 
iame man at different times, according to 
the accidental flow of the animal fpirits ; a 
feeling, laſtly, of which it may perhaps be 
taid, we are from our very nature, hardly 
ſuſceptible towards an inviſible Being. 


As to the operations of the IHoly Spirit,“ 
it may probably be further urged, that 
it is perhaps ſcarcely worth while to 
* ſpend much time in inquiring into the 
theory, when, in practice at leaſt, it is ma- 
e nifeſt, that there is no ſure criterion 
* whereby any one can aſcertain the reality 
of them, even in his own caſe, much lets 
ein that of another. All we know 1s, that 
+ pretenders to theſe extraordinary aſſiſtances, 
have never been wanting to abuſe the cre- 
dulity of the vulgar, and to try the patience 
** of the wife. From the canting hypocrites 

und 


OBJECTOR'S LAYGUAGE, 


« and wild tanatics of the laſt century, to their 
« lefs dangerous, chiefly becauſe lets ſucceſs- 
ful, deſcendants of the preſent day, we hear 


«6 


+6 


«6 


the ſame unwarranted claims, the fame 
idle tales, the fame low cant; and we 


may diſcern not feldom the fame mean 


artifices and mercenary ends, The doc- 


trine, to fay the beſt of it, can only ſerie 


to favour the indolence of man, while 
profeſſing to furniſh him with a compen- 
dious method of becoming wife and good, 
it ſuperſedes the neceſſity of his own per- 
ſonal labours. Quitting therefore all theſe 
ſlothful and chimerical ſpeculations, it is 
true wifdom to attach ourielves to what 
is more folid and practical ; to the work 
which you will not yourfelf deny to be 
tufficiently difficult to find us of ittelf 
tull employment : the work of rectifying 
the diforders of the paſſions, and of im- 


planting and cultivating the virtues of the 


moral character,” —* It is the fervice of 
the underſtanding which God requires of 
us, which you would degrade into a mere 
matter of bod:lv temperament, and ima- 
ginary impultes. You are contending for 
that which not only is altogether unwor- 
thy of our Divine Maſter, but which, with 
confiderate men, has ever brought his 
religion into ſuſpicion and difrepute, and 

* | under 
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under a ſhew of honouring him, ſerves on- 
hy to injure and diſcredit his cauſe.” Our 
Objector, warming as he proceeds, will per- 
haps aſſume a more impatient tone. Have 
not theſe doctrines,” he may exclaim, been 
ever perverted to purpoſes the moſt dil- 
« graceful to the Religion of Jefus ? If you 
« want an inſtance, look to the ſtandard of the 
inquiſition, and behold the pious Domini- 
* cans torturing their miſerable victims for 
* the Love of Chriſt *. Or would you rather 
« ſee the effects of your principles on a larger 
«ſcale, and by wholeſale (if the phraſe may 
be pardoned ;) catt your eyes acroſs the 
Atlantic, and let your zeal be edified by 
the holy activity of Cortez and Pizarro, 
and their apoſtles of the weſtern hemi- 
* ſphere. To what elſe have been owing 
tlie extenfive ravages of national perſecu- 
tions, and religious wars and cruſades; 
whereby rapacity, and pride, and cruelty, 
* ſheltering themſelves (ſometimes even 
from the furious bigots themſelves) under 
« the maſk of this ſpecious principle, have 
« ſo often afflicted the world? The Prince of 
peace has been made to aſſume the port of 
* a ferocious conqueror, and forgetting the 


* meſſage of good will to men, has ifſued 


* This was the motto on their banner. 


forth 


OBJECTION BISCUSSED. 


forth like a ſecond Scourge of the Earth “, 
 * to plague and defolate the human ipe- 
* cies.” 


Objection diſcuſſed. 


Tnar the ſacred name of Religion has 
been too often proſtituted to the moſt deteſt- 
able purpoles ; that furious bigots and bloody tous. 
perſecutors, and ſelf- intereſted hypocrites of 
all qualities and dimenſions, from the rapa- 
cious leader of an army, to the canting oracle 
of a congregation, have falſely called them- 
ſelves Chriſtians, are melancholy and humi- 
liating truths, which (as none o deeply la- 
ment them) none will more readily admit, 
than they who beſt underſtand the nature, 
and are moſt concerned for the honour of 
Chriſtianity. We are ready to acknowledge 
alſo without difpute, that the religious affec- 
tions, and the doctrine of divine afſiſtances, 
have almoſt at all times been more or lets 
diſgraced by the falſe pretences and extrava- 
gant conduct of wild fanatics and brain-fick 
enthuſiaſts. All this, however, is only as it 
happens in other inſtances, wherein the de- 
pravity of man perverts the bounty of God. 
Why is it here only to be made an argument, 


* Title of Attila king of tie Huns, whoſe deſolating 
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that there is danger of abuie? So is there 
alſo in the cate ef all the potent and opera- 
tive principles, whether in the natural or 
moral world. Take for an inftance the 
powers and properties of matter. Ihete were 
doubtleſꝭ detigned by Providence for our com- 
fort ahd well-being ; yet they are often mit- 
applied to trifliag purpoſes, and ſtill more 
frequently turned into fo many agents of mi- 
ſery and death. On this fact indeed is found- 
ed the well-known maxim, not more trite 
than juſt, that © the beſt things when cor- 
e rupted become the worlſt;”” a maxim which 
is eſpecially juſt in the inſtance of Religion. 
For in this cate it is not merely, as in ſome 
others, that a great power, when mitchiev- 
ouſly applied, muſt be hurtful in proportion 
to its ſtrength ; but that the very principle 
on which in general we depend for reſtrain- 
ing and retarding the progrets of evil, not 
only ceaſes to interpoſe any Kindly check, but 
is actively operative in the oppoſite direction. 
But will you therefore diſcard Religion al- 
together? The experiment was lately tricd 
in a neighbouring country, and profeſſed- 
ty on this very ground, The effects however 


with which it was attended, do not much 


encourage its repetition, But tuppute Rcli— 
gion were ditcarded, then Liberty remains to 
plague the world: a power which though 
95 whe: 
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when well employed, the diſpenſer of light 
and happinets, has been often proved, and 
eminently in this very inſtance, to be capable 
when abuſed, of becoming infinitely miſ- 


chicvous. Well then, extinguiſh Liberty. 


Then what more abuted by falte pretenders, 
than Patriotiſm? Well, extinguiſh Patriotiſm. 
But then the wicked carcer to which we 
have adverted, maſt have been checked but 
tor Courage. Blot out Courage—and fo 
might you procecd to extinguiſh one by one, 
Reaſon. and Speech, and Memory, and all the 
diſcriminating prerogatives of man. But per- 
haps more than enough has been already urged 
in reply to an objection,. which bottoms on 
ground ſo indetentible, as that which would 
equally warrant our condemning any phy- 


| fical or moral faculty altogether, on account 


of its being occationally abutcd. 


As to the polition or our Opponent, that 
there is no way whereby the validity of any 
pretentions to the religious affections may be 
atcertained; it muſt partly be admitted. Doubt- 
lets we are not able always to read the hearts 
of men, and to diſcover their real characters; 
and hence it is, that we in fome meaſure he 
open to the falſe and hypocritical pretences 
which are brought forward againſt us fo tri- 
umphantlv. But then theſe pretences no 
more prove all fimilar claims to be founded in 

talſe- 
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ſalſchood and hypocriſy, than there having 
been many falſe and intereſted pretenders to 
wiſdom and honeſty; would prove that there 
can be no fuch thing as a wiſe or an honeſt 
man. We do not argue thus but where our 
reaſon is under a corrupt bias. Why ſhould 
we be ſo much ſurpriſed and ſcandalized, 
when theſe impoſtors are detected in the 
church of Chriſt? It is no more than our 
bleſſed Maſter himfelf taught us to expect; 
and when the old difficulty is ftated, · didſt 
thou not tow good ſeed in thy field; whence 
then hath it tares?”” his own antwer fur- 
niſhes the beſt folution,—* an enemy hath 
done this.” —Hypocrity is indeed deteftable, 
and enthuſiaſm fufhciently miſchievous to 
juſtify our guarding againſt its approaches 
with jealous care. Yet it may not be im- 
proper to take this occaſion tor obſerving, 
that we are now and then apt to draw too 
unfavourable concluſions from unpleaſant ap- 
pearances, which may perhaps be chiefly or 
altogether owing to grots or confuſed con- 
ceptions, or to a diſguſting formality of de- 
meanor, or to indeterminate, low, or impro- 
perly familiar expreffious. The mode and 
language, in which a vulgar man will ex- 
preſs himſelf on the ſubject of Rcligion, 
will probably be vulgar, and it is difficult 
for people of literature and refinement not 
to be unreaſonably ſhocked by ſuch vul- 
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garities. But we ſhould at leaſt endeavour to Sr. 


correct the raſh judgements which we may 
he diſpoſed to form on thete occafions, and 
ſhould learn to recognize and to prize a found 
texture and juſt configuration, though dit- 
guiſed beneath a homely or uncouth drapery. 
It was an Apoſtle who declared that he had 
come (to the learned and accompliſhed Gre- 
cians too) © not with excellency of ſpeech, or 
the witdom of words.” From theſe he had 
ſtudiouſly abſtained, leſt he ſhould have ſeem- 
ed to owe his ſucceſs rather to the graces of 
oratory, than to the efficacy of his doctrines, 
and to the divine power with which they were 
accompanied. Even in our own times, when, 
the extraordinary operations and miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Spirit having ceaſed, the ne- 
ceſſity of ftudy and preparation, and of atten- 
tion to manner as well as matter, in order to 
qualify men to become teachers of religion, 
are no longer ſuperſeded, yet it is no more 


than an act of juſtice explicitly to remark, that 


a body of Chriſtians, which from the pecu- 
larly offenſive groſſneſſes of language in uſe 
among them, had, not without reaſon, excited 
ſuſpicions of the very worſt nature, have 
ſince reclaimed their character 75%, and have 

(5) Vide the teſtimony of Weſt India merchants to the 
— in the Report of the Privy Council on the Slave 
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perhaps excelled all mankind in ſolid and 
uaequivocal proofs of the love of Chriſt, and 
of the moſt ardent, and active, and patient 
zeal in his ſervice. It is a zeal tempered 
with prudence, ſoftened with meckneſs, ſo- 
berly aiming at great ends by the gradual 
operation of well adapted means, ſupported 
by a courage which no danger can intimi- 
date, and a quiet conſtancy Which no hard- 


thips can exhauſt, 


Sect. II. 
On the Admiſſion of the Paſſions ines Religion. 


Tux objection of our Opponent, that by 
inſiſting on the obligation of making our blet- 
fed Saviour the object of our religious affec- 
tions, we are degrading the worthip of the un- 
derſtanding, and are ſuhſtituting and raiting 
up a ſet of mere feelings in its ſtead, is one 
which deſerves our moſt terious confideration. 
If it be juſt, it is deciſive; for ours muſt be 
unqueſtionably © a reaſonable fervice “.“ 
The Objector muſt mean, either, that theſe 
affections are unreaſonable in themſelves, or 
that they are miſplaced in religion. He can 
fearcely however intend that the affections 
are in their own nature unreaſonable. To 
* Rom, xii. 1. 


fuppoſe 


OBJECTION DISCUSSED, 


ſuppoſe him to maintain this poſition, were 
to ſuppoſe him ignorant of what every ſchool- 
boy knows of the mechanitm of the human 
mind. We thall therctore take it for granted, 
that this cannot be h:s meaning, and proceed 
to examine the latter part of the #lternatrve. 
Here alto it may either be intended, that the 
affections are miſplaced in Religion, gererally, 
or that our bletled Saviour 1s not the proper 
object of them. The ſtrain of our Objector's 
language, no leſs than the objections them- 
telves which he has urged, render 1t evident 
that (perhaps without excluding the latter 


poſition) the former is in full poſſeſſion of his 


This notion of the affections being out of 
place in Religion, is indeed an opinion which 
appears to be generally prevalent. The af- 
fections are regarded as the ſtrong- holds of 
enthuſſaſm. It is therefore judged moſt ex- 
pedient to act, as prudent generals are uſed to 
do, when they raze the tortrets; or ſpike up 
the cannon, which are likely to fall into the 
hands of an enemy. Mankind are apt to be 
the dupes of miſapplied terms; and the pro- 
greſs of the pettuation now in queſtion, has 
been confiderably aided by an abuſe of lan- 
guage, not ſufficiently checked in its firſt ad- 
vances, whereby that ſpecies of Religion 
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which is oppoſite to the warm and affection- 
ate kind, has been ſuffered almoſt without diſ- 
turbance, to uſurp to itſelf the epithet of ra- 
tional. But let not this claim be too hattily ad- 
mitted. Let the poſition in queſtion be tho- 
roughly and impartially diſcuſſed, and it will 
appear, if I miſtake not, to be a grois and per- 
nicious error. If amputation be indeed indiſ- 
penſable, we muſt tubmit to it; but we may 
ſurely expect to be heard with patience, or 
rather with favour and indulgence, while we 
proceed to ſhew that there is no need to have 
recourſe to fo deſperate a remedy. The diſ- 
cuſſion will neceſſarily draw us into length. 
But our prolixity will not be greater than may 
well be claimed by the importance of the ſub- 
ject, eſpecially as it ſcarcely ſeems to have 
hitherto ſufficiently engaged the attention of 
writers on the ſubject of Religion. 


lt cannot methinks but afford a conſider- 
able preſumption againſt the doctrine which 
we arc about to combat, that it propoſes to 
exclude at once from the ſervice of Religion 
to grand a part of the compoſition of man; 
that in this our nobleſt employment it con- 
demus as Morte than uſeleſs, all the moſt ac- 
tive and operative principles of our nature. 
One cannot but ſuppoſe that like the organs 
of the body, ſo the elementary qualities and 


original 


OBJECTION DISCUSSED: 


original patfions of the mind were all given 
us tor valuable purpotes by our allwiſe Crea- 
tor. It is indeed one or the fad evidences of 
our fallen condition, that they are now perpe- 
tually tumultuating and rebelling againtt the 
powers of realon and contcience, to which 
they ſhould be ſubject. But even if Revela- 
tion had been ſilent, natural reaſon might 
have in ſome degree pretumed, that it would 
be the eſtect of a Religion which ſhould come 
from God, completely to repair the conte- 
quences of our tuperinduced depravity. The 
ſchemes of mere human witdom had indeed 
te citly confeſſed, that this was a taſk beyond 
their ſtrength. Of the two moſt celebrated 
Fſtems of philotophy, the one expreſsly con- 
firmed the uturpation of the paſſions; while 
the other, deſpairing of being able to regulate; 
law nothing leſt but to extinguith them. The 
former acted like a weak government, which 
gives independence to a rebelizous province, 
which it cannot reduce. The latter formed 
its boaſted ſcheme merely upon the plan of 
that barbarous policy, which compoſes the 
troubles of a turbulent land by the extermina- 
tion of its inhabitants. This is the calm, not 
of order, but of ination ; it is not tranquil- 
lity, but the ſtillneſs of death; 
Trucidare falſo nomine imperium, & ubi ſolitudinem fa- 
cunt, pacem appellant — 
G 2 Chriſtianity, 
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Chriſtianity, we might hope, would not be 
driven to any fuch wretched expedients ; 
nor in fact does ſhe condeſcend to them. 
They only thus undervalue her ſtrength, 
who miſtake her character, and are ignorant 
of her powers, It is her peculiar glory, and 
her main office, to bring all the facultics of 


our nature into their juſt ſubordination and 


dependence; that ſo the whole man, com- 
plete in all his functions, may be reſtored to 
the true ends of his being, and be devoted, 
entire and harmonious, to the ſervice and 
glory of God. © My fon, give me thine 
„ feart —“ Thou fhalt love the Lord thy 
„God with all thy et: — Such are the 
direct and comprehenſive claims which are 
made on us in the holy Scriptures. We can 
ſcarcely indeed look into any part of the ſacred 
volume without meeting abundant proots, 
that it is the religion of the Affections which 
God particularly requires. Love, Zeal, Gra- 
titude, Joy, Hope, Truſt, are each of them 
ſpecified ; and are not allowed to us as weak- 
neſſes, but enjoined on us as our bounden 
duty, and commended to us as our acceptable 
worſhip. Where paſſages are ſo numerous, 
there wou be no end of particular citations. 
Let it be ſufficient theretore, to refer the 
reader to the word of God. "There let him 
obterve too, that as the lively exerciſe of the 

paſſions 


OBJECTION DISCUSSED. 


paſſions towards their legitimate object, is 
always fpoken of with praiſe, to a cold, hard, 
unfeeling heart is repretented as highly cri- 
minal. Lukewarmneis is ſtated to be the 
object of God's ditguſt and averſion; zeal and 
love, of his favour and delight; and the taking 
away of the heart of ſtone and the implant- 
ing of a warmer and more tender nature in 
its ſtead, is ſpecifically promiſed as tlie effect 
of his returning favour, and the work of his 
renewing grace. It is the prayer of an in- 
ipired teacher, in behalf of thuin for whom be 
was molt intereſted, that their love” (alrea- 
dy acknowledged to be great) © might abound 
vet more and more:“ Thote modes of 
worthip are ſet forth and preſcribed, winch 
are beſt calculated to excite the dormant affec- 
tions, and to maintain them in lively cxerciſe; 
and the aids of mutic and tinging are expreisly 
fuperadded to increate their effect. If we 
look to the moſt eminent of the Scripture 
Characters, we thall find them warm, zealous, 
and affectionate. When engaged in their 
favourite work of celebrating the goodneſs 
of their Supreme Benefactor, their touls ap- 
pear to burn within them, their hearts kindle 
into rapture ; the powers of language are in- 
adequate to the expreſſion of their tranſports; 
and they call on all nature to ſwell the chorus, 


and to unite with them in hallelujahs of 


G 3 gratitude, 
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gratitude, and joy, and praiſe. The man 
after God's own heart moſt of all abounds 
in theſe glowing effuſions ; and his compo- 
ſitions appear to have been given us in order 
to ſet the tone, as it were, to all tucceeding 
generations. Accordingly (to quote the 
words of a late excellent prelate * , Who was 
himſelf warmed with the fame heavenly 
flame) © in the language of this divine book, 

the praiſes of the church have been offered 
up to the Throne of Grace from age ta 
age.“ Again, when it pleaſed God to 
check the future apoſtle of the Gentiles in his 
wild career, and to make him a monument. 
of transforming grace ; was the force of his 


affections FI WP or was 1t not only that 


their direction was changed ? He brought 
his affections entire and unabated into the 
{ervice of his bleſſed Maſter. His zeal now 
burned even with an increaſe of brightneſs; 
and no intenſeneſs, no continuance of ſuffer- 
ing could allay its ardor, or damp the fervors 
of his triumphant exultations. Finally 
The worſhip and ſervice of the glorified ſpirits 
in Heaven, is not repreſented to us a cold 
intellectual inveſtigation, but as the worſhip 
and fervice of gratitude and love. And 
ſurely it will not be diſputed, that it ſhould 
be even here the humble endeavour of thoſe, 
Dr. Horne, | 

ER who 
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who are promiſed while on earth © to be 
made mcct to be partakers of the inheri- 
« tance of the ſaints in light,” to bring their 
hearts into a Capacity for joining in thoſe 
everlaſting praiſes. 


Bur it may not be unadvifable for the 
writer here to guard againſt a miſtaken ſup- 
polition, from which the mind of our Objec- 
tor by no means appears exempt, that the 
force of the religious affections is to be 
mainly eſtimated 0 had almoſt ſaid by the 
thermometer) by the degree of mere animal 
fervor, by ardors, and tranſports, and raptures, 
of which, from conſtitutional temperament, 
a perſon may be eaſily ſuſceptible; or into 
which daily experience muſt convince us, 


that people of ſtrong conceptions and of 


warm paſſions may work themſelves without 


much difficulty, where their hearts are by no 


means truly or deeply intereſted. Every 
tolerable actor can atteſt the truth of this 
remark. Theſe high degrees of the paſſions 
bad men may experience, good men may 
want. They may be affected; they may be 
genuine; but whether genuine or affected, 
they form not the true ſtandard by which 


the real nature or ſtrength of the religious 


affections is to be determined. To aſcertain 
theſe points, we muſt examine, whether they 
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appear to be grounded in knowledge, to have 
their root in ſtrong and juſt conceptions of 
the great and manifald excellences of ter 
object, or to be ignorant, unmeaning, or 
vague : Whether they are natural and eaiy, or 
conſtrained and forced; waketul and apt to 
fix on their great objects, dehgnting in their 
proper nutriment (if the expretuon, may 
be allowed) the excrcutes of praver and praiic, 
and religious contemplation ; or voluntarily 
omitting qitcred occations of receiving it, 
looking forward to them with little expec- 
tation, Icoking back on them with little 
complacency, and being diſappointed of them 
with little regret: by obſerving whether theſe 
religious affections are merely occational 
viſitants, or he abiding inmates of the foul : 
whether they have got the maſtery over the 
vicious paſhons and propentities, with which 
in their origin, and nature, and tendency, they 
are at open variance; or whether if the vic- 
tory be not yet complete, the war 1s at leaſt 
conſtant, and the breach irreconcilable : 
whether they moderate and regulate all the 
inferior appetites and defires which are cul- 
pable only in their excets, thus ftriving to 
reign in the boſom with a ſettled unditputed 
predominance: by examining, whether above 
all they mauifeſt themſelves by prompting 
to the active diſcharge of the duties of life, 


the 
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the perſonal, and domeſtic, and relative, and gxer. 


profeſſional, and ſocial, and civil duties. 


Here the widenets of their range and the unn: 


verfality of their influence, will generally 
ſerve to diſtinguith them from thote partial 
efforts of diligence and ſelf-denial, to which 
mankind are prompted by fubordinate mo- 
tives. All proots other than this deduced 
from conduct, arc in ſome degree ambiguous. 
This, this onlv, whether we argue from 
Reaſon or from Scripture, is a ſure infallible 
criterion. From the daily incidents of con- 
jugal and domeſtic life, we learn that a heat 
of affection occationally vehement, but ſuper- 
ficial and tranſitory, may conſiſt too well 
with a courſe of conduct, exhibiting incon- 
teſtable proots of neglect and unkindneſs. 
But the paſſion, which alone the Holy Scrip- 
tures dignify with the name of Love, is a 
deep, not a tuperficial feeling; a fixed and per- 
manent, not an occaſional emotion. It proves 
the validity of its title, by actions correſpond- 
ing with its nature, by practical endeavours 
to gratify the withes and to promote the inte- 
reſts of the object of affection. If a man 
* love me, he will keep my ſayings.” This 

* is the love of God, that we keep his com- 
* mandments.” This therefore is the beſt 
ttandard by which to try the quality, or, the 
quality being aſcertained, to eſtimate the 
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ſtrength of the religious afreetions. Without 
tuffering ourlelves to derive too much compla- 
cency trom tranſient fers of devotion, we 
ſhould carefuily and frequently prove ourtelves 
by this leſs dubitable teſt; unpartially examin- 
ing our daily conduct ; and often comparing 
our actual, with our poſſible ſervices, the fair 
amount of our exertions, with our natural or 
acquired means and opportunities of uſetul- 
nels. 


After this large explanation, the pro- 
lixity of which will we truſt be pardoned on 
account of the importance of the ſubject, and 
the danger of miſtakes both on the right 
hand and on the left, we are perfectly ready 
to concede to the objector, whole arguments 
we have to long been contidering, that the 
religious atfections ruſt be expected to be 
more or leis lively in different men, and in 
the ſame man at different times, in propor- 
tion to natural tempers, ages, ſituations, and 
habits of lite. But, to found an objettion on 
this ground, would be as unreatorable as it 
were altogether to deny the obligation of the 
precepts, which command us to rclieve the 
neceſſities of the indigent, becauſe the in- 
finitely varying circumſtances of mankind 
muſt render it impoſſible to ſpecify before- 
hand the ſum which each individual ought on 
the whole to allot to this purpoſe, or to fix 

in 


OBJECTION DISCUSSED. 


in every particular inſtance, on any determin- 
ate mexure, and mode of contribution. 
To the one caſe no leis than to the other, 
we may apply the maxim of an eminent 
writer; © An honeft heart is the beſt ca- 
« ſuiſt.“' He who every where but in Re- 
ligion is warm and animated, there only 
phlegmatic and cold, can hardly expect (eſpe- 
cially if this coldneſs be not the ſubject of 
unfeigned humiliation and torrow) that his 
plea on the ground of natural temper ſhould 
be admitted; any more than that of a perfon 
who thould urge his poverty as a juſtifica- 
tion of his not relieving the wants of the 
neceſſitous, at the very time that he ſhould 
be launching out into expence without re- 
ſtraint, on occaſions in which he ſhould be 
really prompted by his inchnations. In both 
caſes, © it is the willing mind which is re- 
« quired.” Where that is found © every man 
* will be judged according to what he hath, 
* and not according to what he hath not *.” 


After the decifive proofs already adduced 
from the word of God, of the unreaſonable- 
neſs of the objection to the admiſſion of the 
paſſions into Religion, all farther argu- 
ments may appear tuperfluous to any one 


who is diſpoſed to bow to ſcriptural au- 


thority. Yet the point is of ſo much im- 


2 Cor. viii. 12. 
portance, 
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OBJECTION DISCUSSED. 


portance, and it 1s to be feared, fo little 
regarded, that it may not be amiſs to con- 
tinue the diſcuſſion. "The beſt retults of our 
underſtanding will be ſhewn to fall in with 
what clearly appears to be the authoritative 
ianguage of revelation; and to call in the aid 
of the affections to the ſervice of Religion, 
will prove to be not only what tober reaſon 
may permit, as in fome ſort allowable ; but 
to be that Which ſhe clearly and ſtrongly dic- 
tates to our deliberate judgments, as being 
what the circumſtances of our natural condi- 
tion indiſpenfably require. We have every one 
of us a work to accomplith, wherein our cter- 
nal intereſts are at ſtake; a work to which we 
are naturally idiſpoted, We live in a world 
abounding with objects which diſtract our at- 
tention and divert our endeavours; and adead- 
ly enemy is ever at hand to ſeduce and beguile 
us. If we pertievere indeed, ſucceſs is certain; 
but our <ttorts mutt know no remiſſion. There 
is a call on us for vigorous and continual re- 
ſolution, ſelf-denial, and activity. Now, man 
is not a being of mere intellect. 


Video meliora proboque, deteriora ſequor, 
is a complaint which, alas! we all of us 


might daily utter. The lighteſt ſolicitation 


of appetite is often able to draw us to act 
in oppoſition to our cleareſt judgement, our 
higheſt intereſts, and moſt refolute determi- 

nations, 


OBJECTION DISCUSSED, 


nations. Sickneſs, poverty, diſgrace, and 
even eternal mitery itſelt, tometumes in vain 
ſolicit our regards; they are all excluded 
from the vicw, and thrutt as it were be- 
vond the ſphere of vition, by ſome poor un- 
ſubſtantial trantient object, fo minute and 
coſitemptible as almoſt to eſcape the notice 
of the eve of reaton. 

Theſe obſervations are more ſtrikingly 
confirmed in our religious concerns than in 
any other; becaute in them the intereſts at 


ſtake are of tranſcendant importance: but 


they hold equally in every inſtance accord- 
ing to its meaſure, wherein there is a call 
for laborious, painful, and continued exer- 
tions, from which any one 1s likely to be 
deterred by obſtacles, or ſeduced by the fo- 
licitations of pleaſure. What then is to bc 
done in the cafe of any fuch arduous and 
eceſſary undertaking? The anſwer is obvi- 
ous— You fhould endeavour not only to con- 
vince the underitanding, but alto to affect the 
heart; and for this end, you mutt ſecure the 
remtorcement of the paſſions. "This is indeed 
the courte which would be naturally followed 
by every man of common underſtanding, who 


ſhould know that tome one for whom he 


was deeply intereſted, a child, for inſtance, 
or a brother, were about to enter on a long, 
difficult, perilous, and critical adventure, 

wherein 
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wherein ſucceſs was to be honour and afflu- 
ence; defeat was to be contempt and ruin: 
And ſtill more, if the parent were convinced 
that his child poſſeſſed tacultics which, ſtre- 
nuoufly and unremittingly exerted, would 
prove equal to all the exigences of the en- 
terprize, but knew him allo to be volatile and 
inconſtant, and had reaſon to doubt his retolu- 
tion and his vigilance; how would the friendly 
monitor's endeavour be redovbied, / to poſleſs 
his pupil's mind with the worth and dignity 
of the undertaking, that there ſhould be no 
opening for the entrance of any inferior con- 
ſideration —“ Weigh well (he would ſay) 
* the value of the object for Which you are 
* about to contend, and contemplate and 
* itudy its various excellences, till your whole 
** ſoul be on fire tor its acquitition. Conſider 
< too, that, if you fail, miſery and infamy are 
* united in the alternative which awalts you: 
Let not the miſtaken notion of its being 
* a ſafe and caty tervice, for a moment be- 
* guile you into the diſcontinuance or re- 
* miſſion of your efforts. Be aware of 
* your imminent danger, and at the fame 
time know your true ſecurity, It is a ſer- 
vice of labour and peril; but one wherein 
e the powers which you poſſeſs, ſtrenuouſly 
* and perſeveringly exerted, cannot but 
* crown vou with victory. Accuſtom your- 

3 « felf 
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&« ſelf to look firſt to the dreadful confe- 
& QUENCES of failure; then fix your eve on 
the glorious prize which is before you; and 
„ when your ſtrength begins to fail, and 
« your ſpirits are well nigh exhauſted, let 
« the animating view rekindle vour refolu- 
tion, and call forth in renewed vigour the 
«* fainting energies of your toul.” 

It was the remark of an unerring obferv- 
er, © The children of this world are wiſer 
in their generation than the children of 
light.“ And it is indifputably true, that 
in religion we have to argue and plead with 
men for principles of action, the dom and 
expediency of which are univerſally acknow- 
ledged in matters of worldly concern. $0 it 
is in the inſtance before us. The cate which 
has been juit detcribed, is an exact, but a 
taint repreſentation of our condition in this 
life. Frail and “ inſirm of purpoſe,” we 
have a buſincts to exccute of tupreme and in- 
diſpenſable neceffirv. Solicitations to ne- 
glect it every where abound: the difficulties 
ard dangers are numerous and urgent; and 
the night of death cometh, how foon we know 
not, © when no man can work.” All this 
is granted. It ſcems to be a ſtate of things 
Wherein one thould look out with folicitude 
for ſome powerful ſtimulants. Mere know- 
tedge is confeſſodly too weak. The affec- 
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tions alone remain to ſupply the deficiency: 


l 
. 
15 
: 
. 


They preciſely meet the occaſion, and ſuit 
the purpoſes intended. Yet, when we pro- 


poſe to tit ourſelves for our great undertaking; 
by calling them in to our help, we are to be 


told that we are acting contrary to reaſon. 
Is this reaſonable, to ſtrip us firſt of our ar- 


mour of proof, and then to ſend us to the 
ſharpeſt of encounters? Jo fummon us to 


the ſevereſt labours, but firſt to rob us of the 


precious cordials which ſhould brace our 


ſinews and recruit our ſtrength? 


| Let theſe pretended advocates for reaſon at 
length then confeſs their folly, and do juſtice 
to the ſuperior wiſdom as well as goodneſs 
of our heavenly Inſtructor, who better un- 
derſtanding our true condition, and knowing 
our frowardneſs and inadvertency, has moſt 
reaſonably as well as kindly pointed out and 
enjoined on us the uſe of thoſe aids which 
may counteract our infirmities; who com- 
manding the effect, has commanded alto the 
means whereby it may be accompliſhed. 


And now, if the uſe of the affections in 


religion, in general, be at length ſhewn to 
be conformable to reaſon, it will not require 
many words to prove that our bleſſed Saviour 
is the proper object of them. We know 


that love, gratitude, joy, hope, truſt, (the af - 
fections 
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fections in queſtion) have ali their appro- 
priate objects. Now it mutt be at once con- 
ceded, that if theſe appropriate objects be 
not exhibited, it is perfectly unreaſonable to 
expect that the correſpondent paſſions {ſhould 
be excited. If we atk for love, in the 
caſe of an object which has no excellence 
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or defirablenets; for gratitude, where no 


obligation has been conferred; for joy, 
where there is no juſt cauſe of telf-congra- 
tulation ; for hope, where nothing is expect- 
ed; for truſt, where there exiſts no ground 
of reliance; then indeed, we muſt kits the 
rod, and patiently ſubmit to correction. 
This would be indeed Egyptian bondage, to 
demand the effects without the means of 
producing them. Is the cafe then ſo? Are 
we ready to adopt the language of the avow- 
ed enemies of our adorable Saviour; and 
again to ſay of him © in whom dwelleth all 
* the fulneſs of the Godhead bodily,” that 
* he hath no form nor comelinets; and when 
* we ſhall fee him, there is no beauty that 
* we ſhould defire him *?” Is it no obliga- 
tion, that he who © thought it not robbery 
* to be equal with God,” thould yet for our 
fakes make himſelf of no reputation, and 
* take upon him the form of a ſervant, 
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c and be made in the likeneſs of men; and 
« humble himſelf, and become obedient unto 
« death, even the death of the croſs*?” Is 
it no cauſe of © joy, that to us is born a Sa- 
« viour “, by whom we may © be delivered 
from the power of darkneſs; and be made 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the ſaints in light!“ ? 
* hope comparable to that of our calling 8 
Which is Chriſt in us, the hope of glory?” 
Can there be a ut to be preferred to the 
reliance on Chriſt Jeſus; who is the ſame 
* yeſterday, to-day, and for ever *? Surely, 
if our Opponent be not dead to every generous 
emotion, he cannot look his own objection in 


the face, without a bluſh of ſhame and in- 


dignation. 


SECT. 111. 


Conſideration of the Reaſunableneſs of Affection, 
| _ towards an inviſible Being. 

Bur forced at laſt to retreat from his fa- 
vourite poſition, and compelled to acknow- 
ledge that the religious affections towards 
our bleſſed Saviour are not unreaſonable; he 
ſtill however maintains the combat, ſug- 
geſting that by the very conſtitution of our 
nature, we are not ſuſceptible of them to- 
* Philip. ii. 6, 7, 8. f Col. i. 12, 13. JJ Col. i. 27. 

+ Luke, ii. 10, 11. §Epheſ. i. 18. » Heb. xiii. 8. 
| * wards 


Can there be a 


— 


OBJECTION DISCUSSED. 
wards an inviſible Being; in whoſe caſe, it 
will be added, we are ſhut out from all thoſe 
means of communication and intercourſe, 


which knit and cement the union between 
man and man. 


We mean not to deny that there is ſome- 


thing in this objection. It might even ſeem 
to plead the authority of Scripture in its fa- 
vour—* He that loveth not his brother whom 
« he hath ſeen, how can he love God whom 
« he hath not feen*?” And it was indeed 
no new remark in Horace's days, 
Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aures, 
Quam quz ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus. 
We receive impreſſions more readily from 
viſible objects, we feel them more ſtrongly, 
and retain them more durably. But though 
it muſt be granted that this circumſtance 
makes it a more difficult taſk to preſerve the 
affections in queſtion in a healthful and vi- 
gorous ſtate ; is it thereby rendered impoſ- 
lible ? This were indeed a moſt precipitate 
concluſion ; and any one who thould be dif- 
| poſed to admit the truth of it, might be at 
leaſt induced to hefitate, when he ſhould re- 
flect that the argument applies equally againſt 
the poſſibility of the love of God, a duty of 
which the moſt curfory reader of Scrip- 
1 John, iv, 20. 
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cnay, ture, if he admit its divine authority, can- 


not but acknowledge the indiſpenſable obli- 
cation. But we need only look back to the 
Scripture proofs which have been lately ad- 
duced, to be convinced that the religious af- 
fections are therein inculcated on us, as 
a matter of high and ſerious obligation. 
Hence we may be aflured that the impoſit- 
bility ſtated by] our Opponent does not exiſt. 


Let us ſcrutinize this matter, however, 
a little more minutely, and we ſhall be com- 
pelled to acknowledge, though the concluſion 
may make againſt ourſelves, that the objec- 
tion vaniſhes when we fairly and accurately 
inveſtigate the circumſtances of the caſc. 
With this view, let us look a little into the 
nature of the affections of the human mind, 
and endeavour to afcertain whence it is that 
they derive their nutriment, and are found 
trom experience to increate in ſtrength. 


The ſtate of man is ſuch, that his feelings 
are not the obedient fervants of his reaſon, 
prompt at once to tollow its dictates, as to 
their direction, and their meaſure. Excel- 
lence is the juſt object of love; good in ex- 
pectancy, of hope; evil to be apprehended, 
of fear; our fellow creatures“ mi:fortunes, 
and ſufferings, conſtitute the juſt objects of 
pity. Each of theſe paſſions, it might be 


9 thought, 
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thought, would be excited, in proportion to 
what our reaſon ſhould inform us were the 
magnitude and conſequent claims of its cor- 
reſponding object. But this is by no means 
the caſe. Take firſt for a proof the inſtance 
of pity. We read of ſlaughtered thouſands 
with leſs emotion, than we hear the parti- 
culars of a ſhocking accident which has hap- 
pened in the next ſtreet; the diſtreſſes of a 
novel, which at the ſame time we know to 
be fictitious, affect us more than the dry nar- 
rative of a battle. We become fo much in- 
tereſted by theſe incidents of the imagina- 
tion (aware all the while that they are mere- 
ly ſuch) that we cannot ſpeedily banith them 
from our thoughts, nor recover the tone of 
our minds; and often, we ſcarcely bring our- 
{elves to lay down our book at the call of 
real mistortune, of which we go perhaps to 
the reher, on a principle of duty, but with 
little ſenſe of intereſt or emotion of tender- 
neſs. It were caty to ſhew that it is much 
the ſame in the caſe of the other affections. 


Whatever be the caute of this diſproportion, 


which (as metaphyfics fall not within our 
province) we ſhall not ſtop to examine, the 
fact is. undeniable. "There appears naturally 
to be a certain ſtrangeneſs hetween the pat- 
ſion and its object, which tamiliarity and the 


power of habit muſt gradually overcome. 
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You muſt contrive to bring them into c/s/e 
contact; they muſt be jointed and glued to- 
gether by the particularities of little inci- 
dents. Thus in the production of heat in 
the phyſical world, the flint and the ſteel 
produce not the effect without collifion ; the 
rudeſt Barbarian will tell us the neceſſity of 
attrition, and the chemiſt of mixture. Now, 
an object, it is admitted, is brought into cliſer 
contact with its correſponding paſſion, by 
being ſeen and converſed with. This we 
grant is one way; but does it follow that 
there is no other? To aſſert this, would be 
ſomething like maintaining, in contradiction 
to univerſal experience, that objects of viſion 
alone are capable of attracting our regard, 
But nothing can be more unfounded than 
fuch a ſuppoſition, It might appear to be 
too nearly approaching to the ludicrous, to 
ſuggeſt as an example to the contrarv, the 
metaphyheian's attachment to his infubſtan- 
tial ſpeculations, or the zeal diſplayed in the 
purtuit, 


Extra lammantia maenia mundi, 


of abſtract ſciences, where there is no idea 
of bringing them * within the viſible diurnal 
« ſphere” to the vulgarity of practical appli- 
cation, The inſtance of the novel before. 
mentioned, proves, that we may be extremely 

affected 
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affected by what we know to be merely 


ideal incidents and beings. By much think- 
ing or talking of any one; by uſing our minds 
to dwell ou his excellences; by placing him 
in imaginary fituations which intereſt and 
affect us; we find ourſelves becoming inſen- 
fibly more and more attached to him: where- 
as it is the ſureſt expedient for extinguiſhing 
an attachment which already exiſts, to en- 
gage in ſuch occupations or fociety, as may 
cauſe our catual thoughts and more fixed 
meditations to be diverted from the object 
of it. Aſk a mother who has been long ſe- 
parated from her child, efpecially if he has 
been in circumſtances of honour, or of dan- 
ger, to draw her attention to him, and to keep 
it in wakefulneſs and exerciſe, and the will 
tell you, that fo far from becoming lets dear, 
he appears to have grown more the object 
of her affections. She ſeems to herſelf to 
love him even better than the child who has 
been living under her roof, and has been daily 
in her view. How does the rejoice in his 
good fortune, and weep over his diſtreſſes! 
With what impatience does the anticipate the 
time of his return ! 

We find therefore that fight and perſonal 
intercourſe do not ſeem neceſſary to the pro- 
duction or increaſe of attachment, where 


the means of c/oſe cantuct have been afforded; 
W 4 but 
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cu. but on the other hand, if an object have been 


prevented from coming into c/ofe contact, 
ſight and perſonal wt-:courſe are not tuth- 
cient to give it the power of exciting the af- 
fections in proportion to its real magnitude. 
Suppole the caſe of a perſon whom we have 
often ſcen, and m ay have occaſionally con- 
verſed with, and of whom we have been told 
in the general, that he puſſeſſes extraordinary 
merits, We aſſent to the aſſertion. But if 
we have no knowledge of particulars, no 
clote 2cquaintance with him, nothing in ſhort 
which brings his merits home to us, they in- 
tereſt us leis than what we know to be a far 
inferior degree of the very fame qualities 
in one of our common aſſociates. A parent 
has ſeveral children, all conſtantly under his 
eye, and equally dear to him. Yet if any 
one of them be taken ill, it is brought into ſo 
much cloſer contact than before, that it ſeems 
to abſorb and engroſs the parent's whole affec- 
tion. Thus then, though it will not be de- 
nied that an object by being viſible may 
thereby excite its correſponding affection 
with more facility; yet this is manifeſtly far 
from being the prime confideration. And 
fo far are we from being the ſlaves of the 
ſenſe of viſion, that a familiar acquaintance 
with the intrinſic excellences of an object, 


aided, 1t muſt be admitted, by the power of 


habit, 
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habit, will render us almoſt inſenſible to the $sxcr. 


impreſſions which its outward form conveys, 


and able entirely to loſe the conſciouſneſs of 


an unſightly exterior. 


We may be permitted to remark, that the 
foregoing obſervations furniſh an explanation, 
leſs diſcreditable than that which has been 
ſometimes given, of an undoubted phænotme- 
non in the human mind, that the greateſt pub- 
lic misfortunes, however the underſtanding 
may lecture, are apt really ta afte&t our feelings 
leſs than the moſt trivial diſaſter which hap- 
pens to ourſelves. An eminent writer {a} 
ſcarcely overſtated the point when he ob- 
ſerved, © that it would occaſion -a man of 
% humanity more real diſturbance to know 
that he was the next morning to loſe his 
« little finger, than to hear that the great 
empire of China had been ſuddenly fwal- 
« lowed up by an earthquake. The thoughts 
of the former, would kcep him awake all 
„night; in the latter cat, after making 
many melancholy reflections on the pre- 
cariouſneſs of human life, and the vanity 
of all the labours of man which could be 
thus annihilated in a moment; after a 
< little ſpeculation too perhaps on the cauſes 
< of the diſaſter, and its effects in the politi- 
cal and commercial world; he would pur- 


(2) Dr. Ada SuUHrE. Vide Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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c ſue his buſineſs or his pleaſure with the 
« ſame eaſe and tranquillity as if no ſuch 
« accident had happened; and ſnore at night 
« with the moſt profound ſerenity over the 
„ruin of a hundred million of his fellow 
« creatures. Selſiſhneſs is not the cauſe of 
this, for the moſt unfeeling brute on earth 
« would ſurely think nothing of the lots of a 
finger, if he could thereby prevent fo dread- 
« ful a calamity.” This doctrine of contact 
which has been opened above, affords a ſatis- 
factory ſolution; and from all which has been 
ſaid (the writer has reaſon perhaps to apolo- 
gize for the length of the diſcuſſion) the cir- 
cumſtances, by which the affections of the 
mind towards any particular object are gene- 
rated and ſtrengthened, may be eaſily col- 
lected. The chief of theſe appear to be, 
whatever tends to give a diſtin&t and lively 
impreſſion of the object, by ſetting before us 
its minute parts, and by often drawing to- 
wards it the thoughts and affections, ſo as to 
inveſt it by degrees with a confirmed aſcen- 
dency: whatever tends to excite and to keep 
in exerciſe a lively intereſt in its behalf: in 
other words; full knowledge, diſtinct and fre- 
quent mental entertainment, and pathetic con- 
templations. Suppoſing theſe means to have 
been uſed in any given degree, it may be ex- 


pected, that they will be more or leſs effica- 
c10us, in proportion as the intrinſic qualities 
of 
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of the object afford greater or leſs ſcope 
for their operation, and more or fewer ma- 
terials with which to work. Can it then 
he coneeived, that they will be of no avail 
when ſteadily practifed in the cafe of our Re- 
deemer ! If the principles of love, and grati- 
tude, and joy, and hope, and truſt, are not 
utterly extinct within us, they cannot but be 
called forth by the various correſponding 
objects which that bleſſed contemplation 
would gradually bring forth to our view. 
Well might the language of the apoſtle be 
addreſſed to Chriſtians, *« Whom having 101 
* ſeen ye love; in whom, though now ye ſee 
« him not, yet believing, ye reioice with joy un- 
„ ſpeakable, and full of glory *.“ 


Bur freſh conſiderations pour in to render 
in this inſtance, the plea of its being impoſſible 
to love an inviſible being, ſtill more invalid. 
Our bleſſed Saviour, if we may be permitted ſo 
to ſay, is not removed far from us; and the 
various relations in which we ſtand towards 
him, ſeem purpoſely made known to us, in 


Special 
Grounds 
for the reli- 


us Af- 
ections to- 


wards our 
Saviour. 


order to furniſh ſo many different bonds of 


connection with him, and conſequent occa- 
ſions of continual intercourſe. He exhibits 
not himſelf to us © dark with exceſſive 
* briglitneſs,” but is let down as it were to 


* x Pet. i. 8. 
the 
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enar. the poflibilities of human converſe. We 


III. 
— de 


may not think that he is incapable of 


entering iuto our little concerns, and ſympa- 
thizing with them; for we are graciouſly 
aſſured that he is not one © who cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our inſirmitics, 
having been in all points tempted like as 
« we are *.“ The figures under which he 
is repreſented, are fuch as convey ideas of the 
utmoſt tenderneſs. He thall feed his flock 
like a ſhepherd; he ſhall gather the lambs iii 
* his arm, and carry them in his boſom, 
« and ſhall gently lead thoſe that are with 
« young +.” —* They ſhall not hunger 
„ nor thirſt, neither ſhall the heat nor 
« {un ſmite them; for he that hath mercy 
„on them, ſhall lead them, even by the 
« ſprings of water ſhall he guide them 3.“ 
I will not leave you orphans ca was one of 
his laſt conſolatory declarations d. The chil- 
dren of Chriſt arc here ſeparated indeed from 
the pertonal view of him; but not from his 
paternal attection and paternal care. Mean- 
while let them quicken their regards by the 
animating anticipation of that bleſſed day, 
when he © whois gone to prepare a place 
for them, will come again to receive them 
* Heb. iv. 15. 1 Ifaiah, xlix. 10. 


+ Ifaiah, xi. 1. $ John, xiv. 18. 
(a] The word Comfortleks is rendered in the margin 


Orphans. 
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« ynto himſelf.” Then ſhall they be ad- 
mitted to his more immediate pretence : 
„Now we fee through a glaſs darkly ; but 


then face to face: now I know in part; 


« hut then ſhall I know, even as I am 
„ known “.“ 


Surelv more than enough has been now 
ſaid to prove that this particular cate, from 
its very nature, furniſhes the moſt abundant 
and powerful conſiderations and means for 
exciting the feelings; and it might be con- 
tended, without fear of refutation, that by 
the diligent and habitual uſe of thoſe conſi- 


_ dcrations and means, we might with conſi- 


dent expectation of ſucceſs, engage in the 
work of raiſing our affections towards our 
bleſſed Saviour to a ſtate of due force and 
activity. But, bleſſed be God, we have a 
{till better reliance ; for the grand circum- 
ſtance of all yet remains behind, which the 
writer has been led to deter, from his with 
to contend with his opponents on their own 
ground. This circumltance is, that here, no 
lets than in other particulars, the Chriſtian's 
hope 1s founded, not on the tpeculations or 
the ſtrength of man, but on the declaration 
of Him who cannot lie, on the power of 


Omnipotence. 


®* 1 Cor. iii. 12. 
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We learn from the Scriptures that it is one 
main part of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, to implant theſe heavenly principles 
in the human mind, and to cheriſh their 
growth. We are encouraged to believe that 
in anſwer to our prayers, this aid from above 
will give efficacy to our carneſt endeavours, 
if uſed in humble dependence on divine 
grace. We may therefore with confidence 
take the means which have been fuggeſted. 
But let us, in our turn, be permitted to aſk 
our opponents, have hey humbly and per- 
ſeveringly applied for this divine ſtrength ? 
or diſclaiming that aſſiſtance, perhaps as 


tempting them to indolence, have they been 


ſo much the more ſtrenuous and unweariec 
in the uſe of their own unaided endeavours ? 
or rather have they not been equally negli- 
gent of both? Renouncing the one, they 
have wholly omitted the other. But this 1s 
far from being all. They even reverſe all the 
methods which we have recommended as 


being calculated to increaſe regard; and ex- 


actly follow that courſe which would be pur- 
fued by any one who ſhould with to reduce 
an exceſſive affection. Yet thus leaving un- 
tried all the means, which, whether from 
Reaſon or Scripture, we maintain to be ne- 
ceſſary to the production of the end, nay 
uſing ſuch as are of a directly oppoſite na- 

ture, 
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ture, theſe men preſume to talk to us of im- 
poſſibilities! We may rather contend that 


our reaſonings. We lay it down as a funda- 
mental poſition, that ſpeculative knowledge 
alone, that mere ſuperficial curſory conſider- 
ations, will be of no avail. Nothing 1s to 
be done without the diligent continued uſe 
of the appointed method. They themſelves 
afford an inſtance of the truth of our aſſer- 
tions ; and while they tupply no argument 
againſt the efficacy of the mode preſcribed, 
they acknowledge at leaſt that they are 
wholly ignorant of any other. 


Bur let us now turn our eves to Chriſtians 
of a higher order, to thoſe who have actually 
proved the truth of our reaſonings; who have 
not only aſſumed the name, but who have 
poſſeſſed the tubſtance, and felt the power of 
Chrittianity ; who though often foiled by 


their remaining corruptions, and ſhamed and 


caſt down under a tenſe of their many im- 
pertections, have known in their better ſea- 
ions, what it was to experience its firm 
hope, its dignified joy, its unſhaken truſt, 
ts more than human conlolations. In their 
hearts, love alſo towards their Redeemer has 
glowed; a love not ſuperfc:al and unmean- 

ing 
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ing (think not that this would be the ſubject 
of our praiſe) but conſtant and rational, re- 
fulting from a ſtrong imprefſion of the worth 
of its object, and heightened by an abiding 
ſenſe of great, unmerited, and continually 
accumulating obligations ; ever manifeſting 
itſelf in acts of diligent obedience, or of pa- 
tient ſuffering. Such was the religion of the 
holv martyrs of the ſixteenth century, the il- 
luſtrious ornaments of the Engliſh church. 
They realized the theory which we have 
now been faintly tracing. Look to their writ- 
ings, and vou will find that their thoughts 
and affections had been much exerciſed in 
habitual views of the blefied ſeſus. Thus 
they uſed the required means. What were 
the efe&s? Perſecution and diſtreſs, degrada- 
tion and contempt in vain affailed them 
all theſe evils ſerved but to bring their affec- 
tions into c/ofer contact with their object; and 
not only did their love feel no diminution or 
abatement, but it roſe to all the exigences 


of the occaſion, and burned with an increaſe 


of ardor ; and when brought forth at laſt 


to a cruel and ignominious death, they re- 


pined not at their tate ; but rather rejoiced 


that they were counted worthy to ſuffer for 


the name of Chriſt. By the bleſſing of God 
the writer might refer to ſtill more recent 
| times. 
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times. But leſt his authorities ſhould be 
diſputed, let us go to the Apoſtles of our 
Lord; and while, on a very curſory peruſal of 
their writings, we muſt acknowledge that 
they commend and even preſcribe to us the 
love of Chriſt, as one of the chief of the Chriſ- 
tian graces; fo on a more attentive inſpection 
of thoſe writings, we ſhall diſcover abundant 
proofs that they were themfelves bright ex- 
amples of their own precept; that our bleſſed 
Saviour was really the object of their warmeſt 
affection, and what he had done and ſuffered 
for them the continual matter of their grate- 
ful remembrance. 


The difpoſition ſo prevalent in the bulk of 
nominal Chriſtiaus, to form a religious ſyſtem 
for themſelves, inſtead of taking it from the 
word of God, is ſtrikingly obſervable in their 
ſcarcely admitting, except in the moſt vague 
and general ſenſe, the doctrine of the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. If we look into the 
Scriptures for information on this particular, 
we learn a very different leſſon. We are in 
them diſtinctly taught, that © of ourſelves we 
* can do nothing;” that “ we are by nature 
children of wrath,” and under the power of 


the evil ſpirit, our underſtandings being natu- 


rally dark, and our hearts averſe from ſpiri- 
1 tual 
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tual things; and we are directed to pray for the 
influence of the Holy Spirit to enligliten our 
underſtandings, to diſſipate our prejudices, to 
purify our corrupt minds, and to renew us at- 
ter the image of our heavenly Father. It is 
this influence which is repretented as origi- 
nally awakening us from flumber, as enlight- 
ening us in darknets, as “ quickening us 
« when dead *,“ as “delivering us from the 
„power of the devil,” as drawing vs to God, 
as * tranſlating us into the kingdom of his 
dear Son,” as © creating us anew in Chriſt 
« Jeſus F,” as“ dwelling in us, and walking 
in us ;“ ſo that © putting off the ola 
„man with his degds,“ we are to contider 
ourtelves as * having put on the new man, 
* which 1s renewed in knowledge after the 
image of Him that created him J;“ and 


as thoſe who are to be © an habitation of 


„God through the Spirit “.“ It is by this 
Divine affiſtance only that we can grow in 


Grace, and improve in all Holineis. So ex- 


preſsly, particularly, and repeatedly does the 
word of God inculcate theſe leſſons, that one 


would think there were ſcarcely room for 


any difference of opinion among thoſe who 


* Eph. ii. 1. 5. | 2 Cor. vi. 16. 
+ Cul. i. 13. q Col. iii. 9, 10. 
$ Epheſ. ii. 10. ** Epheſ. ii. 22. 


admit 


i” 
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admit its authority. Sometimes /a/ the whole 
of a Chriſtian's repentance and faith, and 
con{equent holineſs, are atcribed gezerally to 
the Divine influence; tometimes theſe are 
ſpoken of ſeparately, and aſeribed to the ſame 
Almighty power. Sometimes different par- 
ticular graces of the Chriſtian character, 
thoſe which reſpect our duties and tempers 
towards our fellow - ereatures, no leſs than 
thoſe which have reference to the Supreme 
Being, are particularly traced to this ſource. 
Sometimes they are all referred collectively 
to this common root, being comprehended 
under the compendious denomination of“ the 
Fruits of the Spirit.” In exact correſpon- 
dence with theſe repretentations, this aid 
from above is promiſed in other parts of 
Scripture for the production of thote effects; 
and the withholding or withdrawing of it is 
occaſtonally threatened as a puniſhment for 
the fins of men, and as one of the molt fatal 
conlequences of the Divine diſpleaſure. 


The Liturgy of the church of England 


ſtrictly agrees with the repreſentation, which 


has been here given of the inſtructions of the 
word of God. 


(a) Vide Dr. Doppkipor's eight Sermons on Regene- 
ration, a moſt valuable compilation; and MLAURIN' $ 
Effay on Divine Grace. 
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SECT. IV. 


Inadequate canceptiaus entertaiied b nominal 
Chriſtians of the terms of accoptancs cb 
God. 


IF then it be indeed as fo has been now 
ſtated; that, in contradiction to the plaineſt 


dictates of Scripture, and to the ritual of our 


eſtabliſhed Church, the ſanctifving op-rations 
of the Holy Spirit, the frit fruits of our re- 
conciliation to God, the purchaſe of our Re- 
deemer's death, and his beſt gift to his true 
diſciples, are too generally undervalued and 
ſlighted ; if it be alto true, as was formerly 
proved, that our thoughts of the bleſſed Sa- 
viour are confuſed and faint, our attections 
towards him languid and lukewarm, little 
proportioned to what they, v ho at ſuch a price 
have been reſcued from ruin, and endowed 
with a title to eternal glory, might be juiily 
expected to feel towards the Author of their 


deliverance; little proportioned to what has 


been felt by others, rantomed from the fame 
rum, and partakers of the fame inheritance: 
if this, let it be repeated, be indeed fo, let us 
not ſhut our eyes againſt the perception of 
our real ſtate ; hut rather endeavour to trace 


the evil to its ſource. We are loudly called 
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on to examine wel! our foundations. If any 


thing be there nifound and hollow, the ſu- 


f —- SS ave 
perſtructure could not be fate, though its ex- 


terior were lets ſuſpicious. Let the queſtion 


then be aſked, and let the anſwer be returned 
with all the confideration and folemnity 
which a queſtion fo important may julily 
demand, whether, in the grand concern of 
all, the means of a finner”s acceptance with 
God, there be not reafon to approtiend, that 
the nominal Chriſtians whom we have been 
addreſſing, too generally entertain very fu- 
per ſicial, and conſuted, and (to ipcak in the 
ſofteſt terms) highly dangerous notions ? Is 
there not caute to fear, that with little more 
than an indiftinet and nominal reference to 
Him who © bore our fins in his own body 
on the tree,” they really reſt their eternal 
hopes on a vague, general perſuaſion of the 
ungualihed mercy of the Supreme Being; or 
that, ſtili more erroneouſly, they rely in ttie 
main, on their own negative or poſitive me- 
rits*? Ihe can look upon their lives with 
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an unpartial eve, and congratulate them 


* tclves on their inoffentivenels in tociety ; 
* on their having been exempt, at leaſt, from 
* any groſs vice, or if ſometimes accidentally 
* hetrayed into it, on its never having been 
* indulged habitually; or if not even fo” (for 
there are hut few who can fay this, if the 
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term vice be explained according to the 
{tri requiſitions of the Goſpel) * yet on the 
balance being in their favour, or on the 
* whole not much againſt them, when their 


good and bad actions are fairly weighed, 


and due allowance is made for human 
« frailty.” Theſe conſiderations are ſuffi- 
cient for the moſt part to compole their 
apprehenſions; theſe are the cordials which 
they find moſt at hand in the moments of 
ſerious thought, or of occaſional dejection; 
and ſometimes perhaps in ſcaſons ot lets 
than ordinary ſelf-complacency, they call in 
alſo to their aid the general perſuaſion of the 
unbounded mercy and pity of God. Yet 
perſons of this deſcription by no means diſ- 
claim a Saviour, or avowedly relinquith their 
title to a ſhare in the benefits of his death. 
They cloſe their petitions with the name of 
Chriſt; but if not chiefly from the effect of 
habit, or out of decent conformity to the 
eſtabliſhed faith, yet ſurely with ſomething 


of the ſame ambiguity of principle which 


influenced the expiring philotopher, when 
he ordered the cuſtomary mark of homage 


to be paid to the god of medicine. 


Others go farther than this; for there are 
many ſhades of difference between thoſe 
who flatly renounce, and thoſe who cordial- 
ly embrace the doctrine of Redemption by 

1 Chriſt. 
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Chriſt. This clats has a fort of general, in- 


determinate, and ill underſtood dependence 
on our blefled Saviour. But their hopes, fo 
far as they can be diſtinctly made out (for 
their views allo are very obfcure) appear 
ultimately to bottom on the pertuaſion that 
they are now, through Chriſt, become mem- 
bers of a new diſpenſation, wherein they will 
be tried by a more lenient rule than that to 
which they muſt have been otherwife ſub- 
ject. “ God will not now be extreme to 
„ mark what is done amits; but will dit- 
« pente with the rigorous exactions of his 
& Jaw, too ſtrict indeed for tuch frail crea- 
* tures as we are to hope that we can ful- 
« fil it. Chriſtianity has moderated the re- 
„ quifitions of Divine Juſftice ; and all which 
is now required of us, is thankfully to 
« truſt to the merits of Chriſt for the par- 
don of our fins, and the acceptance of our 
* ſincere though imperfect obedience, The 
frailties and inſirmities to which our nature 
is liable, or to which our ſituation in lite 
expotes us, will not be teverely judged : 
and as 1t 15 practice that really determines 
the character, we may reſt ſatisſied, that 
if on the whole our lives be tolerably 
good, we ſhall eſcape with little or no pu- 
* niſhment, and through Jetus Chriſt our 
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Lord, ſhall be finally partakers of heaven- 


« 1y felicity,” 


We cannot dive into the buman heart, 
and therefore ſhould always tpeak with cau- 
tion and diffidence, when from externa! ap- 
pearances or declarations we are alurming 
the exiſtence of any internal principles and 
feelings; cipecially as we are liable to be 
miſled by the ambiguities of language, or by 
the inaccuracy with Which others may ex- 
preſs themſelves. But it is ſometimes not 
difficult to any one who is accuſtomed, ii 
the phrate may be allowed, to the auatomy 
ol the human mind, to diſcern, that gene- 
rally ipeaking, the pertons who ute the above 
language, rel) not to much on the merits af 
Chriſt, and ou th: azency of Divine Grace, 


as on the'r vwn yower of fultliing the mo- 


derated req uitions of Divine Juſtice, He 
will hace ther: fore diicover in them a dit- 
politiva rither to extenuate the malignity of 
their diſcaſe, tan to magnify the excellence 
of the pro red remedy. tle will find them 
apt to pal ate in themtelves what they can- 
mot fully Iſtity, to enhance the merit of what 
t ey belve to be their goud qualities aud 


com wendable actions, to tet as it were in an 


accomm tie good againſt the bad; and if te 

1 f X | 1 | 
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cerve that they ſhall/he entitled to claim the 
benefits of our Saviour's ſufferings as a thing 
of courte. They have little idea, ſo little, that 
it might almolt be affirmed that they have 
no idea at all, of the importance or difficulty 
of the duty ot what the Scripture calls“ ſub- 
„ mitting ourſelves to the righteouſneſs of 
« God;” or of our pron-nets rather to juſtify 
ourſelves in his fight, than in the language of 
umploring peuitents to acknowledge our- 
ſelves guilty and helpleſs ſinners. They 
have never ſummoned themi.:ves to this 
entire and unqualiſied renunciat.on of their 
own merits, and their own ſtrength; and 
therefore tney remain, ſtrangers to the na- 
tural lottincts of the human heart, which 
ſuch a call would have awakened into ac- 
tion, and routed to refiftance. ALL THESE 
THEIR SEVERAL ERRORS NATURALLY RE- 
SULT FROM HE MISTAKEN CONCEPTION 
ENTERTAINED OF THE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIANITY, They 
counter nat that Chriſtianity is a tcheme for 
„Jutlifying he #azodly *,” by Chriſt's dying 
for ti.cm * when yet fruners f {a):” a ſcheme 

for 

* Rom. iv. 5. + bid v. 68. 

(4) | he Writer truſts he cannot be miſunderſtood to 
mean that any, contin ning anners and ungodly, cart, by b-- 
lieving, be accepted or finally ſaved. The allowing ciprer, 
particularly the latter part of it, (Section vi.) w ud abun- 
dantly vindicate him from aiiy ſuen miſconſtruction. DM >. n- 
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* for reconciling us to God—when enemies ;” 
and for making the fruits of holinets He 
effets*, not the cauſe, of our being juſtified 
and reconciled: that, in thort, it opens freely 
the door of mercy, to the greateſt and vileſt 
of penitent ſinners; that obeying the bleſſed 
impulſe of the grace of God, whereby they 
had been awakened from the flcep of death, 
and moved to feck for pardon, they might 
enter in, and through the regenerating in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit might be enabled 
to bring forth the fruits of Rigiteouſnets, 
But they rather conceive of Chriſtianity as 
opening the door of mercy, that thote who 
on the ground of their own merits could not 
have hoped to juſtify themiclves before. God, 
may vet be admitted for Chriſt's fake, on 
condition of their having previouſly ſatisfied 
the moderated requiſitions of Divine Juſtice. 
In ſpeaking to others alſo of the Goſpel 
ſcheme, they are apt to talk too much of 

W yerms 


while, he will only remark, that true faith (in which re- 
pentance is conſidered as involved) is in Scripture regarded 
as the radical principle of halineſs. If the root exiſt, the 
proper fruits will be brought forth. An attention to this 
conſideration would have eaſily explained and reconciled 
thoſe paſſages of St. Paul's and St. James's Epiſtles, which 
have furn:th:d fo much matter of argument and criticiſm. 
St. James, it may be obſerved, all along ſpeaks of a man, 


not who has faith, but who ſays that he has faith, Vide | 


James ii. 14. &c. &c. 
* Vide Note Ch. iv. Sect. vi. page 328, 


OO. an. Hh het 
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terms and performances on our part, on 
which we become entitled to an intereſt in 
the ſuiferings of Chriſt; inſtead of ftating 
the benetits of Chriſt's ſatisfaction as ex- 
tended to us freely, © without money and 
« without price.“ 


Tue practical conſequences of theſe errors 
are ſuch as might be expected. They tend 
to prevent that ſenſe which we ought to en- 
tertain of our own natural miſery and help- 
lefsnets; and that deep feeling of gratitude 
for the mcrits and intercefhon of Chriſt, to 
which we are wholly indebted for our recon- 
cihation to God, and for the will and the 
power, from firſt to laſt, to work out our 
own talvation. They contider it too much 
in the light of a contract between two parties, 
wherein each, independently of the other, 
has his own diſtinct condition to perform; 
man—to do his duty; God—to juſtify and 
accept for Chriſt's take : If they fail not in 
the diſcharge of their condition, aſſuredly the 
condition on God's part will be faithfully 
fulfilled. Accordingly, we find in fact, that 
they who repreſent the Gotpel ſcheme in the 
manner above deſcribed, give evidence of the 
ſubje& with which their hearts are molt filled, 
by their proneneſs to run into merely moral 
diſquiſitions, cither not mentioning at all, or 

at 
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at leaſt but curforily touching on the fufter- 
ings and love of their Redeemer ; and are 
little apt to kindle at their Saviour's name, 
and like the — to be betraycd by 
their fervor into what may be almoſt an 
untimely deſcant on the riches of his unut- 
terable mercy. In addreſſing others alto 


whom they conceive to be living in kabits. of 


fin, and under the wrath of God, t ney rather 
adviie thera to amend their ways as a prepa- 


ration for their coming to Chriſt, than exhort 


them to throw threes with de ep roftra- 
tion of ſoul at the foot of the croſ:, there to 
obtain pardon and find grace to help in time 


of need. 


The great importance of the ſubject in 
queſtion will juitify our having been thus 
particular, It has ariten from a wiſh that 
on a queſtion of tuch magnitude, to miſtake 
our meaning fhould be impoſſible. But 
after all which has been ſaid, let it alſo be 
remembered, that except to far as the inftruc- 
tion of others 1s concerned, the point of im- 
portance is, the internal diſpoſition of the 
mind; where the dependence for pardon, 
and for holineſs, is really placed; not what 
the language is, in which men expreſs them- 
ſelves. And .t is to be hoped that he who 
ſearches the heart, ſees the right diſpoſitions 
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in many who uſe the miſtaken and dangerous 
language to which we have objected. 


If this fo generally prevailing error con- 
cerning the nature of the Golpel offer be 
in any conſiderable degree juſt; it will then 
explain that fo generally prevailing languor 
in the 9 towards our bleſſed "Bo 
viour which was formerly remarked, and 
that inadequate impreſiion of the necellity 
and value of the aihftance of the divine 
Spirit. AC cordiug to the ſoundeſt princi- 
ples of reaſoning, it may be alto adduced as 
an additional proof of the correctneſs of our 
prefent ſtatement, that it % exactly falls in 
with thoſe p!:xnomena, aud to naturally ac- 
counts for them. For even admitting that the 
perians above mentioned, particuia! iy the lait 
clats, do at the bottom rely on the atonement 
of Chriſt ; yet on their ſcheme, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily happen, that the ohject to which they 
are molt accuſtomed to look, with which their 
thoughts are cluefly converiant, from which 
they "moſt habitually derive complacency, is 
rather their own qualified merit and {ervices, 
though confelled to he inadequate, than the 


ſufferings and atoning death of a crucilied 


Saviour. The attcctions towards our blefled 


Lord 
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Lord therefore (according to the theory of 
the paſſions formerly laid down) cannot be 
expected to flourith, becauſe they recerve not 
that which was ſhewn to be neceſſary to their 
nutriment and growth. If we would love 
him as affectionately, and rejoice in him as 
triumphantly as the firſt Chriſtians did; we 
muſt learn like them to repoſe our entire 
truſt in him, and to adopt the language of 
the apoſtle, + God forbid that I ſhould glory, 


«* ſave in the croſs of our Lord ſeſus Chrift“ 


— Who of God is made unto us witfdom 
and righteouſneſs, and fanctification, and 
* redemption +.” 


Doubtleſs there have been too many 
who, to their eternal ruin, have abuſed 
the doctrine of Salvation by Grace; and 
have vainly truſted in Chrift for pardon 
and acceptance, when by their vicious lives 
they have plainly proved the groundlciinets 
of their pretenſions. The tree is to be known 
by its fruits; and there is too much reaſon to 
fear that there is no principle of faith, when 
it does not decidedly evince itſelf by the fruits 
of holineſs. Dreadful indeed will be the doom, 


above that of all others, of thoſe looſe profeſ- 


ſors of Chriſtianity, to whom at the laſt day 
* Gal, vi. 14. + 1 Cor. i, 30. 
our 
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gur bleſſed Saviour will addreis thoſe words, sr. 


I never knew you; depart from me, all ve 


IV 


« that work iniquity.” But the danger of © * 


error on this fide ought not to render us in- 
ſenſihle to the oppolite error; an error againſt 
which in theſe days it ſeems particularly ne- 
ceſſary to guard. It is far from the intention 
of the writer of this work to enter into the 
niceties of controverty, But furely without 
danger of heing thought to violate this delign, 
he may be permitted to contend, that they 
who in the main believe the doctrines of the 
church of England, are bound to allow that 
our dependence on our bleſſed Saviour, as 
alone the meritorious cauſe of our acceptance 
with God, and as the means of all its bleſſed 
fruits and glorious confequences, muſt be 
not merely formal and nominal, but geal and 
tubſtantial: not vague, qualified, and partial, 


but direct, cordial, and entire.“ Repentance 


© towards God, and faith towards our Lord 
Jeſus Chriit,” was the tum of the apoſtoli- 
cal inſtructions. It is not an occational in- 
vocation of the name, or a tranſient recog- 
nition of the authority of Chriſt, that fills up 
the meature of the terms, believing in Jeſus. 
This we ſhall find no ſuch ealy taſk; and 
if we truſt that we do believe, we ſhould all 
perhaps do well to cry out in the words of an 
imploring 
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imploring -ſuppliant (he fupplicated not in 
vain) © Lord, help thou our unbelict.” We 
muſt be decply conſcious of our gvilt and 
miſery, heartily repentiung of our fins, and 
firmly reſolving to forſake them: and thus pe- 


nitently © fleeing tor refuge to the hope {et be- 


fore us,” we mutt found altogether on the 
merit of the crucihed Redeemer our hopes of 
eſcape from their deterved puniſhment, and 
of deliverance from their enflaving power. 
This muſt be our firſt, our lait, our only plea, 
We are to furrender ourſelves up to him to 
„be wathed in his hlood “,“ to be ſanctified 
by his Spirit, reſolving to receive him for our 
Lord and Matter, to learn in his ſchool, to 
obey all his commandments. 


IT may perhaps be not unneceſſary, after 
having treated ſo largely on this important 
topic, to add a few words in order to obviate 
a charge which may be urged againſt us, that 
we are inſiſting on nice and abſtruſe diſtinc- 
tions in what is a matter of general concern; 
and this too in a ſyſtem, which on its original 


promulgation was declared to be peculiarly 


intended for the fimple and poor. It will be 
abundantly evident however on a little reflec- 


tion, and experience fully proves the pofition, 


® Rev. i. 5. 
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that what has been required is not the per- 
ception of a ſubtile diſtinction, but a ſtate and 
condition of heart. To the former, the poor 
and the ignorant muſt be indeed confeſſed 
unequal ; but they are far leſs indiſpoſed than 
the great and the learned, to bow down to 
that © preaching of the croſs which is to them 
« that periſh fooliſhneſs, but unto them that 
« are ſaved the power of God, and the 
* witdom of God.” The poor are not liable 
to be pulfed up by the intoxicating fumes of 
ambition and worldly grandeur. They are 
lets likely to be kept from entering into the 
ſtrait and narrow way, and when they have 
entered to be drawn back again or to be re- 
tarded in their progreſs, by the cares or the 
pleatures of life. They may expreſs them- 
ſelves ill; but their views may be ſimple, and 
their hearts humble, penitent, and ſincere. It 
is as in other caſes; the vulgar are the ſubjects 
of phænomena, the learned explain them: 
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the former know nothing of the theory of 


viſion or of ſentiment; but this, ignorance 
hinders not that they ſee and think, and 
though unable to diſcourte elaborately on the 
paſſions, they can feel warmly for their chil- 
dren, their fricnds, their country. 


After this digreſſion, if that be indeed a 
digreſſion which by removing a formidable 
K objection 
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objection renders the truth of the poſi- 
tions we with to eſtabliſh more clear and 
lets queſtionable, we may now reſume the 
thread of our argument. Still intreating 
therefore the attention of thoſe, who have not 
heen uſed to think much of the neceffity of 
this undivided, and, if it may be fo termed, 
unadulterated reliance, for which we have 
been contending; we would {till more particu- 
larly addrets ourtelves to others who are 
diſpoſed to believe that though, in ſome ob- 
ſcure and vague ſenſe, the death of Chriſt as 
the fatisfaftion for our ſins, and for the pur- 
chaſe of our future happineſs, and the ſanc- 
tifving influence of the Holy Spirit, are to 
be admitted as tundamental articles of our 
creed, vet that theſe are doctrines fo much 
above us, that they are not objects ſuited 
to our capacities; and that, turning our 
eyes therefore from theſe difficult ſpecu- 
lations, we ſthould fix them on the practical 
and moral precepts of the Goſpel. * Thete 
« it molt concerns us to know; thete there- 
fore let us ſtudy. Such is the frailty of 
* our nature, nch the ſtrength and number 
© of our temptations to evil, that in reducing 
the Goſpel morality to practice we ſhall 
find full employment: and by attending 
* to theſe moral precepts, rather than to 
e thoſe high myſterious doctrines which you 
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« are preſſing on us, we (hall beſt prepare to 
« appear before God on that tremendous 
day, when © Te ſhall judge every man ac- 
„ cording to his WORKS.” 


« Vain wiſlom all, and falſe philoſophy !” 


It will at once deſtroy this fliniſy web, to re- 
ply in the words of our bleſſed Saviour, and of 
his beloved Ditciple—< This is the work of 
„God, that ye believe in him Whom he 
« hath ſent “.“ „ This is his commandment, 
« that we ſhould be/zeve on the name of his 
« Son Jelus Chriſt .“ In truth, if we con- 
ſider but jor a moment the opinions (they 
fcarcely deſerve the name of ſy ſtem) of men 
who argue thus, we muſt be conſcious of 
their ab{urdity., This may be not inconfiſt- 
ently the language of the modern Unitarian; 
but turcly it is in the higheſt degree unrea- 
fonable to admit into our ſcheme all the 
grand peculiarities of Chriſtianity, and hav- 
ing admitted, to neglect and think no more of 
them! © Wherefore” (might the Socinian fay ) 
* Wherefore all this coſtly and complicated 
* machinery? It is like the Tychonic aſtro- 
* nomy, encumbered and telt-convieted by 
its own complicated relations and uſeleſs 
* perplexities. It is ſo little like the fim- 
* plicity of nature, it is fo unworthy of the 
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divine hand, that it even offends againſt 


« thoſe rules of propriety which we require 
to be obſerved in the imperfect compoſi- 
tions of the human intellect a.“ 


Well may the Socinian aſſume this lofty 
tone, with thoſe whom we are now addreſſing. 
If theſe be indeed the doctrines of Revela- 
tion, common ſenſe tuggeſts to us that from 
their nature and their magnitude, they de- 
ſerve our moſt ſerious regard. It is the very 
theology of Epicurus to allow the exiſtence 
of theie © heavenly things,” but to deny their 
connection with human concerns, and their 
influence on human actions. Betides the 
unreaſonableneſs of this conduct, we might 
ſtrongly urge alſo in this connection the pro- 
phaneneſs of thus treating as matters of ſub- 
ordinate conſiderution thote parts of the 
{yſtem of Chriſtianity, which are to ſtrongly 
impreſſed on our reverence by the dignity 
of the perſon to whom they relate. "This 
very argument is indeed repeatedly and 
pointedly preſſed by the ſacred writers *. 


Nor is the prophane irreverence of this 
eonduct more ſtriking than its ingratitude. 


When from reading that our Saviour was 


„the brightneſs of his Father's glory, and 


(4) Nec Deus interſit, &c. 
Vie Heb. ii. 1, &c. 
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the expreſs image of his perſon, uphold- 
„ing all things by the word of his power,” 
we go on to confider the purpote for which 
he came on earth, and all that he did and 
ſuffered tor us; turely if we have a ſpark of 
ingeruouinels left within us we ſhall con- 
demn ourſelves as guilty of the blackeſt in- 
gratitude, in rarely noticing, or colilly turning 
away, ou whatever ſhallow pretences, from 
the contemplation of theſe nuracles of mercy. 
For thole bater minds however on which 
fear alone can operate, that motive is ſuper- 
added : and we are plainly forewarncd, both 
directly and indirectiy, by the example of the 
Jewith nation, that God will not hold them 
guiltleſs who are thus uiunindtul of his 
molt fignal acts of condeſcenſion and kind- 
nets. But as this is a queſtion of pure Reve- 
lation, reatonings from probability may not 
be deemed deciſide. To Revelation there- 
fore we mult appeal; and as it might be 
to treſpaſs on the reader's patience tully to 
diſcuſs this moſt important fubject, we muſt 
refer him to the facred Writings themſelves 
for complete ſatisfaction. We would ears 
neſtly recommend it to him to weigh with 
the utmoſt ſeriouſnets thoſe paſſages of SCrip- 
ture wherein the peculiar doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity are expreſsly mentioned; and farther, 
to attend with due regard to the illuſtration 
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and confirmation, which the concluſions re- 
ſulting from thoſe paſſages recewe inci- 
dentally from the word of God. They who 
maintain the opinion which We are combat- 
ing, will hereby become convinced that 
their's is indeed an unſcriptural Religion; 
and will learn inftead of turning off their 
eyes ſrom the grand peculiarities of Chrif- 
tianity, to keep theſe ever in view, as the 
pregnant principles whence all the reſt muſt 
derive their origin, and receive their beſt 
ſupport “. 
Let 
Any one who wiſhes to inveſtigate this ſubject, will do 
well to itudy attentively M*&LAUR1«'s f ſſay on Prejudices 
againſt the Goſpel.— It may not be amiſs here to direct the 
reader's attention to a few leading arguments, many of them 
thoie of the work juſt recommended. Let him maturely eſti- 
mate the force of thoſe terms, whereby the Apoſtle in the fol- 
lowing patlages deſignates and characterizes the whole of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem. « Ve preach Chritt crucificd“ — 
We deterinined to know nothing among you, fave Jeſus 
ﬆ* Chriſt, and him crucified.” Ihe value of this argument 
will be acknowledged by all who conſider, that a ſyſtem 
is never defignated by an immaterial or an inferior part of 
it, but by that which conſtitutes it prime contideration and 
eſſential diſtinction. The concluſion ſuggeſted by this re- 
mark is confirmed by the Lord's Supper being the rite by 
which our Saviour himiclf commanded his Dilciples to keep 
hin ia teme brance; and indeed a fimilar leſſon is taught 
by the Sacra nent of Baptiſin, which ſhadows out our ſouls 
being waſhes and purified by the blood of Chriſt. Obſerve 


next the frequem y with which our Saviour's death and 


juftcrings arc introduced, and how often they are urged as 
practical mouves. 
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Let us then each for himſelf ſolemnly aſk Conelu- 


n. 


ourtelves, whether we have fled tor refuge to 
the appointed hope? And whether we are 
habitually 


« The minds of the Apoſtles ſeem full of this ſubject. 
« Every thing put them in mind of it; they did not allow 
« themſelves to have it long out of their view, nor did any 
« other branch of ſpiritual inſtruction make them loſe fight of 
« it,” Conſider next that part of the Epiſtle to the Romans, 
wherein St. Pauꝰ ſpeaks of tome who went about to eſtabliſh 
their own righteoutnels, and had not ſubmitted themſelves 
to the righteouſneſs of God. May not this charge be -in 
ſome degree urged, and even more ſtrongly then in the caſe 
of the Jews, agai.ilt thoſe who ſatisfy themſelves with vague, 
general, occalional thoughts of our Saviour's mediation; 
and the ſource of whoſe habitual complacency, as we ex- 
plained above, is rather their being tolerably well ſatisfied 
with their own characters and conduct? Yet St. Paul de- 
clares concerning thoſe of whom he tpeaks, as concerning 
perions wv hoſe fad fituation could not be too much lament- 
ed, that he had great heavineſs and continual forrow in his 
heart, adding ſtill more emphatical expreſſions of deep and 
bitter regret. 

Let the Epittle to the Galatians be alſo carefully ex- 
aminced and conſidered ; and let it be fairly afxed, what was 
the particular in which the Judaizing Chriſtians were de- 
ſective, an i tue want of which is ſpoken oi in ſuch ftrong 
terms as theſe ; that it fruſtrates the grace of God, and 
mult debar from all the benefits of the death of Jeſus? The 
Judaizing converts were not immoral. "They ſeem to have 
admitted the chief renets concerning our Saviour. But 
they appear to have been diſpoted to truſt (nt wholly, be it 
obſerved alſo, but only in part) tor their acceptance with 
God, to the Mofaic inſtitutions, inftead of repoting wholly 
on the merits of Chriſt. Here let it be remembered, that 
when a compliance with theſe in{ticutions was not regarded 
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habitually looking to it, as to the only ſource 
of conſolation? «© Other foundation can no 
* man lay :” there is no other ground of de- 
pendence, no other plea for pardon; but here 
there 7s hope, even to the uttermoit. Let 
us labour then to affect our hearts with a 
deep conviction of our need of a Redecmer, 
and of the value of his offered mediation, 
Let us fall down humbly beiore the throne 
of God, imploring pity and pardon m the 
name of the Son of his love. Let us beſeech 
him to give us a true ſpirit of repentance, and 
of hearty undivided taith in the Lord Jeſus. 
Let us not be ſatisſied till the cordiality of 


our belief be confirmed to us by that charac- | 


ter of the Apoſtle, © that to as many as be- 
lieve Chriſt is precious;”” and let us ſtrive 
to increaſe daily in /ove towards our bleſſed 
Saviour; and pray carneſtly that “ we may 
be filled with 7 and Peace in belies ing, 


— 


as conveying this inference, the \pottle thewed by vis own 


conduct, that he did not deem 1t criminal; when: e, no 
leſs han from the word: of the Epiſtle, it is clear that che 
once of the Judaizing Chriſtians hom he condemned, 


was what we have itated; not dict obſtinately continuing 
to adhere to a diſpenſation the ceremonial of which (hru- 


tianity had abrogated, or their truſting to the ſacrifices of 
the Levitical Law, which were in their own nature ne fi- 
cacious for the blotting out of ſin *, 

* Vide Heb, vii. viii. iz. x. | 
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* that we may abound in Hope through the 
power of the Holy Ghoſt.” Let us dih- 
geat'y put in practice the directions formerly 
given for cheriſhing and cultivating the 
principle of tne Love of Chriſt. With this 
view let us labour aſſiduouſly to increaſe in 
knowledge, that our's may be a deeply rooted 
and rational affection. By frequent medita» 
tion on the incidents of our Saviour's life, 
and itill more on the aſtoniſhing circum- 
ſtances of his death; by often calling to 
mind the ſtate from which he propoſes to 
reſcue us, and the -!ories of his heavenly 
kingdom; by cont! i intercourſe with him 
of prayer and pr. , of dependence and con- 
fidence in dangeis, of hope and joy in our 
brighter hours, let us endeavour to keep 
him co:.tantly prefent to our minds, and to 
rend l our coaceptions of him more dil- 


tine, l:velv, aud intelligent. Tue title of 


Cari u 18 a reproac't to us, if we eit ange 
our telves Tom Hun after u hom we are de- 
not nate l. Fus name of Jeſus is not to be 
to A like te Aitah of the Mahomctans, a ta- 
Iſman or an amil-t to be worn on the arm, 
as au external badge merely and ſymbol of 
ont profe on, and ta preſerve us trom evil by 
ſome myttc dus and unintelligible potency; 
but it is to be engraven deep'y on the heart, 
there written by the finger oi Ged himſelf 
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cap, in everlaſting characters. It is our title 


—— 


known and underſtood to preſent peace and 
future glory. The affurance which it con- 
veys of a bright reverſion, will lighten the - 
burthens, and alleviate the ſorrows of life; 
and in ſome happier moments, it will im- 
part to us ſomewhat of that fulneſs of joy 
which is at God's right hand, enabling us to 
join even here in the heavenly Hotannah, 
« Worthy is the Lamb that was flain, to re- 
& ceive power, and riches, and wiſdom, and 
& ſtrength, and honour, and glory, and bleſ- 
* {ing *.” © Bleſſing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto him that fitteth 


upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for 
« ever and ever +.” 


Rev. v. 12. + Ib. 13. 
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CHATIEN IV, 


On the prevailing inadequate Conceptions con- 


cerning the Nature and the Sirictneſs of 


PRACTICAL Chriſtianity. 
SECT. I. 


NE part of this title may perhaps on 

the firſt view excite ſome ſurpriſe in 
any one, who may have drawn a haſty in- 
ference from the charges conveyed by the 
two preceding chapters. Such an one might 
be diſpoſed to expect, that they who have 
very low conceptions of the corruption of 
human nature, would be proportionably leſs 
indulgent to human trailty; and that they 


who lay little ſtreſs on Chriſt's ſatisfaction | 


for tin, or on the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, would be more high and rigid in their 
demands of diligent endeavours after univer- 


tal holineſs; fince their icheme unphes that 
we muſt depend chiefly on our own exer- 


tions and performances for our acceptance 


with God. 


But any ſuch expectations as theſe would 
be greatly diſappointed. There is in fact a 
region of truth, and a region of errors. They 
who hold the fundamental doctrines of Scrip- 
| ture 
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ture in their due force, hold alſo in its due 
degree of purity the practical ſyſtem which 
Scripture inculcates. But they who explain 
away the former, foften down the latter alfo, 
and reduce it to the level of their own de- 
fective ſcheme. It is not from any cor ft- 
dence in the ſuperior amount of their own 
performances, or in the greater. vigour of 
their own exertions, that they reconcile 
themſelves to their low views of the ſatis- 
faction of Chriſt, and of the influence of the 
Spirit; but it thould rather ſeem their plan 
fo to depreſs the required ſtandard of prac- 
tice, that no man need fall ſhort of 1t, that 
no ſuperior aid can be wanted tor enabling 
us to attain to it. It happens however 
with reſpect to their ſimple method of mo- 
rality, as in the caſe of the ſhort ways to 
knowledge, of which ſome vain pretenders 
have vaunted themtelves to be poſſeſſæd: 
deſpiſing the beaten track in which more 
ſober and humble ſpirits have been content 
to tread, they have indignantly ſtruck into 


new and untried paths; but thete have failed 


of conducting them to the right object, and 


have iſſued only in ignorance and conceit. 


It ſeems in our days to be the commonly 
received opinion, that provided a man ad- 


mit in general terms the truth of Chriſtianity, 


though he know not or conſider not much 
8 concerning 
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concerning the particulars of the ſyſtem; and 


if he be not habitually guilty of any of the 
groſſer vices againſt his fellow creatures, we 
have no great reaſon to be diſſatisſied with 
him, or to queſtion the validity of his claim 
to the name and conſequent privileges of a 
Chriſtian. The title implies no more than 
a fort of formal, general aſſent to Chriſtianity 
in the groſs, and a degree of morality in prac- 
tice, but little if at all ſuperior to that for 
which we look in a good Deiſt, Muſſulman, 
or Hindoo. 


If any one be diſpoſed to deny that this 1s 
a fair repreſentation of the religion of the 
bulk of the Chriſtian world, he might be 
aſked, whether if it were proved to them 
beyond diſpute that Chriſtianity is a mere 
forgery, would this occaſion any great change 
in their conduct or habits of mind? Would 
any alteration be made in conſequence of 
this diſcovery, except in a few of their ſpecu- 
lative opinions, which, when diſtinct from 
practice, it is a part of their own ſyſtem, as 
has been before remarked, to think of little 
eonfequence, and in their attendance on pub- 
lic worſhip, which however (knowing the 
good effects of religion upon the lower orders 
of the people) they might till think it better 
to attend occaſionally for example's ſake ? 


Would not their regard for their character, 


their 
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their health, their domeſtic and focial cotn- 
forts, ſtul continue to reſtrain them from 
vicious exceſſes, and to prompt them to per- 
fiſt in the diſcharge, according to their preſent 
mcalure, of the various duties of their ſta- 
tions? Would they find themſelves diſpoſſeſſed 
of what had been to them hitherto the repo- 
fitory of counſel and inſtruction, the rule of 
their conduct, their habitual ſource of peace, 
and hope, and conſolation ? 


It were needleſs to put theſe queſtions. 
They are anſwered in fact already by the- lives 
of many known unbelievers, between whom 
and theſe profeſſed Chriſtians, even the fa- 
miliar affociates of both, though men of diſ- 
cernment and obſervation, would ditcover 
little difference either in conduct or temper 
of mind. How little then does Chriſtianity 
deſerve that title to novelty and ſuperiority 
which has been almoſt univertally admitted ; 


that pre-eminence, as a practical code, over 


all other ſyſtems of ethics! How unmerited 
are the praiſes which have been lavithed upon 


it by its friends; praiſes, in which even its 


enemies (not in general diſpoſed to make con- 
ceſſions in its favour) have ſo often been un- 
warily drawn in to acquieſce |! 


Was it then for this, that the Son of God 
-ondeſcended to become our inſtructor and 
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our pattern, leaving us an example that we 
might tread in his ſteps ? Was it for this that 
the apoſtles of Chriſt voluntarily ſubmitted 
to hunger and nakedneſs and pain, and igno- 
miny and death, when forewarned too by their 
Maſter that ſuch would be their treatment? 
That, after all, their diſciples ſhould attain 
to no higher a ſtrain of virtue than thoſe who 
rejefting their Divine authority, ſhould ſtill 


adhere to the old philofophy ? 


But it may perhaps be objected that we 
are forgetting an obſervation which we our- 
ſelves have made, that Chriſtianity has rait- 
ed the general ſtandard of morals; to which 
therefore Infidelity herſelf now finds it pru- 
dent to conform, availing herſelf of the 
pure morality of Chriſtianity, and fome- 
times wiſhing to uſurp to herſelf the credit 
of it, while the ſtigmatizes the authors with 
the epithets of ignorant dupes or deſigning 
impoſtors! 


But let it then be aiked, are the motives 
of Chriſtianity ſo little neceſſary to the prac- 
tice of it, its principles to its concluſions, that 
the one may be {pared and yet the other re- 
main in undiminiſhed force? Still then, its 
Dodtrines are no more than a barren and in- 
applicable or at leaſt an unneceſſary theory, 
the place of which, it may perhaps be added, 


would 
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would be well ſupplied by a more ſimple and 
leſs coſtly ſcheme. 


But can it be? Is Chriſtianity then reduced 
to a mere creed? Is its practical influence 
bounded within a few external plauſibilities ? 
Does its eſſence conſiſt only in a few ſpecu- 
lative opinions, and a few uſeleſs and unpro- 
ſitable tenets? And can this be the ground of 
that portentous diſtinction, which is ſo une- 
quivocally made by the Evangeliſt between 
thoſe who accept, and thoſe who reject the 
Goſpel: Ile that believeth on the Son, hath 
<« everlaſting life: and he that believeth not 
4 the Son, ſhall not ſee life: but the wrath of 


„ God abideth on him?” This were to run 


into the very error which the bulk of pro- 
feſſed Chriſtians would be moſt forward to 
condemn, of making an unproductive faith 
the rule of God's future judgement, and the 
ground of an eternal ſeparation. Thus not 
unlike the rival circumnavigators from Spain 
and Portugal, who ſetting out in contrary di- 
rections, found themſelves in company at the 
very time they thought themſelves fartheſt 
from each other; ſo the bulk of profeſſed 
Chriſtians arrive, though by a different 
courſe, almoſt at the very ſame point, and 
occupy ncarly the fame ſtation as a ſet of 
enthuſiaſts, who alſo reſt upon a barren faith, 


to whom on the firſt view they might be 


thought 
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thought the moſt nearly oppoſite, and whoſe $zecr. 
tenets they with reaſon profeſs to hold in pecu- 1. 

liar deteſtation. By what pernicious courteſy 
of language is it, that this wretched ſyſtem has 
been flattered with the name of Chriſtianity ? 


Tur morality of the Goſpel i is not ſo ſlight $:riines 
a fabric. Chriſtianity throughout the whole — 
extent exhibits proofs of its Divine original, Cite 
and its practical precepts are no leſs pure 
than its doctrines are ſublime. Can the com- 
pats of language furniſh injunctions ſtricter in 
their meafure or larger in their comprehen- 
fion, than thoſe with which the word of God 
abounds; © I halſocver ye do in word or deed, 
do all in the name of the Lord Jefus:” “ Be 
ye holy, for God is holy :””—* Be ye perfect 
* as your Father which is in Heaven is per- 
* fe 2” We are commanded to perfect holi- 
neſs, to go on unto perfection. 


Such are the Scripture admonitions; and 
ſurely they to whom ſuch admonitions are ad- 
dreſſed, may not fafely acquieſce in low at- 
tainments : a concluſion to which alſo we are 
led by the force of the expreſſions by which 
Chriſtians are characterized in Scripture, and 
by the radical and thorough change, which is 
repreſented as taking place in any man on 
his becoming a real Chriſtian. « Every one,“ 
* is faid, © that hath this hope, purifieth him- 
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& ſelf even as God is pure: true Chriſtians 
are faid to be partakers of the Divine na- 
ture; “ tobe created anew in the image of 
God; “tobe temples of the Holy Ghoſt.” 
the effects of which muſt appear © in all good- 
* neſs and righteouſneſs and truth.“ 


Great as was the progreſs which the apoſ- 
tle Paul had made in all virtue, he declares 
of himſelf that he ſtill preſſes forward, . for- 
getting the things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto the things which are 
„before. He prays for his beloved dif- 
ciples, © that they may be filled with all the 
* fulnefs of God; that they may be fled 
« with the fruits of righteouſneſs:“ © that 
« they might walk worthy of the Lord unto 
« all pleaſing, being fruitful in every good 
work.“ Nor is it a leſs pregnant and com- 
prehenſive petition, which, from our bleſſed 
Saviour's inſerting it in that form of prayer 
which he has given as a model for our imi- 
tation, we may infer ought to be the habitual 
ſentiment of our hearts; Thy will be done 
© in Earth as it is in Heaven.” 


Theſe few extracts from the word of God 
will ſerve abundantly to vindicate the ſ#ri&ine/s 
of the Chriſtian morality: but this point wall 
however be {till more fully eſtabliſhed, when 
we proceed to inveſtigate the nature, eſſence, 

X and 
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and governing principles of the Chriſtian cha- 
racter. 


It is the grand eſſential practical character- 
iſtic of true Chriſtians, that relying on the 
promiſes to repenting ſinners of acceptance 
through the Redeemer, they have renounced 
and abjured all other maſters, and have cor- 
dially and unreſervedly devoted themſelves 
to God. This is indeed the very figure 
which baptiſm daily repreſents to us: like 
the father of Hannibal, we there bring our 
infant to the altar, we conſecrate him to the 
ſervice of kris proper owner, and vow in his 
name eternal hoſtilities againſt all the enemies 
of his falvation. After the ſame manner 
Chriſtians are become the ſworn enemies of 
fin; they will henceforth hold no parley with 
it, they will allow it in no ſhape, they will ad- 
mit it to no compoſition; the war which they 
have denounced againſt it, is cordial, univer- 
ſal, irreconcilable. 


But this not all—It is now their deter- 


mined purpoſe to yield themſelves without 
reſerve to the reaſonable ſervice of their 
rightful Sovereign. © They are not their on:“ 
their bodily and mental faculties, their na- 
tural and acquired endowments, their ſub- 
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fluence ; all theſe, they conſider as belonging 
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to them, not for their own gratification, but 
as ſo many inſtruments to be conſecrated to 
the honour and employed in the ſervice of God. 
This muſt be the maſter principle to which 
every other muſt be fubordinate. Whatever 
may have been hitherto their ruling paſſion; 
whatever hitherto their leading purſuit ; 
whether ſenſual, or intellectual, of ſcience, 
of taſte, of fancy, or of feeling, it muſt now 
poſſeſs but a ſecondary place; or rather (to 
ſpeak more correctly) it muſt exiſt only at 
the pleaſure, and be put altogether under the 
controul and direction, of its true and legiti- 
mate ſuperior. 


Thus it is the prerogative of Chriſtianity 
to bring into captivity every thought to the 
« obedience of Chrift.” They who really 
feel its power, are reſolved (in the language 
of Scripture) © to live no longer to themſelves, 
* but to him that died for them :” they 
know indeed their own infirmities ; they 
know, that the way on which they have en- 
tered is ſtrait and ditficult, but they know too 
the encouraging aſſurance, They who 
« waitonthe Lord ſhall renew their ftrength;” 


and relying on this animating doclaration, 


they deliberately purpoſe that, fo far as they 


may be able, the grand governing maxim of 


their future lives ſhall be, © 7 do all 10 the 
« glory of God.” 


| Behold 4 
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Behold here the ſeminal principle, which 
contains within it, as in an embryo ſtate, the 
rudiments of all true virtue; which, ſtrik- 
ing deep its roots, though feeble perhaps 
and lowly in its beginnings, filently progreſ- 
ſive ; and almoſt inſenſibly maturing, yet 
will ſhortly, even in the bleak and churliſh 
temperature of this world, lift up its head 
and fpread abroad its branches, bearing 
abundant fruits; precious fruits of refreſh- 
ment and conſolation, of which the boaſt- 
ed products of philoſophy are but fickly 
imitations, void of fragance and of fla» 
your, But, 

Igneus eſt ollis vigor & cœlgſtis origo. 


At length it ſhall be tranſplanted i into its na- 
tive region, and enjoy a more genial cli- 
mate, and a kindlier foil; and, burſting 
forth into full luxuriance, with unfading beau- 

ty and unexhauſted odours, ſhall flourith for 
| ever in the paradiſe of God. 


But while the ſervants of Chriſt continue 
in this life, glorious as is the iſſue of their 
labours, they receive but too many humili- 
ating memorials of their remaining imper- 
fections, and they daily find reaſon to con- 
fels, that they cannot do the things that they 
would. Their determination, however, is 
{fill unſhaken, and it is the fixed defire of 

1 their 
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CHAP." their hearts to improve in all holineſs —and 


IV. 


this, let it be obſerved, on many accounts. 
Various paſſions concur to puſh them for- 
ward; they are urged on by the dread of 
failure, in this arduous but neceſſary work; 
they truſt not, where their all is at ſtake, 
to lively emotions, or to internal imprethons 
however warm; the example of Chriſt 1s 
their pattern, the word of God is their rule ; 
there they rcad, that without holineſs no 
„ man ſhall fce the Lord.” It is the de- 
{cription of real Chriſtians, that“ they are 
„gradually changed into the image of their 
Divine Maſter ;” and they dare not allow 
themſelves to believe their title fure, except 
fo far as they can diſcern in themſelves the 
growing traces of this bleſſed reſemblance. 


It is not merely however the fear of mi- 
ſery, and the deſire of happineſs, by which 
they are actuated in their endeavours to ex- 


cel in all holineſs; they love it for its own 


ſake: nor is it /o/e/y by the ſenſe of ſelt- inte- 
reſt (this, though often unreaſonably con- 
demned, is but it muſt be confeſſed a prin- 
ciple of an inferior order) that they are in- 
fluenced in their determination to obey the 
will, and to cultivate the favour of God. 
This determination has its foundations in- 
deed in a deep and humiliating ſenſe of his 
exalted Majeſty and infinite power, and of 
5 their 
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their own extreme inferiority and littleneſs, 
attended with a ſettled conviction of its be- 
ing their duty as his creatures, to fubmit in 
all things to the will of their great Creator. 
But theſe aweful impreſſions are relieved and 
ennobled by an admiring ſenſe of the infinite 
perfections and infinite amiableneſs of the 
Divine Character ; animated by a confiding 
though humble hope of his fatherly kindnefs 
and protection; and quickened by the grate- 
ful recollection of unmenſe and continually 
increafing obligations. This is the Chriſtian 
love of God ! A love compounded of admi- 
ration, of preference, of hope, of truſt, of 
joy ; chaſtiſed by reverential awe, and wake- 
ful with continual gratitude. 


I would here expreſs myſelf with caution, 
left I ſhould inadvertently wound the heart 
of ſome weak but ſincere behever. The ele- 
mentary principles which have been above 
enumerated, may exiſt in various degrees 
and proportions. A difference in natural diſ- 
poſition, in the circumſtances of the paſt life, 
and in numberleſs other particulars, may oc- 
caſion a great difference in the predominant 
tempers of different Chriſtians, In one the 
love, in another the fear of God may have 
the aſcendency; truſt in one, and in anotheg 
gratitude; but in greater or leſs degrees, a 
_ cordial complacency in the fovereignty, an 
L 4 exalted 
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exalted ſenſe of the perfections, a grateful 
impreſſion of the goodneſs, and a humble 
hope of the favour of the Divine Being, are 
common to them all. Common — the de- 
termination to devote themſelves without 
exceptions, to the ſervice and glory of God. 
—Common—the defire of holineſs and of 
continual progrets towards perfection. Com- 
mon—an abaſing conſciouſneſs of their own 
unworthineſs, and of their many remaining 
infirmities, which interpoſe to often to cor- 
rupt the ſimplicity of their intentions, to 
thwart the execution. of their purer purpoſes, 
and fruſtrate the reſolutions of their better 
hours, 


But ſome perhaps, who will not directly 
and in the groſs oppote the conclufions for 
which we have been contending, may en- 
deavour to elude them. It may be urged, 
that to repcre!cnt them as of general applica- 
tion, is going much too far; and however 
true in the cate of ſome individuals of a 
higher order, it may be atteited they are not 
applicable to ordinary Chriſtians; from thete 
to much v not ſurely be expected; and 
here perhaps there may be a ſecret reference 
to that ſuppoſed mitigation of the requiſi- 
tions of the divine 1 under the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, which was formerly noticed. 
This 38 fo important a point that it ought 

wy not 
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not to be paſſed over: let us call in the au- 
thority of Scripture; at the ſame time, not 
totire the patience of our readers, but a few 
paſſages ſhall be cited, and we mult refer to 
the word of God itſelf thoſe who with for 
fuller fatisfaftion. The difficulty here is not 
to find proofs, but to ſelect with diſcretion 
from the multitude which pour in upon us. 
Here alſo, as in former inſtances, the poſi- 
tive injunctions of Scripture are confirmed 
and illuſtrated by various conſiderations and 
inferences, ſuggeſted by other parts of the 
facred Writings, all tending to the ſame in- 
fallible concluſion. 


In the firſt place, the precepts are expreſſ- 
ed in the broade!t and moſt general terms; 
there is no hint given, that any perſons 
are at liberty to conceive themſelves ex- 
empted from the obligation of them; and 
in any who are diſpoſed to urge ſuch a plea 
of exemption, it may well excite the moſt 
ſerious apprehenſion to conſider how the 
plea would be received by an carthly tribu- 
nal: no weak argument this to any who are 
acquainted with the Scriptures, and who 
know how often God is there repreſented as 
reaſoning with mankind on the principles, 
which they have eſtabliſhed for their deal- 
ings with each other. 


But 
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But in the next place the precepts in 


queſtion contain within themfelves abundant 


proots of their unrver/a! application, inaſ- 
much as they are grounded on circumſtances 
and relations common to a// Chriſtians, and 
of the benefits of which, even our Objec- 
tors themſelves (though they would evade 
the practical deductions from them) would 
not be willing to relinquith their ſhare. 
Chriſtians © are not their own,” becauſe © hey 
are bought with a price; they are not © to 
« hve unto themſelves, but to kim that died 
far tlem; they are commanded to do the 
moſt difficult duties, © that they may be 
the children of their Father which is in 
« heaven;” and © except a man be born 
again of the Spirit” (thus again becoming 
one of the ſons of God) “ he cannot enter into 
« the kingdom of heaven.” It is © becauſe they 
* are ſons,” that God has given them what in 
Scripture language is ſtyled the ſpirit of adop- 
tion. It is only of © as many as are led by the 
* Spiritof God,” that it is declared that © they 
* are the {ons of God; and we are expreſsly 
warned (in order as it were to prevent any 
fuch looſe profeſſion of Chriſtianity as that 


which we are here combating) * / any man 


* have not the Spirit of Chriſt, he 7s none of 
ig.“ In ſhort, Chriſtians in general are every 
where denominated he /ervants and the chil- 

dren 
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dren of God, and are required to ſerve him ser. 
with that ſubmiſiive obedience, and that at- I. 
fectionate promptitude of duty, which belong — 
to thoſe endearing relations. 


Eſtimate next, the force of that well sweng 
known paſſage—< Thou thalt love the Lord — 
thy God with 4% thy heart, and with a a 
« thy mind, and with 4% thy foul, and tom 
« with all thy ſtrength?” The injunction 
is multiplied on us, as it were, to filence 
the ſophiſtry of the caviller, and to fix 
the moſt inconſiderate mind. And though, 
for the ſake of argument, we ſhould concede 
for the preſent, that, under he gaal;fcations 
formerly ſuggeſted, an ardent and vigorous af- 
fection were not indiſpenſably required of us; 
yet ſurely if the words have any meaning at 
all, the leaſt which can be intended by them 
is that ſettled predominant eſtcem and cordial 
preference for which we are now contend- 
ing. The concluſion which this paſſage 
forces on us, is ſtrikingly confirmed by other 
parts of Scripture, wherein the love of God 
is poſitively commended to the <who/e of a 
Chriſtian church“; or wherein the want of 
it , or wherein its not being the chief and 
ruling affection, is charged on, perſons pro- 
feſſing themſelves Chriſtians, as being ſuffi- 


* 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 


49 John, iii. 17.—Rom. xvi. 18. —D—— with 
Philip. iii. 19. 


cient 
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cient to diſprove their claim to that appella- 
tion, or as being equivalent to denying it“. 
Let not therefore any deceive themſelves by 
imagining, that only an abſolute unqualified 
renunciation of the defire of the favour of 
God is here condemned. God will not ac- 
cept of a divided affection; a fingle heart, and 
a fing/e eye are in expreſs terms declared to 
be indiſpenſably required of us. We are or- 
dered, under the figure of amaſſing heavenly 
treaſure, to make the favour and ſervice of 
God our chref purſuit, for this very reaſon, 
becauſe © where our treaſure is, there will 
* our hearts be alſo.” It is on this principle 
that in ſpeaking of particular vices, ſuch 
phraſes are often uſed in Scripture, as ſuggeſt 
that their criminality mainly conſiſts in draw- 
ing away the HEART from Him who is the 
juſt object of its preference; and that ſins, 
which we might think very different in cri- 
minality, are claſſed together, becauſe they 
all agree in this grand character. Nor is 
this preference aſſerted only over affections 
which are vicious in themſelves, and to 
which therefore Chriſtianity might well be 
ſuppoſed hoſtile; but over thoſe alſo which in 
their juſt meaſure are not only lawful, but 
even moſt ſtrongly enjoined on us. He 
* that loveth father and mother more than 

2 Tim. iii. 4. 


„me, 
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« me,” ſays our bleſſed Saviour, is not worthy szer. 
« of me; © and he that loveth fon or daugh- 1. 
« ter more than me, is not worthy of me *.“ 

The ſpirit of theſe injunctions harmonizes 

with many commendations in Scripture of 

zeal for the honour of Cod; as well as with 

that ſtrong expreſſion of diſguſt and abhor- 
rence with which the lukewarm, thoſe that 

are neither cold nor hot, are ſpoken of as be- 

ing more loathſome and offenſive than even 

open and avowed enemies. 


Another claſs of inſtances tending to the 
ſame point is furniſhed by thoſe many paſ- 
ſages of Scripture, wherein the promoting of 
the glory of God is commanded as our fu- 
preme and univerſal aim, and wherein the 
honour due unto Him is declared to be that 
in which He will allow no competitor to par- 
ticipate. On this head indeed the Holy Scrip- 
tures are, if poſſible, more peremptory than 
on the former; and at the ſame time fo full 
as to render particular citations unneceſſary, 
in the caſe of any one who has ever. ſo little 
acquaintance with the word of God. 


To put the ſame thing therefore in another 
light. All who have read the Scriptures 
mult confeſs that idolatry is the crime againſt 

* Matt, x. 37. 
which 
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v-hich God's higheſt reſentment is expreſſed, 
and his ſevereſt puniſhment denounced. But 
let us not deceive ourſelves. It is not in 
bowing the knee to idols that idolatry con- 
fiſts, to much as in the internal homage of 
the heart; as in the feeling towards them 
ot any ot that ſupreme love, or reverence, or 


his own exclufive prerogative. On the ſame 
principle, whatever elſe draws off the heart 
from him, engroſſes our prime regard, and 
holds the chief place in our eſteem and affec- 
tions, that, in the eſtimation of reaſon, is no 
lefs an idol to us, than an image of wood or 
ſtone would be; before which we ſhould fall 
down and worſhip. Think not this a ſtrain- 
ed analogy; it is the very language and argu- 
ment of infpiration. The tervant of God 


is commanded not to ſet up his idol in his 


Heart; and ſenſuality and covetouſneſs are 
repeatedly termed Idolatry. The fame God 
who declares —©* My glory will I not give 
to another, neither my praiſe 79 graven 
images, declares alſo—*< Let not the wiſe 


* man glory in his wiſdom, neither let the 


mighty man g/ory in his might; let not 
the rich man g/ory in his riches *.. No 
« fleſh may glory in his preſence; © he that 
«* g/orzeth, let him glory in the Lord.” The 


Jerem. ix. 23. 


ſudden 
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ſudden vengeance by which the vain-glorious 
oftentation of Herod was puniſhed, when, 
acquieſcing in the ſcrvile adulation of an ad- 
miring multitude, he gave not God the 
glory,“ is a dreadful comment on theſe 
injunctions. 


Theſe aweful declarations, it 1s to be fear- 
ed, are little regarded. Let the Great, and 
the Wile, and the Learned, and the Succeſsful 
lay them ſeriouſly to heart, and labour habi- 
tually to conſider their ſuperiority, whether 
derived from nature, or ſtudy, or fortune, as 
the unmerited bounty of God. This reflection 
will naturally tend to produce a diſpoſition, 


inſtead of that proud ſelf complacency fo apt 


to grow upon the human heart, in all reſpects 
oppoſite to it; a diſpoſition honourable to 
God, and uſeful to man, a temper compoted 
of reverence, humility, and gratitude, and de- 
lighting to be engaged in the praites, and em- 
ployed in the benevolent ſervice of the uni- 
verſal BenefaQor. 


But, to return to our ſubject, it only remains 
to be remarked, that here as in the former in- 
ſtances, the characters of the righteous and of 
the wicked, as delineated in Scripture, exactly 
correſpond with the repreſentations which 
have been given of the Scripture injunctions. 


The 
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The neceſſity of this cordial unreſerved 
devotedneſs to the glory and ſervice of God, 
as being indiſpenſable to the character of the 
true Chriſtian, has been infiſted on at the 
greater length, not only on account of its own 
extreme importance, but alſo becauſe it 
appears to be a duty too generally over- 


looked. Once well eſtabliſhed, it will ſerve 


as a fundamental principle both for the go- 
vernment of the heart and regulation of the 
conduct; and will prove eminently uſeful in 
the deciſion of many practical cafes, which it 
might be difficult to bring under the undiſ- 
puted operation of any ſubordinate or appro- 


priate rule, 


SECT. 11. 


AND now, having endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
the ſtrictneſs, and to aſcertain the eſſential 
character of true practical Chriſtianity, let us 
inveſtigate a little more in detail the practical 
ſyſtem of the bulk of profeſſed Chriſtians 


among ourſelves *. 


It will be remembered by the reader, that it is not the 
object of this work to animadvert on the vices, defects, and 
erroneous opinions of the times, except ſo far as they are re- 
ceived into the prevailing religious ſyſtem, or are tolerated 
by it, and are not thought ſufficient to prevent a man from 
being eſteemed on the whole a very tolerable Chriſtian, 


8 Ir 
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It was formerly remarked, that the whole 
ſabject of Religion was often viewed irom 
ſuch a diſtance as to be teen only in the 
grols. We now, it is to be feared, thall find 
too much cauſe for believing that they who 
approach a little nearer, and do diſcover in 
Chriſtianity ſomewhat of a diſtinct form, yet 
come not clote enough to diſcern her pecu- 
lar lineaments and conformation. The wri- 
ter muſt not be underſtood to mean that the 
ſeveral miſconceptions, which he thall have 
occaſion to point out, will be generally tound 
to exiſt with any thing like precition, much 
lets that they are regularly digeſted into a 
ſyſtem; nor will it be expected they all ſhould 
meet in the ſame perſon, nor that they will 
not be found in different people, and under 
ditterent circumſtances, variouſly blended, 
combined, and modified. It will be enough 
if we ſucceed in tracing out great and general 
outlines. The human countenance may be 
well deſcribed by its general characters, 
though infinitely varied by the peculiarities 
which belong to different individuals, and 
often by ſuch ſhades and minutenelles of dif- 
terence, as though abundantly obvious to our 
perceptions, it would exceed the power of 
definition to difcruminate, or even of language 
to expreſs. 
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A very erroneous notion appears to prevail 
concerning the true nature of Religion. Re- 
ligion, agreeably to what has been already 
ſtated, (the importance of the ſubject will ex- 
cuſe repetition) may be conſidered as the im- 
plantation of a vigorous and active principle; 
it is ſeated in the heart, where its authority is 
recognized as ſupreme, whence by degrees it 
expels whatever 1s oppoſed to it, and where it 
gradually brings all the affections and deſires 
under its complete controul and regulation. 


But though the heart be its ſpecial reſi- 
dence, it may be ſaid to poflets in a degree 
the ubiquity of its Divine Author. Every en- 
deavour and purſuit muſt acknowledge its 
pretence; and whatever does not, or will not, 
or cannot receive its facred ſtamp, is to be 
condemned as mherently defective, and is to 


be at once abſtained from or abandoned. It is 


like the principle of vitality, which, animat- 
ug and informing every part, lives throughout 
the whole of the human body, and communi- 
cates its kindly influence to the ſmalleſt and 
remoteſt fibres of the frame. But the notion 
of Religion entertained by many among us 
teems altogether different. They begin in- 
deed, in tubmithon to her clear prohibitions, 
by fencing off from the field of human action, 
a certain diſtrict, which, though it in ma 


ny 
parts 
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parts bear fruits on which they caſt a longing 
eye, they cannot but confeſs to be forbidden 
ground. They next aſſign to Religion a por- 
tion, larger or ſmaller according to whatever 
may be their circumſtances and views, in 
which however ſhe is to poſſeſs merely a qua- 
lifed juriſdiction, and having fo done, they 
conceive that without let or hindrance they 
have a right to range at will over the ſpa- 
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cious remainder, Religion can claim only 


a ſtated proportion of their thoughts, and 
time, and fortune, and influence; and of theſe, 
or perhaps of any of them, it they make her 
any thing of a liberal allowance, ſhe may well 
be ſatisfied : the reſt is now their own to do 
What they will with; they have paid their 
tythes, ſay rather their compoſition, the de- 
mands of the Church are ſatisſied, and they 
may ſurely be permitted to enjoy what the has 
left without moleſtation or interference. 


It is ſcarcely poſſible to ſtate too ſtrongly 
the miſchief which reſults from this funda- 
mental error. At the fame time its conſe- 
quences are fo natural and obvious, that one 
would think it ſcarcely poſſible not to foreſee 
that they muſt infallibly follow. The greateſt 
part of human actions is conſidered as indiffe- 
rent. If men are not chargeable with actual 
vices, and are decent in the diſcharge of their 
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religious duties; if they do not ſtray into the 
forbidden ground, if they refpect the rights of 
the conceded allotment, what more can be ex- 
pected from them? Inſtead of keeping at a diſ- 
tance from all /iz, in which alone conſiſts our 
ſafety, they will be apt not to care how near 
they approach what they conceive to be the 
boundary line; if they have not actually paſſed 
it, there is no harm done, it is no treſpafs. 
Thus the free and active ſpirit of Religion is 
« cribbed and hemmed in; the is checked in 
ber diſpoſition to expand her territory, and 
enlarge the circle of her influence. She muſt 
keep to ker preſcribed confines, and every at- 
tempt to extend them will be refiſted as an 
encroachment. 


But this is not all. Since whatever can 
be gained trom her allotment, or whatever 
can be taken in from the forbidden ground, 
will be o much of addition to that land of 
liberty, where meu may roam at large, free 
from reſtraint or moleſtation, they will of 


_ courſe be conſtantly, and almoſt inſenſibly, 


ſtraitening and preſſing upon the limits ot 
the religious allotment on the one hand; and 


on the other, will be removing back a little 


tarther and farther the fence which abridges 
them on the tide of the forbidden ground. 
If Relig:on attempt for a time to defend her 


* 


frontier, the by degrees gives way. The 


ſpace 
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ſpace ſhe occupies diminiſhes till it be ſcarce- 


ly diſcernible; whilſt, her ſpirit extinguiſhed, 


and her torce deltroved, the is little more 
than the nominal poſleſſor even of the con- 
tracted limits to which the has been avowedly 
reduced. 


This it is to be feared is but too faithful 


4 repreſentation of the general ſtate of things 


among ourſelves. The promotion of the 
glory of God, and the poſſeſſion of his favour, 
are no longer recognized as the objects of 
our higheſt regard, and moſt ſtrenuous endea- 
vours; as furniſhing to us, a vigorous, habi- 
tual, and univerſal principle of action. We 
ict up for ourſelves: we are become our 
own maſters. The ſenſe of conſtant homage 
and continual ſervice is irkſome and galling 
to us; and we rejoice in being emancipated 
from it, as from a fiate of bate and ſervile 
villainage. thus the very teuure and con- 
dition, by which life and all its poſſe{fion; 
are held, undergo a total change : our facul- 
ties and powers are now our own: what- 
ever we have is regarded rather as a property 
than as a truſt; or if there ſtill exiſt the re- 
membrance of tome paramount claim, we 
are ſatisfied with an occational acknowledg- 
ment of a nominal right ; we pay our pep- 
per corn, and take our ettates to ourſelves in 
full and free enjoyment. 
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Hence it is that ſo little ſenſe of reſponſi- 
bility ſeems attached to the poſſeſſion of 
high rank, or ſplendid abilities, or affluent 
fortunes, or other means or inſtruments of 
uſefulneſs. The inſtructive admonitions, 
give an account of thy ſtewardſhip,” “ oc- 
„ cupy till I come ;” are forgotten. Or if it 
be acknowledged by ſome men of larger 
views than ordinary, that a reference 1s to be- 
had to ſome principle ſuperior to that of our 
own gratification, it is, at beſt, to the good 
of ſociety, or to the welfare of our families: 
and even then the obligations reſulting from 
theſe relations, are ſeldom enforced on us by 
any higher ſanctions than thoſe of family 
comfort, and of worldly intereſt or eſtima- 
tion. Beſides; what multitudes of perſons 
are there, people without families, in private 
ſtations, or of a retired turn, to whom they 
are ſcarcely held to apply! and what multi- 
tudes of cafes to which it would be thought 
unneceſſary ſcrupuloſity to extend them! 
Accordingly we ſind in fact, that the gene- 
rality of mankind among the higher order, 
in the formation of their ſchemes, in the ſe- 
lection of their ſtudies, in the choice of their 
place of reſidence, in the employment and diſ- 
tribution of their time, in their thoughts, 
converſation, and amuſements, are conſidered 
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as being at liberty, if there be no actual vice, 
to conſult in the main their own gratiſica- 
tion. 

Thus the generous and wakeful ſpirit of 
Chriſtian Benevolence, ſceking and finding 
every where occaſions for its exerciſe, is ex- 
ploded, and a ſyſtem of decent ſelfihneſs 18 
avowedly eſtabliſhed in its ſtead; a ſyſtem 
ſcarcely more to be abjured for its impiety, 
than to be abhorred for its cold inſenſibility 
to the opportunities of diffuſing happineſs. 
Have we no families, or are they provided 
for? Are we wealthy, and bred to no pro- 
« feffion ? Are we young and lively, and in 
the gaiety and vigour of youth? Surely we 
may be allowed to take our pleaſure. We 
* neglect no duty, we live in no vice, we do 
* nobody any harm, and have a right to 
* amuſe ourſelves. We have nothing better 
* to do, we with we had; our time hangs 
* heavy on our hands for want of it.” 


I pity the man who can travel from Dan 
to Beer-ſheba, and cry © It is all barren.” 
No man has a right to be idle—Not to ſpeak 
of that great work which we all have to ac- 
complith, and ſurely the ww/o/e attention of 
a ſhort and precarious life is not more than 
an eternal intereit may well require; where 
is it that in ſuch a world as this, health and 
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leiſure and affluence may not find ſome ig- 
norance to inſtruct, fome wrong to redreſs, 


ſome want to ſupply, ſome mitery to alle- 


viate? Shall Ambition and Avarice never 
ſleep? Shall they never want objects on 
which to faſten ? Shall they be ſo obtervant 
to diſcover, ſo acute to diſcern, to eager, to 
patient to purſue, and ſhall the Benevolence 
of Chriſtians want employment ? 


Yet thus life rolls away with too many of 
us in a courſe of © thapeleſs idlenets.” Its 
recreations conſtitute its chief buſinets. Wa- 
tering places—the ſports of the field—cards ! 
never failing cards the aſſembly the thea- 
tre all contribute their aid -amuſements 
are multiplied, and combined, and varied, 
„to fill up the void of a liftleſs and languid 
„ life ;” and by the judicious uſe of theſe dif- 
ferent reſources, there 1s often a kind of 
ſober ſettled plan of domeſtic diſſipation, in 
which with all imaginable decency year after 
year wears away in unprofitable vacancy. 
Even old age often finds us pacing in the 
ſame round of amuſements, which our early 
youth had tracked out. Meanwhile, being 
conſcious that we are not giving into any fla- 
grant vice, perhaps that we are guilty of no 
regularity, and it may be, that we are not 
neglecting the offices of Religion, we perſuade 
ourtelves that we need not be uncaſy. In the 

I main 
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main we donot fall below the general ſtandard 
of morals, of the claſs and ſtation to which 
we belong, we may therefore allow ourſelves 
to glide down the ſtream without apprehen- 
ſho of the confequences, 


Some, of a character often hardly to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the cla's we have been 
juſt deicribing, take up with ſexſual pleatures. 
The chief happinets of their lives conſiſts in 
one ſpecies or another of animal gratification z 
and thete pertons perhaps will be found to 
compole a pretty large deſcription. It will 
he remembcred, that it belongs not to our 
purpole to ſpcak of the grotsly and ſcanda- 
louſly profligate, who renounce all preten- 
ſions to the name of Chriſtians ; but of thoſe 
who, maintaining a certain decency of cha- 
racter, and perhaps being tolerably oblervant 
of the torms of Religion, may vet be not im- 
properly termed /o5:zr ſenjualiſts. Theſe, 
though lets impetuous and more meafured, 
arc not lets ſtaunch and ſteady, than the pro- 
felled votaries of licentious pleature, in the 
purſuit of their favourite objects. Mortify 
the fleth, with its affections and luſts,“ is the 
Chriſtian precept; a toft luxurious courte of 
habitual indulgence, is the prafice of the 
bulk of modern Chriſtians: and that conſtant 
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moderation, that wholeſome diſcipline of re. 
ſtraint and ſelf-denial, which are requiſite to 
prevent the unperceived encroachments of 
the inferior appetites, ſeem altogether diſ- 
uſed, as the exploded auſterities of monkiſh 
ſuperſtition. 


Chriſtianity calls her profeſſors to a ſtate of 
diligent watchfulneſs and active ſervices, 
But the perſons of whom we are now fpeak- 
ing, forgetting alike the duties they owe to 
themſelves and to their fellow-creatures, 
often act as though their condition were 
meant to be a ſtate of uniform indulgence, 
and vacant, unprofitable floth. To multiply 
the comforts of affluence, to provide for the 
ratification of appetite, to be luxurious 
without diſeaſes, and indolent without laſ- 
fitude, ſeems the chief ſtudy of their lives. 
Nor can they be clearly exempted from this 
claſs, who, by a common error, fubſtituting 
the means for the end, make the preſervation 
of health and ſpirits, not as inſtruments of 
uſefulneſs, but as ſources of pleafure, their 
great buſineſs and continual care. 


Others again ſcem more to attach them- 
ſelves to what have been well termed the 
* poraps and vanities of this world,” Magnifi- 
cent houſes, grand equipages, numerous 
retinues, ſplendid entertainments, high and 
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faſhionable connections, appear to conſtitute, 
in their eſtimation, the ſupreme happineſs of 
life. This claſs too, if we miſtake not, will 
be found numerous in our days; for it muſt 
be confidered, that it is the heart, ſet on theſe 
things, which conſtitutes the eſſential charac- 
ter. It often happens, that perſons, to whoſe 
rank and ſtation theſe indulgences moſt pro- 
perly belong, are moſt indifferent to them. 
The undue ſolicitude about them is more 
viſible in perſons of inferior conditions and 
ſmaller fortunes, in whom it 1s not rarely 
detected by the ſtudious contrivances of a 
miſapplied ingenuity to reconcile parade with 
economy, and glitter at a cheap rate. But 
this temper of difplay and competition is a 
dire& contraſt to the lowly, modeſt, un- 
aſſuming carriage of the true Chriſtian : and 


wherever there is an evident effort and 


ſtruggle to excel in the particulars here in 
queſtion, a manifeſt with thus to rival fu- 
periors, to outſtrip equals, to dazzle inferiors ; 
it is manifeſt the great end of life, and ot 
all its poſſeſſions, is too little kept in view, 
and it is to be feared that the gratification of 
a vain oſtentatious humour is the predomi- 
nant diſpoſition of the heart. 


As there is a ſober ſenſuality, fo is there 


alſo a ſober avarice, and a ſober ambition. 


The 
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The commercial and the profeſſional world 
compole the chief ſphere of their influence. 
They are often recognized and openly avow- 
ed as juſt maſter principles of action. But 
where this is not the cafe, they aſſume ſuch 
plauſible ſhapes, are called by tuch tpecious 
names, and urge ſuch powerful pleas, that 
they are received with cordiality, and ſuffered 
to gather ſtrength without ſuſpicion. The 
ſeducing conſiderations of diligence in our 
callings, of ſucceſs in qur profeſſion, of 
making handſome proviſions ſor our chuldren, 
beguile our better judgements. © We rife 
* early, and late take reſt, and eat the bread 
of carefuinets.” In our tew intervals of 
leiture, our exhauſted ſpirits require refreſh- 
ment; the ſerious concerns of our immortal 
fouls, are matters of ſpeculation too grave and 


gloomy to antwer the purpoſc, and we fly to 


tomething that may better deſerve the nume 
of relaxation, till we are again ſummoned to 
the daily labours of our employment. 


Meanwhile Religion jeldom comes in our 
way, ſcarcely occurs to our thoughts; and 
when ſome ſecret mitgivings begin to be felt 
on this head, company toon drowns, amuſe- 
ments diſſipate, or habitual occupations in- 
ſenſibly difplace or ſmother the riſing appre- 
henſion. Profeſſional and commercial meu 


perhaps, cſpecially when they happen to be 


perſons 
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rſons of more than ordinary reflection, or 
of early habits of piety not quite worn away, 
caſily quiet their conſciences by the plea, 
that neceſſary attention to their buſineſs 
leaves them no time to think on theſc ferious 
tubjects at preſent. © Men of leifure they 
© confels ſhould conſider them; they them- 
« ſelves will do it hereafter when they re- 
tire; meanwhile they are uſefully or at 
« leaſt innocently employed.” Thus buſi- 
neſs and pleature fil! up our time, and the 
one thing needtul,” 15 forgotten. Reſpect- 
ed by others, and fecretly applauding our- 
ſelves, (perhaps congratulating ourſclves that 
we are not like ſuch an one who is a ſpend- 
thrift or a mere man of pleafure, or ſuch an- 
other who is a notorious miter) the true prin- 
ciple of action is no lets wanting in us, and 
pertonal advancement or the acquiſition of 
wealth is the object of our ſupreme detires 
and predominant purtuit. 

It would be to preſume too much on the 
reader's patience to attempt a delineation of 
the characters of the politician, the meta- 
phyſician, the ſcholar, the pocr, the virtuoſo, 
the man of taſte. in all their varieties. Of 
theſe and many other claſſes which might be 
enumerated, ſuffice it to remark, and to ap- 
peal to every man's own experience for the 
truth of the obſervation, that they in like 
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manner are often completely engroſſed by 
the objects of their ſeveral purſuits. In 
many of theſe caſes indeed a generous ſpirit 
furrenders itſelf wholly up with the leſs re- 
ſerve, and continues abſorbed with the fuller 
confidence, from the conſciouſneſs of not being 
led to its object by ſelf- intereſted motives, | 
Here therefore theſe men are ardent, active, 

laborious, perſevering, and they think, and 
tpeak, and act, as thoſe, the whole happineſs 
of whoſe life turns on the ſucceſs or failure 
of their endeavours. When tuch, as we have 
ſeen it, is the undiſturbed compoture of mere 
triflers, it is lefs wonderful that the votaries 
of learning and of taſte, when abſorbed in 
their ſeveral purſuits, ſhould be able to check 
ſtill more eaſily any growing apprehenfion, 


| filencing it by the ſuggeſtion, that they are 


more than harmleſsly, that they are meri- 
toriouſly employed. © Surely the thanks of 
* mankind are juſtly paid to thoſe more re- 
&* tined ſpirits who, tuperior alike to the ſe- 
ductions of eaſe, and the temptations of 
4 avaricc, devote their time and talents to the 
* lefs gaintul labours of increafing the ſtores 
of learning or enlarging the boundaries of 
* fcience; who are engaged in railing the 
character and condition of ſociety, by im- 
* proving the liberal arts, and adding to the 
„innocent pleaſures or elegant accompliſh- 
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« ments of life.” Let not the writer be fo 
far miſunderſtood, as to be ſuppoſed to in- 
finuate that Religion is an enemy to the 
purſuits of taſte, much leſs to thoſe of learn- 
ing and of {cience. Let theſe have their due 
place in the eſtimation of mankind; but this 


muſt not be the g, place. Let them 


know their juſt ſubordination. They deferve 


not to be the primary concern, for there is 


another, to which in importance they bear 
no more proportion than our ſpan of exiſt- 
ence to eternity. 


Thus the fupreme deſires of the heart, the 
center to which they ſhould tend, loſing its 
attractive force, are permitted without con- 
troul to take that courſe, whatever it may 
be, which beſt ſuits our natural temper, or 
to which they are impelled by our various 
ſituations and circumſtances. Sometimes they 
manifeſtly appear to be almoſt entirely confin- 
ed to a fingle track; but perhaps more fre- 
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quently the lines in which they move are ſo 


intermingled and diverſified, that it becomes 


not a little difficult, even when we look into 


ourſelves, to aſcertain the obje& by which 


they are chiefly attracted, or to eſtimate 
with preciſion the amount of their ſeveral 


forces, in the different directions in which 
they move. Know thyſelf,” is in truth an 


injunction with which the careleſs and the 
indolent 
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indolent cannot comply. For this compli. 
ance, it is requiſite, in obedience to the Scrip- 
ture precept, © to keep the heart with all di- 
ligence.“ Mankind are in general deplo- 
rably ignorant of their true ſtate; and there 
are few perhaps who have any adequate con- 
ception ot the real ſtreugth of the ties, by 
which they are bound to the ſeveral objects 
of their attachment, or who are aware how 
imall a ſhare of their regard is poſſeſſed by 
thote concerns on which it ought to be ſu- 


premely fixed. 


But if it be indeed true, that except the 
affections of the foul be ſupremely fixed on 
God; that unleſs it be the leading and govern- 
mg deſire and primary purſuit to poſſeſs his 
favour and promote his glory, we are conſi- 
dered as having transferred our fealty to an 
uturper, and as being in fact revolters from 
our lawful jovereign; if this be indeed the 
Scripture doctrine, all the ſeveral attach- 
ments which have been lately enumerated, 
of the dificrent clatics of ſocicty, wherever 
they intereit the affections, and poſſeſs the 
foul in any ſuch mcature of {trength as de- 
ſerves to be called predomnazice, are but fo 
many varied c>preflions of 2//oya/ty. God 
requires to ſct up his throne in the heart, 
and to reign in it without a rival: if he 
be * out of his right, it matters not by 

what 
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what competitor. The revolt may be more 
avowed or more ſecret; it may be the trea- 
ſon of deliberate preference, or of inconſide- 
rate levity; we may be the ſubjects of a 
more or of a leſs creditable maſter ; we may 
be employed in ſervices more groſs or more 
refined : but whether the flaves of avarice, 
of ſenſuality, of diſſipation, of floth, or the 
votaries of ambition, of taſte, or of faſhion; 


whether ſupremely governed by vanity and 


ſelf-love, by the defire of literary fame or of 
military glory, we are alike eſtranged from 
the dominion of our riglitful ſovereign. Let 
nat this ſcem a harſh poſition ; it can appear 
ſo only from not adverting to what was 
thewn to be the central nature of true Reli- 
gion. Ile who bowed the knee to the god 


of medicine or of eloquence, was no lefs an 


idolater than the worſhipper of the deified 
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patrons of lewducſs or of theft. In the ſeve- 


ral caſes which have been ſpeciſied, the 
external acts indeed are different, but in prin- 


ciple the diſaffection is the ſame; and unleſs 


we return to our allegiance, we muſt expect 
the title, and prepare to meet the punith- 
ment, of rebels on that tremendous day, 
when all falſe colours ſhall be done away, 
and (there being no longer any room for the 
evaſions of worldly ſophiſtry, or the ſmooth 
plauſibilities of worldly language) that which 
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js often highly eſteemed amongſt men, thall 
appear to have been abomination in the 
« fight of God.“ 

Theſe fundamental truths ſeem vanithed 
from the mind, and it follows of courſe, that 
every thing is viewed leſs and leſs through a 
religious medium. To ſpeak no longer of 
inſtances wherein wwe ourſelves are concerned, 
and wherein the unconquerable power of in- 
dulged appetite may be ſuppoſed to beguile 
our better judgement, or force us on in defi- 
ance of it; not to infiſt on the motives by 
which the conduct of men is determined, 
often avowedly, in what are to themſelves the 
moſt important incidents of life ; what are 
the judgements which they form in the cafe 
of others ? Idlenets, profuſion, thoughtleſſ- 
neſs, and diſhpation, the miſapplication of 
time or of talents, the trifling away of life in 
frivolous occupations or unprofitable ſtudies ; 
all theſe things we may regret in thoſe 
around us, in the view of their temporal ef- 
fects; but they are not conſidered in a reli- 
gious connection, or lamented as endanger- 
ing everlaſting happineſs. Exceſſive vanity 
and inordinate ambition are ſpoken of as 
weakneſſcs rather than as fins; even covets 
ouſneſs itſelf, though a hatefyl paſſion, yet, 
if not extreme, ſcarcely preſents the face of 
Trrel:g7en. R {ome friend; or even ſome 
1 ” common 
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common acquaintance fick, or has ſome ac- 
cident befallen him? How ſolicitouſly do 


we inquire after him, how tenderly do we 


viſit him, how much perhaps do we regret 


that he has not better advice, how apt are 
we to preſcribe for him, and how ſhould we 


reproach ourſelves, if we were to neglect 


any means in our power of contributing to 
his recovery! But © the mind diſeaſed“ is 
neglected and forgotten“ that is not our 
affair; we hope (we do not perhaps really 
« believe) that here it 1s well with him.” 
The truth is, we have no ſolicitude about 
his ſpiritual intereſt. Here be is treated 
like the unfortunate traveller in the Goſpel; 


ſad condition, but (Prieſt and Levite alike) 
we pats by on the other fide, and leave him 
to the officious tendernets of forne poor de- 
fpited Samaritan. | 


Nay, take the caſe of our very children, 
when our hearts being moſt intereſted to 
promote their happineſs, we muſt be ſup- 
| poſed moſt defirous of determining on right 
principles, and where therefore the real 
ſtandard of our deliberate judgements may 
be indifputably aſcertained : in their educa- 
tion and marriage, in the choice of their pro- 
in our comparative confideration 
and judgement of the different parts of their 

N 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral characters, how little do we reflect 
that they are immortal beings ! Health, 
learning, credit, the amiable and agreeable 
qualities, above all, fortune and ſucceſs in 
life, are taken, and not unjuſtly taken, into 
the account; but how 1mall a ſhare in 
forming our opinions 1s allowed to the pro- 
bable effect which may be produced on their 
eternal intereſts ! Indeed the ſubjects of our 
mutual inquiries, and congratulations, and 
condolences, prove but too plainly what con- 
fiderations are in theſe caſes uppermoſt in our 


thoughts. 


Such are the fatal and widely ſpreading 
effects, which but too naturally follow from 
the admiſſion of the grand fundamental er- 
ror before mentioned, that of not conſider- 
ing Religion as a principle of univerſal ap- 
plication and command. Robbed of its beſt 
energie,, IR eligion now takes the form of a 
cold compilation of reſtraints and prohibi- 
tions. It is Jooked upon fimply as a ſet of 
penal ftatutcs; theſe, though wiſe and rea- 
ionable, are however, {o far as they extend, 
abridgements of our natural liberty, and no- 
thing which comes to us in this ſhape is ex- 
tremely acceptable: 


Atqui nolint occidere quemquam poſſe volunt. 
Conſidering moreover, that the matter of 
them is not ie general very palatable, and 


8 | that 
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that the partiality of every man where his 
own caule is in queſtion, will be likely to 
make him conitrue them liberally in his own 
favour, we might before-hand have formed 
a tolerable judgement of the manner in 


which they are actually treated. Sometimes 


we atiend to the words rather than to the 
ſpirit of Scripture injunctions, overlooking 
the principle they involve, which a better ac- 


quaintance with the word of God would 


have clearly taught us to infer from them. 
At others, © the fpirit of an injunction is 
all; and this we contrive to collect fo 
dexteroully, as thereby to relax or annul the 
ſtrictnets of the terms. Whatever is not 
« expretsly forbidden cannot be very crimi- 
* nal; whatever is not poſitively enjoined, 
* cannot be inditpenſably neceilary—lf we 
do not ottend againſt the laws, what more 
can he expected from us? The perſons to 
whom the ſtrict precepts of the Goſpel 
were given, were in very diſterent circum- 
* {tances from thoſe in which we are placed. 
* The mjunctions were drawn rather tighter 
than is quite neceſſary, in order to allow 
* for a little relaxation in practice. The 
* expreihons of the ſacred Writers are figu- 
rative; the Eaſtern ſtyle is confeſſedly 
« hyperbolical.” | | 
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By theſe and other fuch diſhoneſt ſhifts 


(by which however we feldom deccive our- 


WERE ſelves, except it be in thinking that we de- 


ceive others) the pure but ſtrong morality 
of the word of God 1s explained away, and 
its too rigid canons are foftened down, with 
as much dexterity as is exhibited by thoſe 
who practiſe a logic of the fame complexion, 
in order to eſcape from the obligations of 
human ſtatutes. Like Swift's unfortunate 
Brothers *, we are ſometimes put to diffi- 
culties, but our ingenuity 15 little inferior to 
their's. If totidem verbis + will not ſerve 
our turn, try totidem ſy llabis; if totidem ſyl- 
labis fail, try totidem literis: then there is in 
our caſe, as well as in theirs, “an allego- 
« rical ſenſe” to be adverted to; and if every 
other reſource fail us, we come at laſt to the 
ſame concluſion as the Brothers adopted, that 
after all, thoſe rigorous clauſes require ſome 


allowance, and a favourable interpretation, 


and ought to be underſtood © cum grano 
66 ſalis.“ 


But when the law both in its ſpirit and its 
letter is obſtinate and incorrigible, what we 
cannot bend to our purpoſe we muſt breax 
Our fins we hope are of the ſmaller order; 


* Vide Tale of a Tub. + Ibid. 


« a little 
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« little harmleſs gallantry, a little innocent 
« jollity, a few fooliſh expletives which we 
« uſe from the mere force of habit, meaning 
„nothing by them; a little warmth of co- 
« louring and licence of expreſſion; a few 
« freedoms of ſpeech in the gaiety of our 
hearts, which, though not perhaps itrictly 
correct, none but the over-rigid would 
think of treating any otherwiſe than as ve- 
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* vial infirmities, and in which very grave and 


religious men will often take their ſhare, 
«* when they may throw off their ſtate, and 


relax without unpropriety. We ſerve an 


« all-merciful Being, who knows the frailty 
* of our nature, the number and ſtrength 
of our temptations, and will not be ex- 
e treme to mark what is done amiſs. Even 
* the leſs lenient judicatures of human in- 
« ſtitution concede . ſomewhat to the weak- 
* neſs of man. It is an eſtabliſhed maxim 
* © De minimis non curat lex.“ We hope 
* we are not worte than the generality. All 
men are imperfect. We own we have our 
* infirmities; we confeſs it is fo; we with 
* we were better, and truſt as we grow older 
* we thall become fo; we are ready to ac- 
knowledge that we muſt be indebted tor 
our admiſſion into a future ſtate of happi- 
* nels, not to our own merit, but to the cle- 
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4 mency of God, and the mercy of our Re. 
„ deemer,”” 


But let not this language be miſtaken for 
that of true Chriſtian humiliation, of which 
it is the very ellcnce to feel the huiden of tin, 
and to long to be releated from it: nor ſet 
two things be coutoundcd, than which none 
can be more fundamentally different, the al- 
lowed want of nnivertality in our determina» 
tion, and our endeavour to obey thu will of 
God, and that defective accomplithuent of 
our pur potes, which even the beſt ot men 
will too often find reaton to depiore. In tne 
perſons of whom we have been now ſpeaking, 
the unconcern with u ich tlicy can amule 
themſelves upon the borders of tin, and the caſy 
familiarity with which they can actually dally 
with it in its lets offenſive thapes, ſlew plainly 
that, diſtinctly from its con ſequences, it is 
by no means the object ot their averſion; 
that there 15 no love of holineis as ſuch; no 
endeavour to acquire it, no Care to prepare 
the foul for the reception of this divine prin- 
ciple, and to expel or keep under whatever 
might be likely to obſtruct its entrance, or 
diſpute its ſovereignty. 


It is indeed a moſt lamentable con ſequence 
of the practice of regarding Religion us 4 
comr 
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compilation of ſtatutes, and not as an in- 
terval principle, that it ſoon comes to be 
conftidered as being converſant about external 
a Tn, rather than about habits of mind. 
Tais tentiment ſometimes has even the 
ha lncts to infinuate and maintain itſelf un- 
der the guiſe of extraordinary concern for 
practical Religion ; but it foon diſcovers the 
falſehood of this pretenſion, and betrays its 
real nature. The expedient indeed of at- 
taining to ſuperiority in practice, by not waſt- 
ing any of the attention on the internal 
principles from which alone practice can 
flow, is about as reaſonable, and will anſwer 
about as well, as the ceconomy of the archi- 
tect, wio ſhould account it mere prodigality 
to expend any of his materials in laying foun- 
dations, um an idea that they might be 
more utefully apphed to the railing of the 
ſuperſtructure. We know what would be the 
fate of ſuch an edifice. 


It is indeed true, and a truth never to be 
forgotten, that all pretenſions to internal prin- 
civles of holineſs are vain when they are con- 
troclicted b the conduct; but it is no leſs true, 
that the only effectual way of improving the 
latter, is by a vigilant attention to the former. 
It w23 therefore our bleſſed Saviour's injunc- 
tion, * Take the tree goo” as the neceffary 
means ot btaining good fruit; and the 

holy 
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holy Scriptures abound in admonitions, tg 
let it be our chief buſineſs to cultivate our 
hearts with all diligence, to examine into 
their ſtate with impartiality, and watch over 
them with continual care. Indeed it is the 
Heart which conſtitutes the Man; and external 


actions derive their whole character and 


meaning from the motives and diſpoſitions 
of which they are the indications. Human 
judicatures, it is true, are chiefly converſant 
about the former, but this 1s only becaute to 
our limited perceptions the latter can teldom 
be any otherwite clearly atcertained. The 
real object of inquiry to human judicatures 
is the mternal diſpotition ; it is to this that 
they adapt the nature, and proportion the 


degree, of their puniſhments. 


Yet though this be a truth fo obvious, fo 
eſtabliſhed, that to have inſiſted on it may 
ſeem almoſt needlets ; it 1s a truth of which 


we are apt to loſe fight in the review of our. 


religious Character, and with which the hab:t, 
of conſidering Religion as conſiſting rather 
in external actions, than internal principles, 
is at direct and open war. This mode of 
judging may well be termed hab:tual : for 
though by ſome perſons it is advitedly adopt- 
cd, and openly avowed, yet in many cates for 


want of due watchfulneſs, it has ſtolen in- 


ſenſibly upon the mind; it exiſts unſuſpected, 


and 
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and 1s practiſed, like other habits, without szer. 


* or obſervation. 


In what degree ſoever this pernicious prin- | 


ciple prevails, in that degree is the mitchief from. de 
it produces. The vicious affections, like f „ E. 


noxious weeds, ſprout up and increaſe o 


themſelves but too naturally; while the graces Chridian 
of the Chriſtian teraper, exotics in the foil of kad. 
the human heart, like the more tender pro- *. 


ductions of the vegetable world, though the 
light and breath of Heaven muſt quicken 
them, require on our part alſo, in order to 
their being preferved in health and vigour, 
conſtant tuperintendence and aſſiduous care. 
But fo far from their being earneſtly fought 
for, or watchfully reared, "with uncemitted 
prayers for that Divine Grace, without which 
all our labours muſt be ineffectual ; tuch is 
the refult of the principle we are here con- 
demning, that no endeavours are uted for 
their attainment, or they are ſuffered to droop 
and die almoſt without an effort to pre- 
ſerve them. The culture of the mind is leſs 
and leſs attended to, and at length perhaps 
8 almoſt wholly neglected. Way being thus 
made for the unobſtructed growth of other 
tempers, the qualities of which are very dif- 
erent, and often directly oppoſite, theſa na- 
turally overſpread and quietly poſſeſs the 
mind; their contrariety to the Chriſtian ſpi- 
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rit not being diſcerned, and even perhaps 
their preſence being ſcarcely acknowledged, 
except when their exiſtence and their nature 
are maniteſted in the conduct by marks too 
plain to be overlooked or miſtaken. 


Some of the moiſt important branches of 
the Chrittian temper, wherein the bulk of 
nominal Chriſtians appear eminently gnd 
allowedly defective, have been already ho- 
ticed in this and in the preceding chapter, 
Many others ſtill remain to be particu- 
larized. 


Firſt then, it is the comprehenſive com- 
pendium of the character of true Chriſtians, 
that © they are walking by faith, and not by 
* fignt.” By this deſcription is meant, not 
merely that they fo firmly beheve in the 
doctrine of future rewards and punithments, 
as to be influenced by that pertuaſion to ad- 
here in the main to the path of duty, though 
tempted to forſake it by preſent intereſt, and 
preſcnt gratification; but farther, that the 
great truths revealed in Scripture concerning 
the unſcen world, are the ideas for the moſt 
part uppermolt in their thoughts, and about 
which habitually their hearts are moſt inte- 
retted. This ſtate of mind contributes, if 
the expreſſion may be allowed, to rectify the 

illutzons 
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illuſions of viſion, to bring forward into near- 
er view thoſe eternal things which from thetr 
remoteneſs are apt to be either wholly over- 
looked, or to appear but faintly in the utmoſt 
bounds of the horizon ; and to remove back- 
ward, and reduce to their true comparative 
dimenſions, the objects of the pretent lite, 
which are apt to {ill the human eye, aſſuming 
a falſe magnitude from their vicinity. The 
true Chriſtian knows from experience how- 
ever, that the former are apt to tade from the 
fight, and the latter again to ſwell on it. He 
makes it therefore his continual care to pre- 
ſerve thoſe juſt and enlightened views, which 
through Divine mercy he has obtained. Not 
that he will retire from that ſtation in the 
world which Providence ſeems to have ap- 
pointed him to fill : he will be active in the 


buſineſs of life, and enjoy its comforts with 


moderation and thankfulneſs; but he wil 


not be © totus in illis,“ he vill not give up 


his whole ſoul to them, they will be habitual- 
ly ſubordinate in his eſtimation to objects of 
more importance. The awctul truth has funk 
deep into his mind, the things which are 
* ſeen are temporal, but the things which are 
not ſeen are eternal; and in the tumult and 
buſtle of life, he is ſobered by the {till tmall 
voice which whiſpers to him © the faſhiog of 
this world paſſes away.” This circumſtance 

alone 
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alone muſt, it is obvious, conſtitute a vaſt dif. 
ference between the habitual temper of his 
mind, and that of the generality of nominal 
Chriſtians, who are almoſt entirely taken up 
with the concerns of the preſent world. 
They 4n>w indeed that they are mortal, but 
they do not feel it. The truth reſts in their 
underſtandings, and cannot gain admiſſion 
into their hearts. I his ſpaculative perſuaſion 
is altogether different from that ſtrong pr acli- 
cal impreſſion of the inſinite importance of 
eternal things, which attended with a pro- 
portionate ſenſe of the ſhortneſs and uncer- 
tainty of all below, while it prompts to ac- 
tivity from a conviction that © the night 
© cometh when no man can work,“ produces 
a certain firmneſs of texture, which hardens 
us againſt the buifets of fortune, and pre- 
vents our being very deeply penetrated by 
the carcs and intereſts, the goods or evils, 
of this trauſitory tate. Thus this juſt im- 
preftion of the relative value of temporal and 
eternal things, maintains in the ſoul a dig- 
niſied compoture through all the viciſſitudes 
of lite. It quickens our diligence, yet mo- 


derates our ardour; urges us to juſt purſuits, 


yet checks any undue ſolicitude about the 


ſucceſs of them, and thereby enables us, in 


the language of Scripture, © to uſe this world 
* as not abuſing it,” rendering us at once 


beneficial. 
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beneficial! to others and comfortable to our- 
ſelves. 


But this is not all beides the diſtinction 
between the nominal and the real Chriſtian, 
which reſults from the impreſſions produced 
ou them reſpectively by the eternal duration 
of heavenly things, there is another grounded 
on their zature, no lets marked, nor leis impor- 
tant. They are ſtated in Scripture, not only 
as entitling themielves to the notice of the 
true Chriſtian from conſiderations of intereſt, 
but as approving themſelves to his judgement 
from a conviction of their excellence, and 
yet farther, as recommending themſelves to 
his feelings by their being ſuited to the re- 
newed di ſpoſitions of his heart. Indeed were 
the caſe otherwiſe, did not their qualities 
correſpond with his inclinations; however he 
might endure them on' principles of duty, 
and be coldly conſcious of their ſuperior 
worth, he could not lend himſelf to them 
with cordial complacency, much leſs look to 
them as the ſureſt ſource of pleaſure. But 
this is the light in which they are habitually 
regarded by the true Chriſtian. He walks 
in the ways of Religion, not by conſtraint, 
but willingly ; they are to him not only fate, 
but comfortable; ways of pleaſantneſs as 

« well 
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« well as of peace.” Not but that here alſo 
he is from experience aware of the neceſſity 
of conſtant ſupport, and contingal watchful. 
neſs; without thete, his old eſtimate of things 
is apt to return on him, and the former ob- 


jets of his affections to teſume their in- 


fluence. With earneſt prayers, therefore, for 


the Divine Help, with jealous circumſpec- 


tion, and :efolute ſelf-denial, he guards againſt, 
and abitains from, whatever might be likely 
again to darken his ex/:;g/itened judgement, or 
to vitiate his reformed taite; thus making it 
his unwearicd endeavour to grow in the knows 
ledge and love of heavenly things, and to ob- 
tain a warmer admiration, and a more cordial 
reliſh of their excellence. 


That this is a juſt repreſentation of the 
habitual judgement, and of the leading dif- 
potition of truc Chriſtians, will be abun- 
dantly evident, if, endeavouring to form 
ouriclves after our proper model, we con- 
ſult the facred Scripture. But in vain 
are Chriſtians there repreſented as having 
ſet their een on things above, as 
cordially Hic in the ſervice, and de- 
hghtiug in the worthip of God. Pleature 
and Religion are cuntrad:;0 ory terms with 
the bulk of nominal Chrutlans. They 

53d may 
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may look back indeed on their religious of- szer. 
fices with ſomething of a ſecret ſatisfaction, 11. 
and even feel it during the pertormance of 
them, from the idea of being engaged in the 
diſcharge of a duty; but this is altogether 
different from the pleature which attends an 
employment in itſelf acceptable and grateful 
to us. The writer muſt here again guard 
againſt being underſtood to ſpeak of a defi- 
ciency in the warmth and vehemence merely 
of religious affections. Are the ſervice and 
worthip of God pleaſant to theſe pertons ? it 
is not aſked whether they are de/zghtful. Do 
they d:iffvte over the foul any thing of that 
calm complacency, that mild and cratetul 
compoſure, which beſpeaks a mind in good 
humour with itſelf and all around it, and en- 
gaged in a fervice luited to its taite, and con- 
genial with its feelings? 


Let us appcal to that Day which is cſpe- Sunday; 
cially devoted to the cfices of Religion: 3 
Do they joyfully avail themſclves of this emen. 
bleſſed opportunity of withdrawing from the 
buſineſs and cares of life; when, without be- 
ing diſquieted by any doubt whether they are 
not neglecting the duties of their proper call- 
ings, they may be allowed to detach their 
minds from earthly things, that by a fuller 
knowledge of heavenly objects, and a more 
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habitual acquaintance with them, their hope 
may grow more full of immortality?” Is 
the day cheerfully devoted to thoſe holy ex- 
erciſes for which it was appointed? Do they 
indeed come into the courts of God with 
„ oladne(s?” And how are they employed 
when not engaged in the public ſervices of 
the day? Are they buſicd in ſtudying the word 
of God, in meditating on his perfections, in 
tracing his providential diſpenfations, in ad- 
miring his works, in revolving his mercies, 
(above all, the tranſcendent mercies of re- 
deeming love) in ſinging his praiſes, © and 
* ſpeaking good of his name?“ Do their 
ſecret retirements witneſs the earneſtneſs of 
their prayers and the warmth of their thankſ- 
givings, their diligence and impartiality in 
the neceſſary work of tclf-examination, their 
mindfulneſs of the benevolent duty of inter- 
ceflion ? Is the kind purpoſe of the inſtitution 
of a Sabbath anſwered by them, in its being 
made to their ſervants and dependents a ſea- 


ſon of reſt and comfort? Does the inſtruction 


of their families, or of the more poor and 1g- 
norant of their neighbours, poſſeſs its due 
ſhare of their time? If bleſſed with talents 
or with affluence, are they ſeduloufly employ- 
ing a part of this interval of leiſure in rehev- 
ing the indigent, and viſiting the fick, and 
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comforting the ſorrowful, in forming plans 
for the good of their fellow creatures, in con- 
fidering how they may promote both the 
temporal and ſpiritual benefit of their friends 
and acquaintance : or if their's be a larger 
ſphere, in deviſing meaſures whereby through 
the Divine bleſſing, they may become the 
honoured inſtruments of the more extended 
diffuſion of religious truth ? In the hours of 
domeſtic or ſocial intercourſe, does their 
converſation manifeſt the ſubje& of which 
their hearts are full? Do their language and 
demeanor ſhew them to be more than com- 


monly gentle, and kind, and friendly, free 


from rough and irritating paſſions * 


Surely an entire day ſhould not ſeem long 
amidſt theſe various employments. It might 
well be deemed a privilege thus to ſpend it, 
in the more immediate preſence of our Hea- 
venly Father, in the exercifes of humble ad- 
miration and grateful homage ; of the be- 
nevolent, and domeſtic, and ſocial feelings, 
and of all the beſt affections of our nature, 
prompted by their true motives, converſant 
about their proper objects, and directed to 


their nobleſt end; all forrows mitigated, all 
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angry emotion ſoftened, every envious or re- 
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vengeful or malignant paſſion expelled ; and 
the boſom, thus quieted, purifed, enlarged, 
ennobled, partaking almoſt of a meaſure of 
the Heavenly happineſs, and become for a 
while the ſeat of love, and joy, and confi- 
dence, and harmony. 


The nature, and uſes, and proper employ- 
ments of a Chriſtian Sabbath, have been 
pointed out more particularly, not only be- 
cauſe the day will be found, when thus em- 
ployed, eminently conducive, through the Di- 
vine Bleſſing, to the maintenance of the reli- 
gious principle in activity and vigour; but alfo 
becauſe we mult all have had occaſion often 
to remark, that many perſons, of the graver 
and more decent ſort, teem not ſeldom to be 
nearly deſtitute of religious reſources. The 
Sunday is with them, to ſay the beſt of it, a 
heavy day ; and that larger part of it, which 
is not claimed by the public offices of the 
church, dully drawls on in comfortleſs vacuity, 
or without improvement 1s trifled away m 
vain and unprofitable diſcourſe. Not to ſpeak 
of thoſe who by their more daring profanation 
of this ſacred ſcaſon, openly violate the laws 
and infult the religion of their country, how 
little do many ſeem to enter into the /þ17t of 


. the inſtitution, who are not wholly inatten- 
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tive to its exterior decorums! How glad 
are they to qualify the rigor of their religious 
labours ! How hardly do they plead againſt 
being compelled to devote the whole of the 
day to Religion, claiming to themſelves no 
ſmall merit for grving up to it a part, and 
purchating therefore, as they hope, a right 


to ſpend the remainder more agreeably ! 


How dexteroufly do they avail themſelves of 
any plauſible plea for introducing - ſome 
week-day employment into the Sunday, 
whilſt they have not the ſame propenſity to 
introduce any of the Sunday's peculiar em- 
ployment into the reſt of the week! How 
often do they find excuſes for taking jour- 
neys, writing letters, balancing accounts; or 
in ſhort doing fomething, which by a little 
management might probably have been an- 
ticipated, or which, without any material 
inconvenience, might be poſtponed ! Even 


buſineſs itlelf is recreation, compared with 


Religion, and from the drudgery of this day 
of Sacred Reſt they fly for relief to their or- 
dinary occupations. 


Others again who would confider buſineſs 
as a prophanation, and who fill hold out 
againſt the encroachments of the card table, 
Set over much of the day, and gladly ſeek for 
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an innocent reſource, in the ſocial circle or in 
family viſits, where it is not even pretended 
that the convertation turns on ſuch topics as 
might render it in any way conducive to re-. 
ligious inſtruction, or improvement. Their 
families meanwhile are neglected, their ſer- 
vants robbed of Chriſtian privileges, and their 
example quoted by others, who cannot fee 
that they are themſelves lets religiouſly em- 
ployed, while playing an innocent game at 
cards, or relaxing in the concert room. 


But all theſe ſeveral artifices, whatever they 
may be, to unhallow the Sunday and to change 


its character (it might be almoſt faid “ to 


&« relax its horrors,” prove but too plainly, 
however we -may be glad to take retuge in 
Religion, when driven to it by the loſs of 
every other comfort, and to retain as it were 
a reverſionary intereſt in an aſylum, Which 
may receive us when we are forced from the 
tranſitory enjoyments of our preſent ſtate; 
that in itſelf it wears to us a gloomy and for- 
bidding aſpect, and not a face of conſolation 
and joy; that the worthip of God is with 
us a conſtrained and not a wyil/mg ſervice, 
which we areglad therefore to abridge though 
we dare not omit it. 


Some 
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Some indeed there are who with concern 


and grief will confeſs this to be their uncom- 
fortable and melancholy ſtate ; who humbly 
pray, and diligently endeavour, for an imagi- 
nation leſs diſtracted at devotional ſeaſons, 
for a heart more capable of reliſhing the ex- 
cellence of divine things; and who carefully 
guard againſt whatever has a tendency to 
chain down their affections to earthly enjoy- 
ments. Let not ſuch be diſcouraged. It is 


not they whom we are condemning: but ſuch 


as knowing and even acknowledging this to be 
their caſe, yet proceed in a way directly con- 
trary: who, ſcarcely teeming to ſuſpect that 
any thing is wrong with them, voluntarily 
acquieſce in a ſtate of mind which is directly 
contrary to the poſitive commands of God, 
which forms a perfect contraſt to the repre- 
ſentations given us in Scripture of the Chriſ- 
tian character, and accords but too faithfully 
in one leading feature with the character of 
thoſe, who are ſtated to be the objects of Di- 
vine diſpleaſure in this life, and of Divine 
puniſhment in the next. 


It is not however only in theſe eſſential con- 


E ſtituents of a devotional frame that the bulk of 


nominal Chriſtians are defective. This they 
treely declare (ſecretly feeling perhaps ſome 
0 4 complacency 
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complacency from the franknets of the avow. 
al) to be a higher ſtrain of piety than that to 
which they aſpire. Their forg-ttulnets alfa 
of ſome of the leading diſpoſitions of Chriſti 
anity, is undeniably apparent in their allowed 
want of the ſpirit of kindneſs, and meckneſs, 
and gentleneſs, and patience, and long ſuffer- 
ing; and above all, of that which is the ſtock 
on which alone theſe diſpoſitions can grow 
and flourith, that humility and /owlineſs of 


mind, in wiuch perhaps more than in any 


other quality may be ſaid to conſiſt the true 
eſſence and vital principle of the Chriſtian 
temper. "Theſe diſpoſitions are not only neg- 
lected, but even difavowed and exploded, 
and their oppoſites, if not rifing to any great 
height, are acknowledged and applauded. A 


juſt pride, a proper and becoming pride, are 


terms Which we daily hear from Chriſtian 
lips. To poſſeſs a A, ſpirit, to behave with 
a proper ſpirit when uſed ill, by which is 
meant a quick fecling of injuries, and a 


promptneſs in reſenting them,—entitles to 


commendation ; and a meek-fpirited diſpo- 
ſition, the higheſt Scripture eulogium, ex- 
preſſes ideas of diſapprobation and conterapt. 
Vanity and vain glory are ſuffered without 
interruption to retain their natural poſſeſſion 
of the heart. But here a topic opens upon 


us 
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us of ſuch importance, and on which ſo many 
miſtakes are to be found both in the writings 
of reſpectable authors, and in the commonly 
prevailing opinions of the world, that it may 


be allowed us to diſeuſs it more at large, and 


for this purpoſe to treat of it in a ſeparate 
ſection. 


SECTION III. 


On the Deſire of human Eftimation and Ap- 
plauſe—T he generally prevailing Opinions 
contraſted with thoje of the true Chriſtian. 


Tux defire of human eſtimation, and diſ- 
tinction, and honour, of the admiration 
and applauſe of our fellow creatures, if we 
take it in its full comprehenſion, and in all 
its various modifications, from the thirſt of 
glory to the dread of ſhame, is the paſſion of 
which the empire is by far the moſt general, 
and perhaps the authority the moſt com- 
manding. - Though its power be moſt con- 


ipicuous and leaſt controulable in the higher 


clalles of ſociety, it ſeems, like ſome refiſtleſs 


conqueror, to ſpare neither age, nor ſex, nor 
condition; and taking ten thoutand ſhapes, 


inſinuating itfelf under the moſt ſpecious 
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HA. pretexts, and ſheltering itſelf when neceſlary 


—— 


under the moſt artful diſguiſes, it winds its 
way in ſecret, when it dares not openly avow 
itſelf, and mixes in all we think, and ſpeak, 
and do. It is in ſome inſtances the deter- 
mined and declared purtuit, and confeſſedly 
the main practical principle ; but where this 
is not the caſe, it is not feldom the grand 
ipring of action, and in the Beauty and the 
Author, no lets than in the Soldier, it is often 


the maſter paſſion of the ſoul. 


This is the principle which parents recog- 
nize with joy in their infant offspring, which 
is diligently inſtilled and nurtured in advanc- 
ing years, which, under the names of honour- 
able ambition and of laudable emulation, it 15 
the profeſſed aim of {chools and colleges toex- 
cite and cheriſh. The writer is well aware 
that it will be thought he is puſhing his opi- 
nions much too far, when he ventures to aſſail 
this great principle of human action; © a prin- 
* ciple,” its advocates might perhaps exclaim, 
the extinction of which, if you could ſuc- 
„ ceed in your raſh attempt, would be like 
the annihilation in the material world of 
the principle of motion; without it all were 
tor pid and cold and comfortleſs. We grant,” 
they might go on to obſerve, “that we ne- 
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ver ought to deviate from the paths of 
duty in order to procure the applauſe or to 
« avoid the reproaches of men, and we allow 
« that this is a rule too little attended to in 
« practice. We grant that the love of praiſe 
is in ſome inſtances a ridiculous, and in 
others a mitchievous paſſion; that to it we 
* owe the breed of coquettes and coxcombs, 
« and, a more ſerious evil, the noxious race 
« of heroes and conquerors. We too are 
ready, when it appears in the ſhape of 
« vanity, to ſmile at it as a foible, or in that 
of falſe glory, to condemn it as a crime. 
But all theſe are only its perverſions; and 
don account of them to contend againſt its 
true forms, and its legitimate exercite, 
« were to give into the very error which you 
formerly yourtelf condemned, of arguing 
« againſt the uſe of a falutary principle alto- 
* gether, on account of its being liable to 
* occational abuſe. When turned into the 
* right direction, and applied to its true 
* purpoles, it prompts to every dignified and 
* generous enterprite. It is erudition in the 


« portico, ſkill in the lyczum, eloquence in 


the ſenate, victory in the field. It forces 
* indolence into activity, and extorts from 
vice itſelf the deeds of generofity and vir- 
tue. When once the foul is warmed by 


“ its 
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its generous ardor, no difficulties deter, no 
« dangers terrify, no labours tire. It is this 
« which, giving by its ſtamp to what is vir- 
„ tuous and honourable its juit ſuperiority 
over the gifts of birth and fortune, relcues 
& the rich from a batc {ubjection to the plea- 
« fures of ſenſe, and makes them prefer a 
„ courſe of toil and hardſhip to @ life of in- 
« dulgence and cafe. It prevents the man 
„of rank from acquiefcing in his hereditary 
« greatneſs, and ipurs him forward in purſuit 
of perſona! diſtinction, and of a nobility 
« which he may juſtly term his own. lt 
moderates and qualifies the over-great in- 
*« equalities of human conditions; and reach- 
ing to thoſe who are above the ſphere of 
„ laws, and extending to cafes which fall 
* not within their province, it limits and 
« circumicribes the power of the tyrant on 
* his throne, and gives gentlencls to war, 
and to pride, humility. 


Nor is its influence confined to public 
life, nor is it known only in the great and 
the ſplendid. To it is to be aſcrihed a large 
portion of that courteſy and diſpoſition to 
<« pleaſe, which naturally producing a mutual 
appearance of good will, and a reciproca- 
tion of good offices, conſtitute much of 


the 
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« the comfort of private life, and give their 
« choiceſt ſwects to ſocial and domeſtic in- 
« tercourſe. Nav, from the force of habit, it 
« follows us cven into ſolitude, and in our 
« moſt ſecret retirements we often act as if 
gur conduct were iuhject to human obſerva- 
« tion, and we derive no ſmall complacency 
from the imaginary applautes of an ideal 
« ſpectator.” 


So far of the effefs of the love of praiſe 
and diſtinction : anc if after enumerating tome 
of theſe, you thoul! proceed to inveſtigate 
its nature, We admit,” it might be added, 
„that a haſty and misjudging world often 
„ miſapplies commencations and cenſures: 
« and whil{ we therefore confeſs, that the 
* praiſes of the diſcerning few are alone 
truly valualle; we acknowledge that it 
were better if mankind were always to act 


„from the ſenſe of right and the love of 


virtue, without reference to the opinions 
* of their fellow-creatures. We even allow, 
that independently of conſequences, this 
were perhaps in itſelf a higher ſtrain of 
virtue; but it is a degree of purity which 
„it would be vain to expect from the 
bulk of mankind. When the /ntrinfic ex- 
* cellence of this principle however is called 
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in queſtion, let it be remembered, that 
in its higher degrees it was ſtyled, by one 
who meant rather to detract from its me- 
rits than to aggravate them, the infirmity 
of zoble minds; and furely, that in ſuch a 
foil it molt naturally ſprings up, and flou- 
rithes, is no mean proof of its exalted origin 
and generous nature. 


« But were theſe more dubious, and were 
it no more than a ſplendid error; yet con- 


ſidering that it works fo often in the right 


direction, it were enough to urge in its 
behalf, that it is a principle of real aclian, 
and approved energy. That, as much as 
practice is better than theory, and ſolid 
realties than empty ſpeculation, fo much 
is it to be preferred for general uſe before 
thoſe higher principles of morals, which 
however juſt and excellent in themſelves, 
vou would in vain attempt to bring home 
to the © bufinefs and bofoms of mankind” 
at large. Reject not then a principle thus 
univerſal in its influence, thus valuable in 
its effects; a principle, which, by what- 
ever name You may pleaſe to call it, acts 
by motives and conſiderations ſuited to 
our condition; and which, putting it at 
the very loweſt, muſt be confeſſed, in our 
preſent mhrm ſtate, to be an habitual aid 
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* and an ever preſent ſupport to the feeble- 
« nels of virtue! In a ſelſiſh world it pro- 
« duces the effects of dilintereſtedneſs, and 
« when public ſpirit is extinct, it ſupplies 
the want of patriotiſm. Let us therefore 
« with gratitude avail ourſelves of its help, 
and not relinquiſh the good which it freely 
« offers, from we know not what vain dreams 
« of impracticable purity and unattainable 
perfection.“ 


All thus and much more might be urged 
by the advocates ot this favourite principle. 


It would be however no difficult taſk to 


ſhew that it by no means merits this high eu- 
logium. To tay nothing of that larger part 
of the argument ot our opponents, which be- 
trays, and even proceeds upon, that miſchie- 
vous notion of the innocence of error, againſt 
which we have already entered our formal 
proteſt, the principle in queition is manifeſtly 
of a moſt inconitant and variable nature; as 
inconſtant and variable as the innumerably di- 
verified modes of fathions, habits, and opi- 
mons in different periods and ſocieties. What 
it tolerates in one age, it forbids in an- 
other; what in one country it preſcribes and 
applauds, in another it condemns and ſtigma- 

tizes! 
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tizes! Obviouſly and openly, it often takes 


vice into its patronage, and ſets itſelf in di- 


rect oppoſition to virtue. It is calculated to 


produce rather the appearance than the rea- 


[ity of excellence; and at beſt not to check the 
love but only the comm://ron of vice. Much 
of this indeed was teen and acknowledged by 
the philoſophers, and even by the poets, of 
the Pagan world. They declaimed againſt 
it as a mutable and inconſiſtent principle; 
they lamented the fatal effects which, under 
the name of falſe glory, it had produced on 
the peace and happineſs of mankind. They 
condemned the purſuit of it when it led its 
tollowers out of the path of virtue, and taught 
that the praiſe of the wite and of the good 
only was to be deſired. 


But it was rcſerved for the page of Scrip- 
ture to point out to us diſtinctly, wherein it 
is apt to be cſſentially defective and vicious, 
and to diſcover to us more fully its encroach- 
ing nature and dangerous tendencies ; teach- 
ing us at the ſame time, how, being purified 
from its corrupt qualities, and reduced under 
juſt ſubordination, it may be brouglit into 
legitimate excrciſe, and be directed to its 
true end, - 
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In the ſacred volume we are throughout 
reminded, that we are originally the crea- 
tures of God's formation, and continual de- 
nts on his bounty. There too we learn 


the painful leſſon of man's degradation and 


unworthineſs. We learn that humiliation 
and contrition are the tempers of mind beſt 
ſuited to our fallen condition, and moſt ac- 
ceptable in the fight of our Creator. We 
learn that theſe (to the repreſſion and ex- 
tinction of that ſpirit of arrogance and ſelt- 
importance, ſo natural to the heart of man) 
it ſhould be our habitual care to cheriſh and 
cultivate ; ſtudioufly maintaining a continual 
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ſenſe, that, not only for all the zatural ad- 


vantages over others which we may poſſeſs, 


but that for all our moral ſuperiority alſo, we 


are altogether indebted to the unmerited 
goodneſs of God. It might perhaps be faid 
to be the great end and purpole of all reve- 
lation, and eſpecially to be the deſign of the 
Goſpel, to reclaim us from our natural pride 
and ſelfiſhneſs, and their. fatal conſequences ; 
to bring us to a juſt ſenſe of our weakneſs 
and depravity ; and to diſpoſe us, with un- 
feigned humiliation, to abaſe ourſelves, and 
give glory to God. * No fleſh may glory in 
bis preſence; he that glorieth, let him 
* glory in the Lord —“ The lofty looks of 
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man thall be humbled, and the haughtineſs 
„ of men ſhall be bowed down, and the Lord 
„ alone (hall be exalted “.“ 


Theſe ſolcmn admonitions are too gene- 
rally diſregarded, and their intimate connec- 
tion with the ſubject we are now conſider. 
ing, appears to have been often entirely 
overlooked, even by Chriſtian moraliſts. 
Theſe authors, without reference to the 
main ſpring, and internal principle of con- 
duct, are apt to ſpeak of the love of human 
applauſe, as being meritorious or culpable, 
as being the deſire of true or of falſe glory, ac- 
cordingly as the external actions it produces, 
and the purſuits to which it prompts, are 
beneficial or miſchievous to mankind. But 
it is undeniably manifeſt, that in the judge- 
ment of the word of God, the love of world- 
ly admiration and applauſe is in its nature 
eſſentially and radically corrupt ; fo far as it 
partakes of a diſpoſition to exalt and aggran- 
dize ourſelves, to pride ourſelves on our 
natural or acquired endowments, or to aſſume 
to ourſelves the merit and credit of our good 
qualities, inſtead of aicribing all the ho- 
nour and glory where ouly they are due. 


* Ifuiah, ii. 11. 
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Its guilt therefore in theſe caſes, is not to be 


meaſured by its eſfects on the happineſs of 


mankind; nor is it to be denominated rue 
or falſe glory, accordingly as the ends to which 
it is directed are beneficial or mitchievous, 
juſt or unjuſt objects of purfuit; but it is 
falſe, becaute it exalts that which ought to 
be abaſcd, and crmma!, hecaute it encroaches 
on the prerogative of God. 


% 


The Scriptures further inftrut us, not 


merely that mankind are liable to error, and 
therefore that the world's commendations 
may be ſometimes miſtaken ; but that their 
judgement being darkened and their hearts 
depraved, its applauſes and contempt will for 
the moſt part be ſyſtematically witplaced ; 
that though the beneficent and difinteretted 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and her obvious ten- 
dency to promote domeſtic comfort and ge- 
neral happineſs, cannot but extort applauſe; 
yet that her aſpiring after more than ordi- 
nary excellence, by exciting ſceret miſgiv- 
ings in others, or a painful fente of inferio- 
rity not unmixed with envy, cannot fail 
often to diſguſt and tend. The word of 
God teaches us, that though ſuch of the doc- 
trines and precepts of Chriſtianity, as are 
coincident with worldly intereſts and pur- 
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ſuits, and with worldly principles and fff. 
tems, may be profeſſed without offence ; yet, 
that what is oppoſite to theſe, or even diffe- 


rent from them, will be deemed needlefsly 


preciſe and ſtrict, the indulgence of a moroſe 
and gloomy humour, the ſymptoms of a 
contracted and ſuperſtitious ſpirit, the marks 
of. a mean, enflaved, or diſtorted under- 
ſtanding. That for theſe and other reafons, 
the follower of Chritt muſt not only make 
up his mind to the occaftonal relingquiſhment 
of worldly favour, but that it ſhould even 
afford him matter of holy jealouſy and ſuſpi- 
cion of himſelf, when it is very laviſhly and 
very generally beſtowed. 


But though the ſtandard of worldly eſti- 
mation differed leſs from that of the Goſpel ; 
yet ſince our affections ought to be ſet on 
heavenly things, and converſant about heaven- 
ly objects ; and fince in particular the love 


and favour of God ought to be the matter of 


our ſupreme and habitual defire, to which 
every other ſhould be tubordinated ; it fol- 
lows, that the love of kuman applauſe muſt 
be manifeſtly injurious, 1o far as it tends to 
draw down our regards to carthly concerns, 
and to bound an! circumicribe our defires 
within the narrow Jumits of this world. 

Particularly, 
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Particularly, that it is zmpure, fo far as it is 
tinctured with a diſpoſition to eſtimate too 
highly, and love too well, the good opinion 
and commendations of man. 


But though, by theſe and other inſtructions 
and conſiderations, the Holy Scripture warns 


us againſt the inordinate defire or earneſt 


purfoit of worldly eſtimation and honour ; 
— it ſo greatly reduces their value, and 
prepares us for loſing them without ſurpriſe, 
and for relinquiſhing them with little reluc- 
tance: yet it teaches us, that Chriſtians in 
general are not only not called upon abſo- 
lutely and voluntarily to renounce or forego 
them ; but that when, without our having 
ſolicitouſly ſought them, they are beſtowed 
on us for actions intrinſically good, we are to 
accept them as being intended by Provi- 
dence, to be ſometimes, even in this diſor- 
derly ſtate of things, a preſent ſolace, and a 
reward to virtue. Nay more, we are inſtruct- 
ed, that in our general deportment, that in 
little particulars of conduct otherwiſe indif- 
ferent, that in the circumſtances and manner 
of performing actions in themſelves of a de- 
termined character and indiſpenſable obliga- 
tion, (guarding however againſt the ſmalleſt 
degree of artiſice or deceit) that by watch- 
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ing for opportunities of doing little kind. 
nelles, that by avoiding ſiugularities, and even 
humour ing prejudices, where it may be done 
without the flighiteſt infringement on truth 
or duty, we ougnt to have a due relpect and 
regard to the approbation and tavour of men, 
Theie however we thouid not value, chiefly 
as they may adminiſter to our own gratifi- 
cation, but rather as furnithing means and 
uiſtruments of influence, which we may turn 
to good account, by making them ſubſervient 
to the improvement and happinets of our 
fellow creatures, and thus conducive to the 
glory of Gol. The remark is almoſt ſuper- 
luous, that on occations like theſe we muſt 
even watch our hearts with the moſt jealous 
care, leſt pride and ielt love inicntibly infuſe 
themratclves, and corrupt the purity of Prin- 
ciples ſo liable to contract a taint. 


Credit and reputation, in the judgement 
of the true Chriſtian, ſtand on ground not 
very different from riches; which he is not 
to prize highly, or to deſire and purſue with 
ſolicitude; but which, when they are allotted 
to him by the hand of Ero idence, he is to 
accept with thankſulnel(s, and ute with mo- 
deration; relinquithing them when it becomes 
neceliary, without a murmur ; guarding moſt 
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circumſpectly, fo long as they remain with 
him, aguinit that ſentual and fcihih temper, 
and no lets againſt that pride and wanton- 
neſs of heart, which they are too apt to pro- 
duce and cheriſh 3 thus confidering them as 
in themielves acceptable, but, from the in- 
firmity of his nature, as highly dangerous 
poſſe{ſions, and valuing them chiefly not as 
inſtruments. of luxury or ſplendour, but as 
affording the means of honouring his hea- 
venly Benefactor, and leſlening the miſeries 
of mankind. 


Chriſtianity however, as was formerly ob- 
ſerved, propoſes not to extinguith our natural 
defires, but to bring them under juſt con- 
troul, and direct them to their true objects. 
In the cate both of riches and of honour, 
the maintains the contittency of her charac- 
ter. While ſhe commands us not to tet our 


hearts on earthly treatures, ſhe reminds us 


that © we have in Heaven a. better and 
more enduring tubſtance ”” than this world 
can beſtow; and while ſhe repreſſes our ſo- 
licitude reſpecting earthly credit, and mo- 


derates our attachment to it, the holds forth 


to us, and bids us habitually to afpire after, 


the ſplendours of that better ſtate, where is 


true glory, and honour, and immortality ; 
P 4 thus 
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thus exciting in us a juſt ambition, ſuited tg 
our high origin, and worthy of our large ca- 
pacities, which the little, miſplaced, and pe- 
riſhable diſtinctions of this lite would in vain 
attempt to ſatisfy. 


It would be mere waſte of time to enter 
into any laboured argument to prove at large, 
that the light in which worldly credit and 
eſtimation are regarded, by the bulk of pro- 
feſſed Chriſtians, is extremely different from 
that in which they are placed by the page of 
Scripture. The moraimate love of worldly 
glory indeed, implies a paſſion, which from 
the nature of things cannot be called into 
exerciſe in the generality of mankind, be- 
cauſe, being converſant about great objects, 
it can but rarely find that field which is re- 
quiſite for its exertions. But we every where 
diſcover the ſame principle reduced to the 
dimenſions of common lite, and modified and 
directed according to every one's ſphere of 
action. We may diſcover it in a ſupreme 
love of diſtinction, and admiration, and 
praiſe; in the univerſal acceptableneſs of 
flattery ; and above all in the exceflive valua- 
tzon of our worldly character, in that watch- 
fulneſs with which it is guarded, in that jea- 
louſy when it is queſtioned, in that ſolicitude 
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when it is in danger, in that hot reſentment 
when it is attacked, in that bitterneſs of ſuf- 
fering when it is impaired or loſt. All theſc 
emotions, as are they too manifeſt to be dif- 
puted, ſo are they too reputable to be de- 
nied. Diſhonour, diſgrace, and ſhame preſent 
images of horror too dreadful to be faced; 
they are evils, which it is thought the mark 
of a generous ſpirit to conſider as excluding 
every idea of comfort and enjoyment, and to 
feel, in ſhort, as too heavy to be borne, 


The conſequences of all this are natural 
and obvious. Though it be not openly 
avowed, that we are to tollow after worldly 
eſtimation, or to eſcape from worldly difre- 
pute, when they can only be purſued or 
avoided by declining from the path of duty; 
nay though the contrary be recognized as 
being the juſt opinion; yet all the effect of 
this ſpeculative conceſſion is toon done away 
in fact. Eſtimating worldly credit as of the 
higheſt intrinſic excellence, and worldly 
ſhame as the greateſt of all poſſible evils, we 
ſometimes ſhape and turn the path of duty 
itſelf from its true direction, fo as it may 
favour our acquiſition of the one, and avoid- 
ance of the other; or when this cannot be 
done, we boldly and openly turn aſide from 
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it, declaring the terptation is too ſtrong to 


be reſiſted. 


It were eaſy to adduce numerous proofs of 
the truth of thete aflertions. It is proved, 
indeed, by that general tendency in Religion 
to conceal hericlt from tic view, (for we 
might hope that in theſe caſes the often is 
by no means altogether extinct) by her being 
apt to vaniſh from our converfations, and 
even to give place to a pretended licentiouſ- 
nels of tentiments and conduct, and a falſe 
ſhew of infidelity. It is proved, by that com- 
plying acquie{cence and participation in the 
habits and manners of this diſſipated age, 
which has almoſt contounded every external 
diſtinction between the Chriſtian and the 
Infidel, and has made it io rare to find any 
one who dares incur the charge of Chriſtian 


 fingularity, or who can ſay with the Apoſtle 


that “ he is not alhamed of the Coſpel of 
* Carift,” It is proved (how can this proof 
be omitted by one to whole lot it has ſo often 
fallen to witnets and lament, ſometimes he 
fears to afford an inſtance of it?) by that quick 
retentment, thoſe bitter contentions, thoſe 
angry retorts, thoſe malicious triumphs, that 
impatience of inferiority, that wakeful ſenſe 
of paſt defeats, and promptneſs to revenge 

them, 
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them, which too often change the character 
of a Chriſtian deliberative Allembly, into 
that of a ttage for prize fighters: violating 
at once the proprictics of public conduct, and 
the rules of ſocial decorum, and renouncing 
and chafing away all the charities of the Re- 
ligen of Jelus! 


But from all leſſer proofs, our attention is 
drawn to cne of a {lll larger ſize, and more 
determined character. Surely the reader 
will here anticipate our mention of the prac- 
tice of Ducilizg: a practice which, to the 
dit race of « Chriſtian ſociety, has long been 
ſattered to exiſt with little reſtraint or oppo- 
ſition. 


This practice, whilſt it powerfully ſup- 


ports, mainly reſts on, that exceſſive over- 


valuation of character, which teaches that 


worldly credit is to be preferved at any rate, 
and ditzrace at any rate to be avoided. The 
unreaſonableneſs of duelling has been often 
proved, and it has often been ſhewn to be 
criminal on various principles: fometimes it 
has been oppoſed on grounds hardly tenable; 
particularly when it has been confidered as 
an indication of malice and revenge {a}. But 


(0) Vide Hey's Trat, Roufleau's Eloiſa, and many pe- 
nodical Eſſays and Sermons. 
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it ſeems hardly to have been enough noticed 


in what chiefly conſiſts its eſſential guilt; that 


it is a deliberate preference of the favour of 
man, before the favour and approbation of 
God, in articulo mortis, in an inſtance, where- 
in our own life, and that af a fellow creature 
are at ſtake, and wherein we run the riſk of 
ruthing into the preſence of our Maker in 
the very act of offending him. It would 
detain us too long, and it were ſomewhat 
beſide our preſent purpoſe, to enumerate 
the miſchievous conſequences which reſult 
from this practice. They are many and 
great; and if regard be had merely to the 
temporal intereſts of men, and to the well 
being of ſociety, they are but poorly coun- 
terbalanced by the plea, which muſt be ad- 
mitted in its behalf by a candid obſerver of 
buman nature, of a courteſy and refinement 
m our modern manners unknown to ancient 
times. 


But there is one obſervation which muſt 
not be omitted, and which ſeems to have 
been too much overlooked: In the judgement 
of that Religion which requires purity of 
heart, and of that Being to whom, as was 
before remarked, * thought is action,“ he 
cannot be efteemed innocent ot this crime, 
wha lives in a fettled habitual determination 

ta 
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to commit it, when circumſtances ſhall call 
upon him ſo to do“. This is a conſideration 
which places the crime of duelling on a dif- 
ferent footing from almoſt any other; indeed 
there is perhaps No other, which mankind 
habitually and deliberately reſolve to prac- 
tiſe whenever the temptation ſhall occur. It 
ſhews alſo that the crime of duelling is far 
more general in the higher claſſes than is 
commonly ſuppoſed, and that the whole ſum 
of the guilt which the practice produces is 
great, beyond what has perhaps been ever 
conceived ! It will be the writer's comfort 
to have ſolemnly ſuggeſted this conſideration, 
to the conſciences of thoſe by whom this 
impious practice might be ſuppreſſed: If 
tuch there be, which he 1s ſtrongly in- 


clined to believe, their's is the crime, and 


their's the reſponſibility of uttering it to 
continue {a}. 
In 


* Vide „ Whoſoever looketh on a woman to luſt after 
her, hath committed adultery with her, &c.” Matt. v. 28. 
(a) The writer cannot omit this opportunity of declar- 
ing, that he ſhould long ago have brought this ſubject be- 
fore the notice of Parliament, but for a perfect conviction 
that he ſhould probably thereby only give encouragement 
to a ſyſtem he wiſhes to ſee at an end. The practice has 
been at different periods nearly ſtopped by poſitive laws, 
in various nations on the Continent ; and there can be little 
doubt of the efficacy of what has beca more than once ſug- 
gelted 
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In the foregoing obſervations, it has not 
been the writer's intention to ditculs com- 
pletely that copious tubject, the love of 
worldly eſtimation. It would be to exceed 
the limits of a work like this, fully to inveſ- 
tigate ſo large, and at the fame time fo im- 
portant a topic. Enough however may have 
perhaps been faid, to make it evident that 
this principle is of a character highly que/- 
tionable; that it ſhould be brought under ab- 
ſolute ſubjection, and watched with the moſt 
jealous care: That, notwithſtanding its lofty 
pretenſions, it often can by no means juſtly 
boaſt that high origin and exalted nature, 
which its tuperficial admirers are diſpoſed to 
concede to it. What real intrinfic eſſential 
value, it might be aſked, docs there appear to 
be in a virtue, which had wholly changed its 
nature and character, if public opinion had 
been different ? But it is in truth of baſe ex- 
traction, and ungenerous qualities, ſpringing 
from ſelfiſhneſs and vanity, and low ambi- 
tion; by theſe it ſubſiſts, and thrives, and acts; 


— 
2 
1. 


geſted—a Court of Honour, to take cognizance of ſuch 
offences as would naturally fall within its province. The 
effects of this eftabliſhment would doubtleſs require to be 
enforced by legiſlative proviſions, directly puniſhing the 
practice; and by diſcouraging at court, and in the military 
and naval ſituations, all who ſhould directly or indirectly be 
ilty of it. | 
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and envy, and jealoutv, and detraction, and 
hatred, and variance, arc its too faithful and 
natural aſſociates. It is, to fav the hett of it, 
2 root which bears fruits of a poilonous as 
well as of a beneficial quality, If it fome- 
times ſtimulates to great and generous enter- 
priſes, if it urges to induſtry, and ſometimes 
to excellence, if in tne more contracted 
ſphere it produces courteſy and kindneſs; yet 
to its account we mult place the ambition 
which detolates nations, and many of the 
competitions and relentments which inter- 
rupt the harmony of tocial life, The former 
indeed has been often laid to its charge, but 
the latter have not been {utficiently attended 
to; and ſtill leis has its zoriwus influence on 
the vital principle, and diſtinguifhing graces 
of the Chriſtian character, been duly pointed 
out and enforced. 


To read indeed the writings of certain 


Chriſtian moraliſts, /a/) and to obſerve how. 


little they ſeem diſpoſed to call it in queſtion, 
except where it raves in the conqueror, one 
ſhould be almoſt temptcd to ſuſpect; that, 
conſidering it as a principle of ſuchi potency 
and prevalence, as that they muſt deſpair of 
bringing it into juſt ſubjection, they were in- 


(a) Vide, in particular a paper in the Guardian, by 
Abpisox, on Honour, Vol. ii. 
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tent only on complimenting it into good hy. 
mour (like thoſe barbarous nations which 
worſhip the evil Spirit through fear ;) or rather, 
that they were making a fort of compoſition 
with an enemy they could not maſter, and 
were willing, on condition of its giving up 
the trade of war, to ſuffer it to rule undiſ- 
turbed, and range at pleaſure. 


But the truth is, that the reaſonings of 
Chriſtian moraliſts too often exhibit but few 
traces of the gepius of Chriſtian morality. 
Of this poſition, the cate before us is an in- 
ſtance. This principle of the deſire of worldly 
diſtinction and applauſe, is often allowed, 
and even commended, with too few qualifi- 
cations, and too little reſerve. To covet 
wealth is baſe and ſordid, but to covet honqur 
is treated as the mark of a generous and ex- 
alted nature. Theſe writers ſcarcely ſeem to 
bear in mind, that though the principle in 
queſtion tends to prevent the commiſſion of 
thoſe groſſer acts ot vice which would injure 
us in the general eſtimation; yet that it not 
only ſtops there, but that it there begins to 
exert almoſt an equal force in the oppoſite 
direction. They do not confider how apt 
this principle is, even in the caſe of thoſe 
who move in a contracted ſphere, to fill us 


with 
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with vain conceits, and vicious paſſions; and 
above all how it tends to fix the affections on 
earthly things, and to ſteal away the heart 
from God. They acknowledge it to be cri- 
minal when it produces miſchievous effects, 
but forget how apt it is, by the ſubſtitution 
of a falſe and corrupt motive, to vitiate the 
purity of our good actions, depriving them of 
all which rendered them truly and eſſentially 
valuable. That, not to be too haſtily ap- 
proved, becauſe it takes the fide of virtue, 
it often works her ruin while it aſſerts her 
cauſe, and like ſome vile ſeducer, pretends 
aſtection only the more ſurely to betray, 


It is the diſtinguiſhing glory of Chriſti- 
| anity not to reſt ſatisfied with ſuperficial ap- 
pearances, but to rectify the matives, and 
purify the heart, The true Chriſtian, in 
obedience to the lellons of Scripture, no 
where keeps over himſelf a more retolute 


and jealous guard, than where the defire of 


human eſtimation and diſtinction is in queſ- 
tion. No where does he more deeply feel 
the inſufficiency of his unaſſiſted ſtrength, or 
more diligently and earneftly pray for divine 
aſſiſtance. He may well indecd watch and 
pray againſt the encroachments of a paſſion, 
which, when ſuffered to tranſgreſs its juſt 
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limits, diſcovers a peculiar hoſtility to the diſ- 
tinguiſhing graces of the Chriſtian temper; a 
paſhon which muſt inſenfibly acquire force, 
becauſe it is in continual exerciſe ; to which 
almoſt every thing ww:thout adminitters nutri- 
ment, and the growth of which wii is 
favoured and cheriſhed by ſuch powerful auxi- 


liaries as pride and ſelfiſhneſs, the natural 


and perhaps inexterminable inhabitants ot 
the human heart; of which the predomi- 
nance, if eſtabliſhed, is thus ſo pernicious, and 
which poſſeſſes to many advantages for effect - 
ing its eſtabliſhment. 


Strongly impreſſed therefore with a ſenſe 
of the indiſpenſable neceſſity of guarding 
againſt the progreſs of this encroaching prin- 
ciple, in humble reliance on fuperior aid, the 


true Chriſtian thankfully uſes the means, and 


habitually exercites himſelf in the confidera- 
tions and motives, ſuggeſted to him for that 
purpoſe by the word of God. He is much 
occupied in ſearching out, and contemplating 
his own infirmities. He endeavours to ac- 
quire and maintain a juſt conviction of his 
great unworthineſs; and to keep in continual 
remembrance, that whatever diſtinguiſhes 
himtelf from others, is not properly his own, 
but that he is ultogetli er indebted for it to the 
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undeſerved bounty of Heaven. He diligently 
endeavours alſo, habitually to preſerve a 
juſt ſenſe of the real worth of human diftinc- 
tion and applauſe, knowing that he ſhall 
covet them leis when he has learned not to 
over-rate their value. He labours to bear in 
mind, how undeſervedly they are often be- 
ſtowed, how precariouſly they arc always poſ- 
ſeſſed. The cenſures of good men juſtly 
render him ſuſpicious of himſelf, and prompt 
him carefully and impartially to examine 
into thoſe parts of his character, or thoſe par- 
ticulars of his conduct, which have drawn on 
him their animadverſions. The favourable 
opinion and the praiſes of good men are juſtly 
acceptable to him, where they accord with 
the teſtimony of his own heart; that teſti- 
mony being thereby confirmed and war- 
ranted, Thoſe praifes favour allo and 
ſtrengthen the growth of mutual confidence 
and affection, where it is his delight to rm 
friendſhips, rich not lefs in uſe than comfort, 
and to eſtabliſh connections which may laſt 
for ever. But even in the caſe of the com- 
mendations of good men, be faffers not him- 


felf to be beguiled into an over-valuation of 


them, leſt he thould be led to ſubſtitute them 
in the place of conſcience. He guards againſt 


this by reflecting how indiſtinctly we can 
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cuay. diſcern each other's motives, how little enter 


into each other's circumſtances, how miſ- 
taken therefore may he the judgements 
formed of us, or of our actions, even bv good 
men, and that it is far from iinprobable, that 
we may at fome time be compelled to forfeit 
their eſteem, by adhering to the dictates of 
our own conſciences. 


But if he endeavours thus to fit looſe to the 
favour and applauſe even of good men, much 
more to thoſe of the world at large ; not but 
that he is fenfible of their worth as means and 
mitruments of utſefulnets and influence; and 
under the limitations and for the ends allowed 
in Scriptuge (thete it is needlets to repeat) he 
13 glad to poſters, obſervant to acquire, and 


Careful to retain them, Ie confiders them 


, owever, if we mav again introduce the me- 
tap hor, like the precious” metals, as having 
rathe. “ arr exchangeable than an dats 
value, 5 deſirable not imply in their poſſeſ- 
fon, but „their uſe. In this view, he holds 
himielf to OY retponhible for that thare of them 
. which he enje,V 3, and, to continue the figure, 
as bound not to let them lie by him unem- 
ployed,, "this were hoarding ;* not to my 
them Prodiealte, this would be waſte ; not 


"imprudently to mafapply them. this wete 
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folly and caprice: but as under an obligation 
to regard them as conferred on him that 
they might be brought into action, and as what 
therefore he may by no means throw away,. 
though ready, if it be required, to relngquith 
them with cheertulnets; and never fecling 
himſelf at liberty, in confideration of the 
uſe he intends to make of them, to acquire 
or retain them unlau fully. He holds it to be 
his bounden duty to ſeck diligently for occa- 
ſions of rendering them fubtervient to their 
true purpoſes; and when any ſuch occation is 
found, to expend them cheerfully and libe- 
rally, but with diſcretion and frugality; being 
no leſs prudent in determining the meaſure, 
than in ſelecting the objects of their applica- 
tion, that they! may go the farther by being 


thus managed wah economy, a 


Acting therefore on theſe principles, he 
will ſtudiouſly and diligently ute any degree 
of worldly credit he may enjoy, in removing 
or leſſening prejudices; in conciliating good- 
will, and * making way for the lets 
obſtructed progreſs of truth; and in provid- 
ing for its being entertained with candour, or 
even with favour, by thoſe who would bar all 
accels againſt it in any rougher or more 
* 2 He will make it his buſinets 
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to ſet on foot and forward benevolent and 
uſeful ſchemes; and where they require unit- 
ed efforts, to obtain and preſerve for them 
this co-operation. He will endeavour to 
diſcountenance vice, to bring modeſt merit 
into notice; to lend as it were his light to 
men of real worth, but of leſs creditable 
name, and perhaps of leſs conciliating quali- 
ties and manners; that they may thus ſhine 
with a reflected luſtre, and be uſeful in their 
turn, when inveſted with their juſt eſtima- 
tion. But while by theſe and various other 
means he ſtrives to render his reputation, fo 
long as he poſſeſſes it, ſubſervient to the 
great ends of advancing the cauſe of Religion 
and Virtue, and of promoting the happinck 
and comfort of mankind, he will not tranſ- 
greſs the rule of the Scripture precepts in or- 
der to obtain, to cultivate, or to preſerve it, 
reſolutely diſclaiming that dangerous io. 
phiſtry of *« doing ev i} that good may come.” 

Ready however to relinquith his reputation 
when required fo to do, he will not throw it 
away; and fo far as he allowably may, he wall 
cautiouſly avoid occaſions of diminiſhing it, 
inſtead of ſtudioufly ſecking, or needleſsly 
multiplying them, as ſeems ſometimes to 
have been the practice of worthy but impru- 
dent men. There will be no capricious hu- 
| mours, 
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mours, no ſelſiſh tempers, no moroſeneſs, no 
diſcourteſy, no affected teverity of deport- 
ment, no peculiarity of language, no indo- 
lent neglect, or wanton breach, of the ordi- 
nary forms or faſhions of ſociety. His re- 
putation is a poſſeſſion capable of utes too 
important to be thus {ported away; it ſa- 
crificed at all, it ſhall be tacrificed at the 
call of duty. The world ſhall be conſtrain- 
ed to allow him to be amiable, as well as 
reſpectable in other parts of his character ; 
though in what regards Religion, they may 
account him unreatonably precite and ſtrict. 
In this no leſs than in other particulars, he 
will endeavour to reduce the enemies of Re- 
ligion to adopt the confeſſion of the accuſers of 
the Jewith ruler, we thall not find any fault 
* or occaſion againſt this Daniel - except con- 
* cerning the law of his God:“ and even 
there, if he give offence, it will only be where 
he dares not do otherwite; and if he fall into 
dit-eſteem or dijgrace it thall not be charge- 
able to any conduct which is juſtly diſhonour- 
able, or even to any unneceſſary ſingularities 
on his part, but to the falie ſtandard of eſti- 
mation of a misjudging world. When his 
character is thus mittaken, or his conduct 
thus miſconſtrued, he will not wrap himſelf 
up in a myſterious ſullenneſs; but will be ready, 
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where he thinks any one will liſten to him 
with patience and candour, to clear up what 
has been dubious, to explain what has been 
imperfectly known, and “ ſpcaking the truth 
in love” to correct, if it may be, the erro- 
neous impreſſions which have been conceived 
of him. He may fometimes feel it his duty 
publicly to vindicate his character from unjuſt 
reproach, and to repel the falſe charges of 
his enemies; but he will carefully however 


watch againſt being led away by pride, or 


being betrayed into ſome breach of truth or 
of Chriſtian charity, when he is treading in a 
path fo dangerous. At tuch a time he will 
alto guard, with more than ordinary circum- 
ſpection, againſt any undue ſolicitude about 


his worldly reputation for its own fake ; and 


when he has done what duty requires for its 
vindication, he will fit down with a peace- 
able and quiet mind, and it will be matter of 
no very deep concern to him if his endea- 
vours ſhould have been ineffectual. If good 
men in every age and nation have been often 
unjuſtly calumniated and diizraced, and if, in 
ſach circumſtances, even the darknets of pa- 
ganiſm has been able contentedly to repoſe 
itſelf on the conſciouſneſs of innocence, thall 
one who is cheered by the Chriſtian's hope, 
who 1 is aflured alſo, that a day will ſhortly 

come 
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come in which whatever is ſecret ſhall be 
made manifeſt, and the miſtaken judgements 
of men, perhaps even of good men, being 
corrected, that“ he ſhall then have praile of 
« God ;“ ſhall ſuch an one, I fav, fink? ſhall 
he even bend or droop under 1tuch a trial? 
They might be more exculable in over-va- 
lung human reputation to whom all beyond 
the grave was dark and cheerlets. They allo 
might be more eatily pardoned for purtuing 
with ſome degree of cagerneis and tolicitude 
that glory which might turvive them, thus 
ſeeking as it were to cxtend the narrow 
ſpan of their earthly exiſtence: but far 
different is our caſe, to whom theſe clouds 
are rolled away, and “ lite and 1nmortality 
brought to light by the Coltpel.” Not but 
that worldly favour and diſtinction are amongltt 
the beſt things this world has to ofter : but 
the Chriſtian Knows it is the very condition 
of his calling, net to have his portion here; 
and as in the caſe of any other carthly en- 
joyments, ſo in that alio of wor idly honour, 
he dreads, left his tupreme affections being 
thereby gratified, it ſhould be hercafter ſaid 
bs him remember that thou in thy life-time 
* receivedſt thy good things.“ 


He is d by his holy calling to be 
victorious over the w vorld; and to this vic- 
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tory, the conqueſt of the dread of its dif. 
eſteem and dithonour is eſſentially and in- 
diſpenſably required. He reflects on thote 
holy men who © had trial of cruel mock- 
« ings;” he remembers that our bleſſed 
Saviour himſelf © was defpifed and rejected 
« of men;”” and what is he, that he ſhould 
be exempted from the common lot, or think 
it much to bear the jcandal of his profeſlion? 
If therefore he is creditable and popular, 
he conſiders this, it the phrate may be par- 
doned, as fomething beyond his bargain; 
and he watches himiclt, with double care, 
leſt he ſhould grow over-fond of what he 
may be ſhortly called upon to relinquiſh. 
He meditates often on the probability of his 
being involved in tuch circumſtances, as may 
render it neceſſary for him to ſubject himſelt 
to difgrace and obloquy; thus familiarizing 
himſelf with them betimes, and preparing 


himſelt, that when the trying hour arrives 


they may not take him unawares. 


But the cultivation of the defire of © that 
„ honour which cometh from God,” he finds 
the moſt effectual means of bringing his 
mind into a proper temper, in what regards 
the love of human approbation. Chriſtian! 


would thou indeed reduce this affection under 
| 110 
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juſt controul—furſum corda! Rite on the 
wings of contemplation, until the praites and 
the cenſures of men die away upon the ear, 
and the ſtill ſmall voice of conſcience is no 
longer drowned by the din of this nether 
world. Here the ſight is apt to be occupied 
with earthly objects, and the hearing to be 
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engroſſed with earthly ſounds; but there thou 


ſhalt come within the view of that refplen- 
dent and incorruptible crown, which is held 
forth to thy acceptance in the realms of light, 
and thine ear ſhall be regaled with Heavenly 
melody! Here we dwell in a variable atmo- 
ſphere—the proſpect is at one time darkened 
by the gloom of diſgrace, and at another the 
eye is dazzled by the gleamings of glory : but 
thou haſt now aſcended above this inconſtant 
region ; no ſtorms agitate, no clouds obſcure 
the air, and the lightnings play, and the 
thunders roll bencath thee. 


Thus, at choſen ſeaſons, the Chriſtian 
exerciſes himſelf; and when, from this ele- 
vated region he deſcends into the plain be- 
low, and mixes in the buſtle of life, he ſtill 
retains the impreflions of his more retired 
hours. By theſe he realizes to himſelf the 
unſeen world; he accuſtoms himſelf to ſpeak 


and act as in the preſence of © an innumerable 


company 
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* company of angels, and of the ſpirits of 
* juſt men made perfect, and of God the 
judge of all;” the conſciouſneſs of Heir 
approbation cheers and gladdens his foul, 


under the ſcoffs and reproaches of an undiſ- 


cerning world, and to his delighted car, their 
united praites form a harmony which a few 
diſcordant carthly voices cannot interrupt. 


But though the Chriſtian be ſometimes 
cnabled thus to triumph over the inordinate 
love of human applauſe, he does not there- 
fore deem himſelf ſecure from its encroach- 
ments. On the contrary, he is aware, fo 
ſtrong and active is its principle of vitality, that 
even where it ſeems extinct, let but circum- 
ſtances favour its revival, and it will ſpring 
forth again in renewed vigour. And as his 
watch muſt thus during life know no ter- 
mination, becauſe the enemy will ever be at 
hand; fo it muſt be the more cloſe and vi- 
gilant, becauſe he is no where free from 
danger, but is on every fide open to at- 
tack. © Sume ſuperbiam quæſitam meritis,” 
was the maxim of a worldly moralift: but 
the Chriſtian is aware, that he is particu- 
larly aſſailable where he really excels ; there 
he is in eſpecial danger, left his motives, ori- 

ginally 
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ginally pure, being unfentibly corrupted, he 
ſhould be betrayed into an anxiety about 
worldly favour, falte in principle or exceſ- 
five in degree, when he is endeavouring to 
render his virtue amiable and reſpected in 
the eves of others, and in cbedience to the 
Scripture injunction, is willing to let his 
light ſo ſhine before men, that they may 
* ſee his good works, and glorify his Father 
* which is in heaven.” 


He watches himfelf alſo on ſmall as well 
as on great occaſions : the latter indeed, in 


the cate of many perſons, can hardly ever 


be expected to occur, whereas the former 
are continually preſenting themſelves: and 
thus, whilſt on the one hand they may be 
rendered highly uſeful in forming and 
ſtrengthening a juſt habit of mind in the 
particular in queſtion; fo, on the other, they 
are the means moſt at hand for enabling us 
to diſcover our own real character. Let not 
this be {lightly paſſed over. If any one finds 
himſelf ſhrinking from d'irepute or diſeſteem 


in little inſtances; but apt to ſolace himſelf 


with the perſuaſion, that his ſpirits being 


fully called forth to the encounter, he could 


boldly ſtand the brunt of ſharper trials; let 
tum be flow to give entertainment to ſo be- 


gwling 
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guiling a ſuggeſtion; and let him not forget 
that theſe little inſtances, where no credit 
is to be got, and the vaineft can find ſmall 
room for ſelt- complacency, furniſh perhaps 
the trueſt teſts whether we are athamed of 
the Goſpel of Chriſt, and are willing, on 
principles really pure, to bear reproach for 
the name of Jeſus. 


The- Chriſtian too is well aware that the 
exceſlive deſire of human approbation is a 
paſſion of ſo ſubtile a nature, that there is 
nothing into which it cannot penetrate ; and 


from much experience, learning to diſcover 
it where it would lurk unſeen, and to detect 


it under its more ſpecious diſguiſes, he finds, 
that elſewhere diſallowed and excluded, it is 
apt to inſinuate itſelf into his very religion, 
where it eſpecially delights to dwell, and 
obſtinately maintains its retidence. Proud 
piety and oſtentatious charity, and all the 
more open effects it there produces, have 
been often condemned, and we may diſcover 
the tendencies to them in ourſelves, with- 
out difficulty. But where it appears not ſo 
large in bulk, and in ſhape fo unambi- 
guous, let its operation he ſtill ſuſpected. 


Let not the Chriſtian ſuffer himſelf to be 


deceived by any external diſhmilitudes be- 


tween 
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tween himſelf and the world around him, 


truſting perhaps to the ſincerity of the prin- 
eiple to which they originally owed their 


rite; but let him beware leſt through the in- 
ſenſible encroachments of the ſubtle uſurper, 
his religion ſhould at lengtir have © only a 
„name to live,” being gradually robbed ot 
its vivifyving principle; leſt he ſhould be 


mainly preſerved in his religious courte by 


the dread of incurring the charge of levity, 


for quitting a path on which he had delibe- 
rately entered. Or where, on a ſtrict and im- 
partial ſerutiny of his governing motives, he 
may fairly conclude this not to be the caſe, 
let him beware leſt he be influenced by this 
principle in particular parts of his charac- 
ter, and cſpecially where auy external fin- 
gularities are in queſtion; clolely ſcrutiniz- 
ing his apparent motives, leit he ſhould be 
prompted to his more than ordinary religious 
obſervances, and be kept from participating 
in the licentious pleaſures of a diſſipated age, 
not 10 much by a vigorous principle of in- 
ternal holineſs, as by a fear of leſſening 
himſelf in the good opinion of the ſtricter 
circle of his aſſociates, or of {ſuffering even 
in the eſtimation of the world at large, by 


violating the proprieties of his aſſumed cha- 


racter. 


To 
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To thoſe who, in the important particulat 
which we have been ſo long diſcuſſing, with 
to conform themſelves to the injunctions of 
the word of God, we muſt adviſe a laborious 
watchfulnefs, a jealous guard, a clote and 
frequent ſcrutiny of their own hearts, that 
they may not miltake their real character, and 
too late find themictves to have been mit- 
taken, as to what they had conceived to be 
their governing motives. Above all, let 
them labour, with humble prayers for the 
Divine atiiftance, to fix in themſelves a deep, 
habitual, and practical ſenſe of the excellence 
of © that honour which cometh from God,” 
and of the comparative worthleſſneſs of all 
earthly eſtimation and pre-eminence, In 
truth, unleſs the affections of the foul be thus 
predominantly engaged on the fide of hea- 
venly in preference to that of human honour, 
though we may have relinquithed the pur- 
ſuit of fame, we ſhall not have acquired that 
firm contexture of mind, which can bear 
diſgrace and ſhame without yielding to the 
preſſure, Between thefe two ttates there is 
a wide interval, and he who, on a {ober re- 
view of his conduct and motives, finds rea- 
fon to believe he has arrived at the one, muſt 
not therefore conclude he has reached the 
other. To the one, a little natural mode- 

ration 
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ration and quietneſs of temper may be fuffi- 
cient to conduct us: but to the other, we 
can only attain by much diſcipline and flow 
advances; and when we think we have made 
great way, we ſhall often find reaſon to con- 
fels in the hour of trial, that we had great- 
| ly, far too greatly, over-rated our progreſs; 


When engaged too in the profecution of 
this courſe, we muſt be aware of the ſnares 
which lie in our way, and of the deceits to 
which we are liable: and we muſt be pro- 
vided againſt theſe impoſitions, by having 
obtained a full and diſtin conception of 
the temper of mind with regard to human 
favour, which is preſcribed to us in Scrip- 
ture; and by continually examining our 
hearts and lives to atcertain how tar they 
corretpond with it. This will prevent our 
ſubſtituting contemplation in the place of ac- 
tion, and giving ourtelves too much up to thoſe 
religious meditations which were formerly re- 


commended, in which we muſt not indulge 


to the neglect of the common dutzes of life : 
this will prevent our miſtaking the gratifica- 
tion of an indolent temper for the Chriſtian's 
diſregard of fame; for, never let it be for- 
gotten, we muſt deſerve eſtimation, though we 
may not poſſeſs it, forcing men of the world to 
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acknowledge, that we do not want their 
boaſted. ſpring of action to ſet us in mo- 
tion; but that its place is better ſupplied to 
us by another, which produces all the 

of their's without its evil; thus demonſtrat- 
ing the ſuperiority of the principle which 
animates us, by the ſuperior utility and ex- 
cellence of its effects. This principle, in 
order to be pure and genuine, though nerved 
with more than mortal firmneſs, muſt be 
{weetened by love, and tempered with hu- 
militv. The former of theſe qualities will 
render us kind, friendly, and beneficent, 
preventing our being no longer on the watch 
to promote the happineſs or comfort of 
others, than whilſt we are ſtimulated by the 
defire of their applauſe ; the produce of which 
paſſion, whatever may be vaunted of its ef- 
tects on ſocial intercourſe, is often no- 
thing better than ſelfiſhneſs, but ill conceal- 
cd under a ſuperſicial covering of exterior 
courtely, 


Humility, again, reducing us in our own 
value, will moderate our claims on worldly 
eſtimation. It will check our tendency to 
oſtentation and diſplay, prompting us rather 
to avoid, than to attract notice. It will diſ- 
poſe us to fit down in quiet obſcurity, though, 


judging 
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judging ourſelves impartially, we belieye 
ourſelves better entitled to credit, than thoſe 
on whom it is conferred; cloſing the en- 
trance againſt a proud, painful, and malig- 
nant paſſion, from which, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, we can otherwiſe be hardly free, 
the paſſion of © high difdain from ſenſe of 


6 injured merit.“ 


Love and humility will concur in produc- 
ing a frame of mind, not more diftin&t from 
an ardent thirſt of glory, than from that fri- 
gid difregard, or inſolent contempt, or often- 
tations renunciation of human favour and 
diſtinction, which we have ſometimes ſeen 
oppoſed to it. "Theſe latter qualities may not 
unfrequently be traced'to a flothful, ſenſual, 
and ſelfiſh temper ; to the conſciouſneſs of 
being unequal to any great and generous at- 
tempts; to the diſappointment of ſchemes 
of ambition or of glory; to a little perſonal 
experience of the world's capricious and in- 
conſtant humour. The renunciation in theſe 
caſes, however ſententious, is often far from 
lincere; and it is even made not unfre- 
quently, with a view to the attainment of 
that very diſtinction which it affects to diſ- 
claim. In ſome other of theſe inſtances, 
the over-valuation and inordinate defire of 
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worldly credit, however diſavowed, are abun. 
dantly evident, from the merit which is aſ- 
fumed for relinquiſhing them ; or from that 
ſour and furly humour, which betrays a 
gloomy and a corroded mind, galled and fret. 
ting under the irritating ſenſe of the want of 
that which it moſt wiſhes to poſſeſs. 


But the Chriſtian's is a far different tem- 
per: not a temper of ſordid ſenſuality, or 
lazy apathy, or dogmatizing pride, or diſap- 
pointed ambition : more truly independent 
of worldly eſtimation than philoſophy with 
all her boaſts, it forms a perfe contraſt to 
Epicurean ſelfiſhneſs, and to Stoical pride, 
and to Cynical brutality. It is a temper 
compounded of firmneſs, and complacency, 
and peace, and love; and manifeſting itſelf 
in acts of kindneſs and of courteſy ; a kind- 
neſs, not pretended but genuine; a courtely, 
not falſe and ſuperficial, but cordial and fin- 


cere. In the hour of popularity it is not in- 
toxicated, or inſolent; in the hour of unpo- 


pularity, it is not deſponding or moroſe ; un- 
ſhaken in conſtancy, unwearied in benevo- 
lence, firm without roughneſs, and aſſiduous 
without ſervility. 


Notwithſtanding the great importance of 
the topic which we have been inveſtigating, 
it 
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it will require much indulgence on the part 
of the reader, to excuſe the diſp e 
length into which the diſcuſſion has been al- 
moſt inſenſibly drawn out: yet this, it is 


writer have in any degree ſucceeded in his 
endeavour, to point out the dangerous quali- 


ties and unchriſtian tendencies of a principle, 


of ſuch general predominance throughout the 
higher claſſes of ſociety, and to ſuggeſt to the 
ſerious inquirer ſome practical hints for its re- 
ion and controul. Since the principle 
too, of which we have been treating, is one of 
the moſt ordinary modifications of pride; the 
diſcuſſion may alſo ſerve in tome degree to 
fupply a manifeſt deficiency, a deficiency to 
be aſcribed to the fear of treſpaſſing too far 
on the reader's patience, in having but flight- 
ly touched on the allowed prevalence of that 
maſter paſſion, and on the allowed neglect 
of its * humility. 
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SECT. tv. 


T he generally prevailing Error, of ſubſtitutmg 
amiable Tempers and uſeful Lives in the 
place of Religion, flated and confuted; with 
Hints to real Chriſtians. 


THERE is another practical error very 


— — generally prevalent, the eftects of which are 


highly injurious to the cauſe of Religion; and 
which in particular is often brought forward 
when, upon Chriſtian principles, any advo- 
cates for Chriſtianity would prets the prac- 
tice of Chriſtian virtues. Before we proceed, 
therefore, to comment upon what remains to 
be. diſcuſſed, of the miſconceptions and defects 
of the bulk of profeſſed Chriſtians, it may not 


be amiſs to diſpoſe of this objection to our 
whole ſcheme. 


The error in queſtion is that of exagge- 
rating the merit of certain amiable and uſe- 
ful qualities, and of conſidering them as of 
themſelves ſufficient to compenſate for the 
want of the ſupreme love and fear of God. 

2 It 
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It ſeems to be an opinion pretty generally $zer, 
prevalent, that kindneſs and ſweetnefs of iv. 
temper; ſympathizing, and benevolent, and A 

erous affections; attention to what in the 
world's eſtimation are the domeſtic, relative, 
and focial duties; and above all a life of ge- 
neral activity and ufefulnets, may well be 
allowed, in our imperfect itate, to make up 
for the defect of what in ſtrict propriety of 
ſpeech is termed Religion. 


Many indeed will unreſervedly declare, Common 

and more will hint the opinion, that “the ont 

difference between the qualities above- head. 

mentioned and Religion, is rather a ver- 

bal or logical, than a real and eſſential 

difference; for in truth what are they but 

„Religion in ſubſtance if not in name? Is 

„it not the great end of Religion, and in 

particular the glory of Chriſtianity, to ex- 

* tinguiſh the malignant paſſions; to curb 

* the violence, to controul the appetites, 

*and to ſmooth the afperities of man; to 

* make us compaſſionate and kind, and for- 
„giving one to another; to make us good 

* huſbands, good fathers, good friends, and 

to render us active and uſeful in the diſ- 
charge of the relative, ſocial, and civil du- 

ties? We do not deny that in the general 
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« maſs of ſociety, and particularly in the 
„lower orders, ſuch conduct and tempers can. 
not be diffuſed and maintained by any other 
* medium than that of Religion. But if the 
end be effected, ſurely it is only unneceſſary 
« refinement to diſpute about the means. It 
* 1s even to forget your own principles; and 
to refule its juſt place to ſolid practical vir- 
tue, while you aſſign too high a value to 
+ ſpeculative opinions.“ 


Thus a fatal diſtinction is admitted be- 
tween Morality and Religion: a great and 
deſperate error, of which it is the more ne- 
ceſlary to take notice; becauſe many who 
would condemn, as too ſtrong, the language 
in which this opinion is ſometimes openly 
avowed, are yet more or lets tinctured with 
the notion itſelf; and under the habitual and 
almoſt unperceived influence ot this beguil- 
ing ſuggeſtion, are vainly folacing their ima- 
ginations, and repreſſing their well-grounded 
fears concerning therr own ſtate; and are alſo 
quieting their juſt ſolicitude concerning the 
ſpiritual] condition of others, and ſoothing 
themſelves in the negle& of friendly endea- 


vours for their improvement. 


There can hardly be a ſtronger proof of 
the curſory and ſuperficial views, with which 


men 
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men are apt to fatisfy themſelves in religious 

concerns, than the prevalence of the opinion 

here in queſtion ; the falſehood and ſophiſtry 

of which muſt be acknowledged by any one 

who, admitting the authority of Scripture, 

will examine it with ever fo little ſeriouſmmeis 
and impartiality of mind. 


Appealing indeed to a leſs ſtrict ſtandard, 
it would not be difficult to ſhew that the 


moral worth of theſe ſweet and benevolent 
tempers, and of theſe uſeful lives, is apt to be 
greatly over-rated. The former involuntarily 
gain upon our affections and difarm our ſe- 
verer judgements, by their kindly, comply ing, 
and apparently difintereſted nature; by their 
prompting men to flatter inſtead of mortifying 
our pride, to ſympathize either with our joys 
or our ſorrows, to abound in obliging atten- 
tions and offices of courteſy ; by their obvious 
tendency to produce and maintain harmony 
and comfort in ſocial and domeſtic life. It is 
not however unworthy of remark, that from 
the commendations which are fo generally 
beſtowed on theſe qualities, and their render- 
ing men univerſally acceptable and popular, 
there is many a falſe pretender to them, who 
gains a credit for them which he by no means 


deſerves; in whom they are no more than 


the 
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the proprieties of his aſſumed character, or 
even a maſk which is worn in public, only 
the better to conceal an oppoſite temper. 
Would you fee this man of courteſy and 
ſweetneſs ſtripped of his falſe covering, fol- 
low him unobſerved into his family; and 
you ſhall behold, too plain to be miſtaken, 
ſelfiſhneſs and ſpleen haraſſing and vexing 
the wretched ſubjects of their unmanly ty- 
ranny; as if being releafed at length from 
their confinement, they were making up to 


themſelves for the reſtraint which had been 
impoſed on them in the world. 


But where the benevolent qualities are ge- 


nuine, they often deſerve the name rather of 


amiable inſtincts, than of moral virtues. In 
many caſes, they imply no mental conflict, no 
previous diſcipline: thev are apt to evaporate 
in barren ſenſibilities, and tranſitory ſympa- 
thies, and indolent wiſhes, and unproductive 
declarations : they poſſeſs not that ſtrength 
and energy of character, which, in contempt 
of difficulties and dangers, produce alacrity in 


ſervice, vigour and perſeverance in action. 
Deſtitute of proper firmneſs, they often en- 


courage that vice and folly which it is their 
eſpecial duty to repreſs; and it is well if, 
from their ſoft complying humour, they are 


not 
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not often drawn in to participate in what is 
wrong, as well as to connive at it. Thus their 
poſſeſſors are frequently, in the eye of truth 
and reaſon, bad magiſtrates, bad parents, bad 
friends ; defective in thoſe very qualities, 
which give to each of thoſe ſeveral relations 
its chief and appropriate value. And this, let 
it be alſo obſerved, is a detect which might well 
bring into queſtion that freedom from telfiſh- 
neſs, which is ſo often claimed for them; in- 
aſmuch as there is too great reaſon to fear, 
that it often arifes in us chiefly from indiſpo- 
fition to ſubmit to a painful effort, though 
real good-will commands the facrifice, or 
from the fear of leſſening the regard in which 
we are held, and the good opinion which is 
entertained of us. 


It ſhould farther alſo be obſerved concern- 
ing theſe qualities, when they are not 
grounded and rooted in religion, that they 
are of a fickly and fſhort-hved nature, and 
want that hardy and vigorous temperament, 
which is requiſite for enabling them to bear 
without injury, or even to ſurvive, the rude 
ſhocks and the variable and churlith ſeaſons, 
to which in fuch a world as this they muſt 
ever be expoſed. It is only a Chri/tian love 
of which it is the character, that it ſuffer- 

eth 
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eth long, and yet is kind;” © that it is not 
« eaſily provoked, that it beareth all things, 
and endureth all things.” In the ſpring 
of youth indeed, the blood flows freely through 
the veins; we are fluſhed with health and 
confidence; hope is young and ardent, our de- 
fires are unſated, and whatever we fee has the 
grace of novelty; we are the more diſpoſed to 
be good-natured, becauſe we are pleaſed; 
pleated, becauſe univerſally well received. 
Wherever we caſt our eyes, we ſee fome face of 
friendſhip, and love, and gratulation: All na- 
ture {miles around us. Now the amiable tem- 
pers of which we have been ſpeaking naturally 
ſpring up. The foil ſuits, the climate favours 
them. They appear to ſhoot forth vigorouſly 
and bloſſom in gay luxuriance. To the ſuperſi- 
cial eye, all is fair and flouriſhing ; we anticipate 


the fruits of Autumn, and promiſe ourſelves 


an ample produce. But by and by the ſun 
ſcorches, the froſt nips, the winds riſe, the 
rains deſcend; our golden dreams are blaſted, 
all our fond expectations are no more. Our 
youthful efforts let it be ſuppoſed have been 
ſucceſsful; and we rife to wealth or eminence. 
A kind flexible temper and popular manners 
have produced in us, as they are too apt, 4 
youth of eaſy focial diſſipation, and unpro- 
ductive idleneſs; and we are overtaken too 
late 


or PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
late by the conſciouſneſs of having waſted that 


time which cannot be recalled, and thoſe op- 
ities which we cannot now recover. 
We fink into difregard and obſcurity when, 
there being a call for qualities of more energy, 
indolent good nature muſt fall back. We 
are thruſt out of notice by accident or miſ- 


fortunes. We are left behind by thoſe with 


whom we ftarted on equal terms, and who, 
originally perhaps having lets pretenſions and 
fewer advantages, have greatly outſtripped us 
in the race of honour: and their having got 
before us is often the more galling, becauſe it 
appears to us, and perhaps with reaſon, to 
have been chiefly owing to a generous eaſy 
good-natured humour on our part, which diſ- 
poſed us to allow them at firit to paſs by us 
without jealouſy, and led us to give place 
without a ſtruggle to their more lotty preten- 
ons. Thus we ſuffered them quietly to oc- 
cupy a ſtation to which originally we had as 
fair a claim as they; but, this ſtation being 
once tamely ſurrendered, we have forfeited it 
for ever. Our awkward and vain endeavours 
meanwhile to recover it, while they ſhew that 
we want ſelt- knowledge and compoſure in 


our riper years, as much as in our younger 


ve had been deſtitute of exertion, ſerve only 
o make our inferiority more manifeſt, and to 
| bring 
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ena. bring our diſcontent into the fuller notice of 


IV. 


an ill-natured world, which however not un- 


hats Anne juſtly condemns and Tidicules our miſplaced 


ambition. 


It may be ſufficient to have hinted at a few 
of the viciſſitudes and changes of advancing 
life; let the reader's own mind fill up the 
catalogue. Now the boſom is no longer 
cheerful and placid; and if the countenance 
preſerve its exterior character, this is no 
longer the honeſt expreflion of the heart. 
Proſperity and luxury, gradually extinguith- 
ing ſympathy, and puffing up with pride, 
harden and debaſe the foul. In other in- 
ſtances, ſhame ſecretly clouds, and remorſe 
begins to ſting, and ſuſpicion to corrode, 
and jealouſy and envy to embitter. Diſ- 
appointed hopes, unfuccetsful competitions, 
and fruſtrated purſuits, four and irritate 
the temper. A little perſonal experience 
of the felfiſhnets of mankind, damps our 
generous warmth and kind affections; re- 
proving the prompt ſenſibility and unſuſpect- 
ing ſimplicity of our earlier years. Above 
all, ingratitude ſickens the heart, and chills 
and thickens the very life's-blood of benevo- 
lence: till at length our youthful Nero, oft 
and ſuſceptible, becomes a hard and eruel 

| tyrant ; 
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tvrantz and our youthful Timon, the gay, the SECT, 
generous, the beneſicent, is changed into a 7 
cold, four, ſilent mitanthrope. | a 


And as in the cafe of amiable tempers, ſo Worth of 
in that alſo of what are called uſeful lives, it madd 
muſt be confeſſed that their mtrinfic worth, ; 4. .H of 
arguing ſtill merely on principles of reaſon, n 
| is apt to be greatly over-rated. They are 

often the reſult of a diſpoſition naturally buſt- 
ling and active, which delights in motion, 
and finds its labour more than repaid, either 
by the very pleature which it takes in its 
employments, or by the credit which it de- 
rives from them, More than this; if it be 
granted that Religion tends in general to 
produce uſefulneis, particularly in the lower 
orders, who compote a vaſt majority of every 
lociety ; and therefore that theſe irreligious 
men of uſeful lives are rather exceptions to 
the general rule; it muſt at leaſt be confeſſed 
that they are fo far uſeleſs, or even poſitively 
miſchievous, as they either neglect to encou- 
rage or actually diſcourage that principle, 
which is the great operative ſpring of uſeful- 
neſs in the bulk of mankind. 


Thus it might well perhaps be queſti n * 
cltimating theſe men by their own ſtandard, 
whether 
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eur. Whether the particular good in this caſe,” is 
not more than counterbalanced by the general 
evil; ſtill more, if their conduct being brought 
to a ſtrict account, they ſhould be charged, as 
they juſtly ought, with the lots of the good 
which, if they had manifeſtly and avowedly 
acted from a higher principle, might have 
been produced, not only directly in them- 
ſelves, but indirectly and remotely in others, 
from the extended efficacy of a religious ex- 
ample. They may be compared, not un- 
aptly, to perſons whom ſome peculiarity of 
conftitution enables to ſet at defiance thoſe 
eſtabliſhed rules of living, which muſt be ob- 
ſerved by the world at large. Theſe healthy 
debauchees, however they may plead in their 
defence that they do themſelves no injury, 
would probably, but for their exceſſes, have 
both enjoyed their -health better, and pre- 
ferved it longer, as well as have turned it to 
better account ; and it may at leaſt be urged 
againſt them, that they diſparage the laws of 
temperance, and fatally betray others into 
the breach of them, by affording an inſtance 
of their being tranſgreſſed with impunity. 


IV. 
= = 


Real worth But were the merit of the qualities in queſ- 


——ů tion greater than it is, and though it were 
Bees en not liable to the * which have been 


— alleged 
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alleged againſt it, yet could they be in no 
degree admitted, as 2 con pentation for the 
want of the tipreme love and fear of God, 
and of a predominant detire to promote his 
glory. The obtervance of one command- 
ment, however clearlv and forcibly en- 
joined, cannot make up for the neglect of 
another, which is enjoined with equal clear- 
neſs and cqual force. Lo allow this plea 
in the preſent inſtance, would be to permit 
men to abrogate the firſt table of the law on 
condition of their obeying the ſecond. But 
Religion ſuffers not any tuch compoſition of 
duties. It is on the very felt tame miterable 
principle, that tome have thought to atone for 
a life of injuſtice and rapine by the ſtrictneſs 
of their religions obtervances. If the former 
clats of men can plead the diligent diſcharge 
of their duties to their tellow-creatures, the 
latter will urge that of their's to God. We 
eaſily fec the talichood of the plea in the lat- 
ter cafe; and it is only felt-deceit and partia- 
lity which prevent its being equally viſible in 
the former. Yet ſo it is; ſuch is the unequal 
meature, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
which we deal out to God, and to each other. 
It would juſtly and univertally be thought 
falſe confidence in the religious thief or the 
religious adulterer, (to admit tor the fake of 


$ argument 
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enAr. argument ſuch a ſoleciſm in terms) to ſolace 


—— 


himſelf with the ſirm perſuaſion of the Divine 
favour: but it will, to many, appear hard and 
preciſe, to deny this firm perſuaſion of Divine 
approbation to the avowedly irreligious man 
of ſocial and domeſtic uſefulneſs. 


Will it here be urged, that the writer is 
not doing juſtice to his opponent's argument; 
which is not, that irreligious men of uſeful 
lives may be excuſed for neglecting their 
duties towards God, in conſideration of their 
exemplary diſcharge of their duties towards 
their fellow-creatures ; but that in performing 
the latter they perform the former virtually, 
and ſubſtantially, if not in name? 


Can then our opponent deny, that the Holy 
Scriptures are in nothing more full, fre- 
quent, ſtrong, and unequivocal, than in their 
injunctions on us ſupremely to love and fear 
God, and to worſhip and ferve him continu- 
ally with humble and grateful hearts ; habi- 
tually regarding him as our Bencfactor, and 
Sovereign, and Father, and abounding in ſen- 
timents of gratitude and loyalty, and re- 
ſpectful affection? Can he deny that theſe 
poſitive precepts are rendered, if poſſible, ſtill 
more clear, and their authority ſtill more 

| binding, 
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binding, by illuſtrations and indirect confir= SECT. 


mations almoſt innumerable? And who then 
is that bold intruder into the countels of in- 
finite wiſdom, who, in palpable contempt of 
theſe preciſe commands, thus illuſtrated alſo 
and confirmed, will dare to maintain that, 
knowing the intention with winch they 
were primarily given and the ends they were 
ultimately deſigned to produce, he may inno- 
cently neglect or violate their plain obliga- 
tions; on the plea that he conforms himtclt, 
though in a different manner, to this primary 
intention, and produces, though by different 
means, theſe real and ultimate ends ? 


This mode of arguing is one, with which, 
to ſay nothing of its inſolent prophaneneſs, 
the heart of man, prone to deceive himielt 
and partial in his own cauſe, is not fit to be 
truſted. Here again, more cautious and jea- 
lous in the cate of our worldly, than of our 
religious intereſts, we readily diſcern the 
fallacy of this reaſoning aud proteſt againſt 
it, when it is attempted to be introduced into 
the commerce of life. We ſee clearly that 
it would afford the means of refining away 
by turns every moral obligation. The adul- 
terer might allow himſelf with a good conſci- 
ence, to violate the bed of his unſuſpecting 
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friend, whenever he could aſſure himſelf that 
bis crime would efcape detection; for then, 
where would be the evil and miſery, the pre- 
vention of which was the real ultimate ob. 
ject of the prohibition of adultery? The 
thief, in like manner, and even the murderer, 
might fin abundant room for the mncent 
exerciſe of their reſpective occupations, ar- 
guing from the primary intention and rea! 
objects of the commands, by which theft and 
murder were forbidden. There perhaps ex- 
iſts not a crime, to which this crooked mo- 
rality would not furniſh tome convenient 
opening. 


But this miſerable ſophiſtry deferves not 
that we ſhould ſpend fo much time in the 
refutation of it. To diſcern its fallaciouinefs, 
requires not acuteneſs of underſtanding, fo 
much as a little common honeſty. There is 


indeed no ſurer mark of a falſe and hollow 


heart, than a diſpoſition thus to quibble 
away the clear injunctions of duty and con- 
„ ſcience /@/:” It is the wretched reſource of 


a difingenuous mind, endeavouring to eſcape 


from convictions before which it cannot 
ſtand, and to evade obligations which 1t dares 


not diſavow. 


(a) Vide Swirn's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
| The 


— 
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The arguments wiuch have been adduced 
would ſure! v be tutficient to ditprove the en- 
travagant pretentions of the qualities under 

conſideration, though thote qualities were 
perfect in their nature. But they are not 
pertect. Qa the contrary, they are radically 
defective and corrupt; they are a body with- 
out a foul; they want the vital actuating 
principle, or rather th 2v are animated and 
a uuate l by a fall: one. Chriſtianity, let me 
avail myſolf of the very words of a friend a 
in maintaining her argument, is “a Religion 
„of Motives.“ That only is Chriſtian prac- 
tice, which tows from Chriſtian principles ; 
and none ele will be admitted as ſuch by 
Him, who will be oheved as well as wor- 


thipped “ in ſpirit and in truth.“ 


This alſo is 2 poſition of which, in our in- 
tercourle with our fellow - creatures, we clearly 
diſcern the juſtice, and univerfally admit the 
| force. Though we have received a benefit 
at the hands of any one, we ſcarcely feel 
grateful, if we do not believe the intention 
towards us to have been friendly. Have 
we ferved any one from motives of kindneſs, 


and is a return of tervice made to us? We 


hardly feel ourſelves worthily requited, ex- 


(a) The writer hopes that the work to which he is re- 
ferring is ſo well known, that he needs ſcarcely name Mrs. 
H. More, 
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cept that return be dictated by gratitude. 
We ſhould think ourſelves rather injured 
than obliged by it, if it were merely prompt- 
ed by a proud unwillingneſs to continue in 
our debt“. What huſband, or what father, 
not abſolutely dead to every generous feeling, 
would be fatished with a wife or a child; 
who, though he could not charge them with 
any actual breach of their reſpective obliga- 
tions, ſhould yet confeſſedly perform them 
from a cold ſenſe of duty, in place of the 
quickening energies of conjugal and filial 
affection? What an infult would it be to 
ſuch an one, to tell him gravely that he had 
no reaſon to complain ! 


The unfairnefs, with which we ſuffer our. 
ſelves to reaſon in matters of Religion, 
is no where more ſtrizing than in the 
inſtance before us. It were perhaps not un- 
natural to ſuppoſe that, as we cannot ſee into 


each other's botoms, and have no ſure way 


of judging any one's internal principles 
but by his external actions, it would have 
grown into an eſtabliſhed rule, that when 
the latter were unobjectionable, the former 
were not to be queſtioned ; and on the other 
hand, that in reference to a Being who 
ſcarches the heart, our motives, rather than 


* Sce SMITH'S Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
OUT 
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our external actions, would be granted to be 
the juſt objects of inquiry. But we exactly 
reverſe theſe natural principles of reaſoning. 
ln the caſe of our fellow-creatures, the mo- 
tive is that which we principally inquire 
after and regard. But in the cate of our Su- 
preme Judge, from whom no ſecrets are hid, 
we ſuffer ourſelves to believe that internal 
principles may be diſpenſed with, 1f the ex- 
ternal action be performed ! 


Let us not however be ſuppoſed ready to 
concede, in contradiction to what has been 
formerly contended, that where the true mo- 
tive is wanting, the external actions them- 
ſelves will not generally betray the defect. 
Who is there that will not confeſs in the in- 


ſtance ſo lately put, of a wife and a child 


who ſhould ditcharge their reſpective obliga- 
tions merely from a cold ſenſe of duty, that 
the inferiority of their actuating principle 
would not be conkned to its ature, but would 
be ditcoverable alto in its effects ? Who is 
there that docs not feel that theſe domeſ- 
tic ſervices, thus robbed of their vital ſpirit, 
would be ſo debated and degraded in our 
eſtimation, as to become not barely lifeleſs 
and unintereſting, but even diſtaſteful and 
wathfome? Who will deny that theſe would 
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be performed in fuller meaſure, with more 
wakeful and unwearied attention, as well as 
with more Lean; where with the tarae ſenſe 
of duty the enlivening principle of affection 
ſhould be alto ailuciated * 


The enemies of Religion are {ſometimes 


— 


apt to compare tlie irreligious man, of a tem- 


per naturally tweet and amiable, with the 


ä 


religious man of natural roughnets and ſeve- 
ity ; the wreligious man of natural activity, 

with the religious man who is naturally in- 
dolent; and thenee to draw their inferences. 
But this mode ot reatoning is ſuroly unjuſt, 
If they would argue the queſtion fairly, they 
thould make their compariſons between per- 
ſons of ſunilar natural qualities, and not in 
one or two examples, but in a mats of in- 
ſtances. They would then be compelled to 
confeſs the efficacy of Religion, in heighten- 
ing the benevolence and increaſing the uſe- 
fulneſs of men: and to admit that, granting 
the occaſional but rare exiſtence of genuine 
and perſevering benevolence of ditpoſition 
and uſefulneſs of life, where the religions 
principle is wanting; yet that experience 


gives us reaton to believe, that true Religion, 


While it would have implanted thete quali- 
ties in perions in whom before they had no 
I | Place, 


* 


Pg. . 
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place, would in general have given, to theſe 
very characters in whom they do exiſt, addi- 
dune force in the {ame direction, It would 
have rendcred the amiable more amiable, the 
aſeful more alctul, with fewer inconſiſtencies, 
with lets abatement. 


Let tue Chriſtians meanwhile be ever 
mindful, that 74ey are loudly called upon to 
make this argument ſtill more clear, theſe 
poſitions ſtill lets quettionable. You are every 
where commanded to be tender and ſympa- 
thetic, diligent and uſeful; and it is the cha- 
racter of that wiſdom from above,” in 
which you are to be proſicients, that it © is 
gentle and ealy to be intreated, full of mercy 
* and good fruits.” Could the efficacy of 
Chriſtianity in foftening the heart be denied 
by thoſe, who {aw in che iuſtauce of the great 
Apoſtle of the Gentiles, that it was able to 
transform a bigotted, furious, and cruel per- 


lecutor, into an almoſt uncqualled example of 


candour, and gentleneſs, and univerſal tender- 
nels and love? Could its ſpirit of active bene- 
icence be denied by thoſe, who law its Divine 
Author to diligent and unwearied in his bene- 
rolent labours, as to juſtify the compendi- 
ous deſcription which was given of him by 
2 pertonal witneſs of his exertions, that he 
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«© went about doing good!?“ Imitate theſe 
bleſſed examples : fo ſhall you vindicate the 
honour of your profeſſion, and “ put to ſilence 
the ignorance of fooliſh men:“ ſo ſhall 
you obey thoſe Divine injunctions of adorn- 
ing the doctrine of Chriſt, and of © letting 
your light thine before men, that they may 


© ſee your good works, and glorify. your Fa- 


& ther which is in heaven.” Beat the world 
at its own beſt weapons. Let your love be 
mare affectionate, your mildneſs leſs open to 
irritation, your diligence more laborious, 
your activity more wakeful and perſevering. 
Conſider ſweetneſs of temper and activity of 
mind, if they naturally belong to you, as ta- 
lents of ſpecial worth and utility, for which 
you will have to give account. Carefully 
watch againſt whatever might impair them, 
cheriſh them with conſtant aiſiduity, keep 
them in continual cxercite, and direct them 
to their nobleſt ends. The latter of theſe 
qualities renders it leſs difficult, and there- 
fore more incumbent on you, to be ever 
abounding in the work of the Lord; and to 
be copious in the production of that ſpecies 
of good fruit, of which mankind in general 
will be moſt ready to allow the excellence, 
becauſe they beſt underſtand its nature. In 
your inſtance, the ſolid ſubſtance of Chriſtian 
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ice is eaſily ſuſceptible of that high and 
beautiful poliſh, which may attract the at- 
tention, and extort the admiration of a carelets 
and undiſcerning world, to flow to notice, and 
ſo backward to acknowledge, intrinſic worth, 
when concealed under a lets tightly exterior. 
Know then, and value as ve ought, the ho- 
nourable office whic . 3 «tpecially devolved 
on you. Let it be your acceptable ſerv ice to 
recomime uc the difcredited cauſe, and ſuſtain 
the faintiag intere!ls of Religion, to furnith 
to her friends matter of tound and obvious 
argument, and of honeft triumph; and if 
your beſt endeavours cannot conciliate, to re- 
fute at leaſt, and confound her enemies. 


If on the other hand, you are conſcious 
that you are naturally rough and auſtere, that 
diſappointments have foured, or protjerity 
has elated you, or that habits of command 
have rendered you quick in exprefiion, and 
impatient of contradiction; or if, from w hat- 
ever other cauſe, vou have contracted an 
unhappy peeviſhnets of temper, or atperity of 
manners, or harthneis and ſeverity of lan- 
guage, (remember that theſe detects are by 
no means incompatible with an aptneſs to 
perform ſervices of ſubſtantial kindneſs); if 
nature has been confirmed by habit till at 

length 
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length vour foul ſeems thoroughly tinctured 
with theſe evil diſpoſitions, yet do not de- 
ſpair. Remember that the Divine Agency 
is promiſed, to take away the heart of 
ſtone, and give a heart of fleſh,” of which 
it 1s the natural property to be tender and 
fuſceptible. Pray then earnettly and per- 
ſeveringly, that the bleſſed aid of Divine 
Grace may operate effettually on your behalf. 
Beware of acquicicing in the evi! ae a in 
queſtion, under the idea that they are the 
ordinary imperfections of the belt of men; 
that they ſhew themteives only in little in- 
ſtances; that they are only occafional, haſty, 
and tranhent effutions, when vou are taken 
off your guard; the paſling (hade of VOur 
mind, and not the ſettled colour. Beware 
of excuſing or allowing them in vourtelt, un- 
der the notion of warm zeal for the cauſe of 
Religion and virtue, which you perhaps own 
is now and then apt to carry vou into ſome- 
what over- great ſeverity of judgement, or 
ſharpneſs in "reproof. Liſten not to theſe, or 
any other ſuch flattering excuſes, which your 
own heart will be hut too ready to ſuggeſt to 
you. Scrutinize vourtelt rather with rigorous 
ſtrictneſs; and where there is to much room 
for felt deceit, call in the aid of fome faithful 
friend, and unboſoming yourſelf to him with- 


out concealment, aſk his impar tial and un- 
reſerved 
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reſerved opinion of your behaviour and con- 
dition. Our unwillagnets to do this, often 
betrays to others, (not leldom it f:r{t dico- 
vers to ourtelves) that we eptertam 2 fceret 
diſtruſt of our own character and conduct. 
Inſtead alto of extenuating to yourtelt the 
criminality of the vicious ternpers under con- 
ſideration, ſtrive to imprets 1our mind deeply 
with a ſenſc of it. For this end, often con- 
ſider ſeriouſly, that thete rough and churliſh 
tempers are a direct contraſt to the“ meck- 
« nets and gentleneſs of Chriſt;“ and that 
Chriſtians are ftrongly and repeatedly enjoin- 
ed to copy after then great Model in thete 
particulars, and to be theraſclves patterns of 
* mercy and kindnets, and humbleneſs of 
„mind, and meeknets, and long tuſfering.” 
They are to“ put away all bitterneſs, and 
* wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil 
* ſpeaking,” not only © being ready to every 
good work, but being gentle unto all men, 
* ſhewing all meckneſs unto a men,” © for- 
bearing, forgiving,” tender hearted. Re- 
member the Apoſtle's declaration, that “if 
* any man bridleth not his tongue, he only 
* ſeemeth to be religious, and deceiveth his 
* own heart;” and that it is one of the cha- 
racters of that love, without which all pre- 
tenſions to the name of Chriſtian are but vain, 
that © it doth not behave itſelf unſecraly.” 

Contder 
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nA. Confider how much theſe acrimonious tem- 
iv. pers muſt break in upon the peace, and de- 


{troy the comfort, of thoſe around you. Re- 
member alto that the honour of your Chriſ- 
tian profeſhon is at ſtake, and be ſolicitous 
not to diſcredit it: juſtly dreading leſt you 
thould diſg t thoſe whom you ought to con- 
ciliate; and by conveying an unfavourable 
impretiGn of your principles and character. 
ſhould incur the guilt of putting an“ offence 
« in your brother's way”; thereby © hinder- 
ing the Goſpel of Chriſt,“ the advancement 
of which ſhould be your daily and aſſiduous 


care, 


Thus having come to the full knowledge 
of vour diſeaſe, and to a juſt impreſſion of its 
malignitv, ſtrive againſt it with inceſſant 
watchtulnets., Guard with the moſt jealous 
circumipection againtt its breaking forth into 
act. Force vourtelt to abound in little offices 
of courtety and kindneſs; and you ſhall gra- 
dually experience in the performance of theſe 
a pleafure hitherto unknown, and awaken in 
vourſelf the dormant principles of ſenſibility. 
But take not up with external amendment; 
guard againſt a falſe ſhew of ſwectneſs ot 
diſpoſition; and remember that the Chriſtian 
is not to be ſatisfied with the world's ſuper- 
ficial courtlineſs of demeanor, but that his 

« Love 
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Love is to be without diſſimulation.“ Ex- 
amine carefully, whether the unchriſtian 
tempers, which you would eradicate, are not 
maintained in vigour by felfithnets and pride; 
and ſtrive to ſubdue them effectually, by ex- 
tirpating the roo.s from which they derive 
their nutriment. Accuſtom yourtelf to en— 
deavour to look attentively upon a carelets 
and inconfiderate world, which, while it is in 
fuch imminent peril, is ſo ignorant of its 
danger. Dwell upon this affecting tcene, till 
it has excited your pity; and this pity, while 
it melts the mind to Chriſtian love, thall in- 
ſenſibly produce a temper of habitual fym- 
pathy and foftneſs. By means like theſe, 
perſeveringly uſed in conſtaut dependence on 
Divine aid, you may confidentially hope to 


make continual progreſs. Among men of 


the world, a youth of ſoftneſs and ſwectneſs 
will often, as we formerly remarked, harden 
into inſenſibility, and tharpen into moroſeneſs. 
But it is the office of Chriſtianity to reverſe 
this order. It is pleaſing to witneſs this bleſſ- 
ed renovation: to ſee, as life advances, aſpe- 
ntties gradually ſmoothing down, and rough- 
neſſes mellow ing away: while the ſubject of 
this happy change experiences within, in- 
creating meaſures of the comfort which he 
diffuſes around him; and teeling the genial 
ulluences of that heavenly flame which can 


thus 
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thus give life, and warmth, and action, to 
what had been hitherto rigid and infenfible, 
looks up with gratitude to him who has ſhed 
abroad this principle of love in his heart; 


Miraturque novas frondes ct non fua poma. 


Let it not be thought that in the foregoing 
diſcuſſion, the amiable and uteſul qualities, 
where they are not prompted and governed 
by a principle of religion, have been ſpoken 
of in too diſparaging terms. Nor would [ 
be underſtood as unwilling to concede to thoſe 
who art living in the exerciſe of them, their 
proper tribute of commendation: Ineſt ſua 
gratia, Of fuch perſons it muſt be ſaid, in 
the language of ſcripture, * they have their 
reward.“ They have it in the inward 
complacency, which a ſweet temper ſeldom 
fails to inſpire; in the comforts of the domeſ- 
tic or ſocial circle; in the pleaſure which 
from the conſtitution of our nature accom- 
panies purſuit and action. They are always 
beloved in private, and generally reſpected in 
public life. But when devoid of Religion, if 
the word of God be not a fable, © they can- 
* not enter into the kingdom of Heaven.“ 
True practical Chriſtianity (never let it be 
forgotten) conſiſts in devoting the heart aud 
life to God; in being ſupremely and habi- 


tually governed by a defire to know, and a 


diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition to fulfil his will, and in endea- 
youring under the influence of theſe motives 
to © live to his glory.” Where theſe eſſen- 
tial requiſites are wanting, however amiable 
the character may be; however creditable and 
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able among men; yet as it poſſeſſes not 


the grand diſtinguiſhing eſſence, it muſt not 


be complimented with the name, of Chrit- 
tianity. This however; when the external 


decorums of Religion are not violated, muſt 
commonly be a matter between God and a 
man's own confcience; and we ought never 
to forget how ſtrongly we are enjoined to 
be candid and liberal in judging of the 
mofives of others, while we are ſtrict in 
ſerutinizing and fevere in queſtioning our 
own. And this ſtrict fcrutmy is no where 
more neceſſary, becauſe there is no where 
more room for the operation of felf-deceit. 
We are all extremely prone to lend ourſelves 


s entertained of us by others; and though 
we at firſt confuſedly ſuſpect, or even indubi- 
tably know, that their eſteem is unfounded, 
and their praiſes undeſerved, and that they 
would have thought and ſpoken of us very 


differently, if they had diſcerned our fecret 


motives, or had been accurately acquainted 


with all the circumſtances of our conduct; 


T we 


do the good opinion which, however falſely, 
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cuay. We gradually ſuffer ourſclves to adopt their 


judgement of us, and at length feel that we 


are in ſome ſort injured or denied our due, 


_ of remper 
and uſeful. 
nets of life, 


miſlead us. 


true Chriſ- 
tians from 
mixing too 


when theſe falſe commendations are contra- 
dicted or with-held. Without the moſt con- 
ſtant watchfulnets, and the moſt cloſe and 
impartial ſelt- examination, irrehgious people 
of amiable tempers, and ſtill more thoſe of 
uſeful lives, from the general popularity of 
their character, will be particularly liable to 
become the dupes of this propentity. Nor 
is it they only who have here need to be on 
their guard: mien of real religion will alſo 
do well to watch againſt this deluſion. There 
is however another danger to which theſe 
are ſtill more expoled, and againſt which it 
is the rather neceſlary to warn them, becauſe 
of our having inſiſted to ſtrongly on their 
being bound to be diligent in the diſcharge 
of the active duties of life. In their endea- 
vours to fulfil this obligation, let them ſpe- 
cially beware, leſt ſetting out on right prin- 
ciples, they inſenſibly loſe them in the courſe 
of their progreſs; leſt engaging originally in 
the buſineſs and buſtle of the world, from 
a ſincere and earneſt deſire to promote the 
glory of God, their minds ſhould become 1s, 
heated and abſorbed in the purſuit of their 
object, as that the true motive of action 

e ſhould 
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tould either altogether ceaſe to be an ha- 
bitual principle, or ſhould at leaſt loſe much 
of its life and vigour ; leſt their thoughts and 
affections being engroſſed by temporal con- 
cerns, their ſenſe of the reality of © unſeen 
« things” ſhould fade away, and they ſhould 
loſe their reliſh for the employments and 
offices of Religion. 


The Chriſtian's path is beſet with dan- 
gers—On the one hand, he juſtly dreads an 
inactive and unprofitable life; on the other, 
he no leſs juſtly trembles for the loſs of that 
ſpiritual-mindedneſs, which is the very eſſence 

and power of his profeſſion. This is not 
quite the place for the full diſcuſſion of the 
difficult topic here in queſtion: and if it 
were, the writer of theſe ſheets is too conſci- 
ous of his own incompetencies, not to be de- 
hrous of aſking rather than of giving advice 
teſpecting it. Yet, as it is a matter which 
has often engaged his moſt ſerious conſide- 
ation, and has been the frequent ſubject of 
his anxious inquiry into the writings and 
opinions of far better inſtructors, he will 
venture to deliver a few words on it, offer- 
ing them with unaffected diffidence. 
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Does then the Chriſtian diſcover in him- 
ſelf, judging not from accidental and oeca- 
ſional feelings, on which little ſtreſs is either 


habitual temper of his mind, a ſettled, and 
ſtill more a growing, coldneſs and indiſpoſi- 
tion towards the conſiderations and offices of 
Religion? And has he reafon to apprehend 
that this coldneſs and indiſpoſition are owing 
to his being engaged too much or too ear- 
neſtly in worldly buſinefs, or to his being 
too keen in the purſuit of worldly objects? 


Let him carefully examine the ſtate of his 


own heart, and ſeriouſly and impartially 
ſurvey the circumſtances of his ſituation in 
life; humbly praying to the Father of light 
and mercy, that he may be enabled to ſee 
his way clearly in this difficult emergency. 
If he finds himſelf purſuing wealth, or dig- 
nity, or reputation, with earneſtnets and ſo- 
licitude; if theſe things engage many of his 
thoughts; if his mind naturally and madver- 
tently runs out into contemplations of them; 
if tucceis in theſe reſpects greatly gladdens, 


and diſappointments difpirit and diſtreſs his 


mind; he has but too plain grounds for felt- 
condemnation. © No man can ſerve two. 
* maſters.” The world is evidently in poſ- 

ſeſſion 
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ſeſfion of his heart, and it is no wonder 
that he finds himſelf dull, or rather dead, 
to the impreſſion and enjoyment of ſpiritual 


things. 


But though the marks of predominant eſti- 
mation and regard for earthly things be much 
lefs clear and determinate; yet if the object 
which he is purſuing be one which, by its at- 
tainment, would bring him a confiderable 
acceſſion of riches, ſtation, or honour, let him 
ſoberly and fairly queſtion and examine whe- 
ther the purtuit be warrantable? here alſo, 
aſking the advice of ſome judicious friend; his 
backwardnefs to do which, in inſtances like 
theſe, ſhould juſtly lead him, as was before re- 
marked, to diſtruſt the reaſonableneſs of the 
ſchemes which he 1s proſecuting, In ſuch a 
caſe as this, we have good caufe to diſtruſt 
ourſelves, Though the inward hope, that we 
are chiefly prompted by a deſire to promote the 
glory of our Maker, and the happinets of our 
fellow-creatures, by increaſing our means of 
uſefulneſs, may ſuggeſt itſelf to allay, yet let 
it not altogether remove, our ſuſpicions. It 
8 not improbable, that beneath this plauſible 
alk we conceal, more ſucceſsfully perhaps 
from ourſelves than from others, an inordinate 
attachment to the pomps and tranſitory diſ- 
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cnae, tinctions of this life; and as this attachment 
i. gains the aſcendency, it wall ever be found, 
that our perception and feeling of the ſu- 


preme excellence of heavenly things will 
proportionably ſubſide. 


But when the conſequences which would 
follow from the ſucceſs of our worldly pur- 
ſuits do not render them ſo queſtionable, as 
in the caſe we have been juſt conſidering; 
yet, having ſuch good reaſon to believe that 
there is ſomewhere a flaw, could we but diſ- 
cover it, let us carefully ſerutinize the whole 
of our conduct, taking that word in its largeſt 
ſenſe; in order to diſcover whether we may 
not be living either in the breach or in the 
omiſſion of ſome known duty, and whether it 
may not therefore have pleated God to with- 
draw from us the influence of his Holy Spirit; 
particularly inquiring, whether the duties of 
ſelf· examination, of ſecret and public prayer, 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
other preſcribed means of Grace, have not 
been either wholly intermitted at their pro- 
per ſeaſons, or at leaſt been performed with 
precipitation or diſtraction? And if we find 
reaſon to believe, that the allotment of time, 
which 1t would be moſt for our ſpiritual im- 
provement to aſſign to our religious offices, is 
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often broken in upon and curtailed; let us 
be extremely backward to admit excuſes for 
ſuch interruptions and abridgements. It is 
more than probable, for many obvious rea- 
ſons, that even our worldly affairs them- 
ſelves will not on the long run, go on the bet- 
ter for encroaching upon thoſe hours, which 
ought to be dedicated to the more imme- 
diate ſervice of God, and to the cultivation 
of the inward principles of Religion. Our 
hearts at leaſt and our conduct will ſoon 


"Oar 


— 
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exhibit proofs of the ſad effects of this fatal 


negligence. They who in a crazy veſſel 
navigate a fea wherein are ſhoals and cur- 
rents innumerable, if they would keep their 
courſe or reach their port in ſafety, muſt 
carefully repair the ſmalleſt injuries, and 
often throw out their line and take their 
obſervations. In the voyage of life al ſo the 
Chriſtian who would not make ſhipwreck 
of his faith, while he is habitually watchful 
and provident, muſt often make it his ex- 
preſs buſineſs to look into his ſtate, and aſcer- 
tain his progreſs. 


But to reſume my ſubject; let us when en- 


gaged in this important ſcrutiny, impartially 
examine ourſelves whether the worldly objects 


which engroſs us, are all of them ſuch as 


properly belong to our profeſſion, or ſtation, or 


T 4 circumſtances 
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circumſtances in life; which therefore we 
could not neglect with a good conſcience? If 
they be, let us conſider whether they do not 
conſume a larger ſhare of. our time than they 
really require; and whether, by not trifling 
over our work, by deducting ſomewhat which 
might be ſpared from aur hours of relaxation, 
or by ſome other little management, we might 


not fully ſatisfy their juſt claims, and yet have 


an increaſed overplus of leiſure, to be devoted 


to the offices of Religion. 


But if we deliberately and honeſtly conclude 
that we ought not to give theſe worldly objects 
leſs of our time, let us endeavour at leaſt to give 
them leſs of our hearts: ſtriving that the ſet- 
tled frame of our deſires and affections may 
be more ſpiritual; and that in the motley in- 
tercourſes of life we may conſtantly retain a 
more lively ſenſe of the Divine preſence, and 
a ſtronger impreſſion of the reality of unſeen 
things; thus correſponding with the Scrip- 
ture deſcription of true Chriſtians, © walking 


by faith and not by light, and having our 
„ converſation in Heaven.” 


Above all, let us guard againſt the tempta- 
tion, to which we ſhall certainly be expoſed, of 
lowering dowa our views to our ſtate, inſteadof 


pe . endeavouring 
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endeavouring to riſe to the level of our views. 
Let us rather determine to know the worſt 
of our caſe, and ſtrive to be ſuitably affected 
with it ; not forward to ſpeak peace to our- 
ſelves, but patiently carrying about with us a 
deep conviction of our backwardneſs and 
inaptitude to religious duties, and a juſt 
ſenſe of our great weakneis and numerous 
infirmities. This cannot be an unbecoming 
temper, in thoſe who are commanded to 
* work out their ſalvation with fear and 
* trembling,” It prompts to conſtant and 
earneſt prayer. It produces that ſobriety, 
and lowlineſs and tenderneſs of mind, that 
meekneſs of demeanor and circumſpection in 
conduct, which are ſuch eminent charatter- 
iſtics of the true Chriſtian, 


Nor is it a ſtate devoid. of confolation—« O 
* tarry thou the Lord's leiſure, be ſtreng 
* and he ſhall comfort thy heart.“ They 
that wait on the Lord, ſhall renew their 


* ſtrength,” —< Bleſſed are they that mourn, 


for they ſhall be comforted.” Theſe Divine 
aſſurances ſooth and encourage the Chriſtian's 
diſturbed and dejected mind, and inſenſibly 
diffuſe a holy compoſure. Ilie tint may be 
ſolemn, nay even melancholy, but it. is mild 
and grateful. The tumult of his foul has ſub- 
lided, and he is poſſeſſed by coraplacency, and 


hope, 
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canary. hope, and love. If a ſenſe of undeſerved 


IV. 


kindneſs ſill his eyes with tears, they are tears 


oft reconciliation and joy: while a generous 


ardour ſpringing up within him ſends him 
forth to his worldly labours © fervent in ſpi- 
<« rit;” refolving through the Divine aid to be 
henceforth more diligent and exemplary in 
living to the Glory of God, and longing mean- 
while for that bleſſed time, when, © being 
« freed from the bondage of corruption,” he 
ſhall be enabled to render to his Heavenly Be- 
nefactor more pure and acceptable tervice. 


After having diſcuſſed ſo much at large 
the whole queſtion concerning amiable tem- 
pers in general, it may be ſcarcely neceſſary 
to dwell upon that particular claſs of them 
which belongs to the head of generous emo- 
tions, or of exquiſite ſenſibility. To theſe 
almoſt all which has been faid above is 
ſtrictly applicable; to which it may be added, 


that the perſons in whom the latter qualities 


moſt abound, are often far from conducing 
to the peace and comfort of their neareſt 
connections. Theſe qualities indeed may be 
rendered highly uſeful inſtruments, wheu 
enliſted into the ſervice of Religion. But 
we ought to except againſt them the more 
ſtrongly, when not under her controul ; be- 
cauſe there is ſtill greater dan cer than in the 

former 
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former caſe, that perſons in whom they 
abound, may be flattered into a falſe opinion 
of themſelves by the exceſſive commendations 
often paid to them by others, and by the be- 
guiling complacencies of their own minds, 
which are apt to be puffed up with a proud 
though ſecret conſciouſneſs of their own ſu- 
perior acuteneſs and fenfihility. But it is the 
leſs requilite to enlarge on this topic, becauſe 
it has been well diſcuſſed by many, who have 
unfolded the real nature of thoſe faſcinat- 
ing qualities; who have well remarked, that 
though ſhewy and apt to catch the eye, they 
are of a flimſy and periſhable fabric, not of 
that leſs gaudy but more ſubſtantial and 
durable texture, which, imparting permanent 
warmth and comfort, will long preſerve its 
more ſober honours, and ſtand the wear and 
tear of life, and the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons. 
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It has been ſhewn, that theſe qualities often 


fail us when moſt we want their aid; that 
their poſſeſſors can ſolace themſelves with 
their imaginary exertions in behalf of ideal 
miſery, and yet ſhrink from the labours of 
active benevolence, or retire with diſguſt 
from the homely forms of real poverty and 
wretchedneſs. In fine, the ſuperiority of true 
Chriſtian charity and of plain practical bene- 
ficence has been ably vindicated; and the 
ſchool of Rouſſeau has been forced to yield to 


the 
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the ſchool of Chriſt, v hen the queſtion has 


been concerning the heſt means of promoting 
the comfort of family lite, or the temporal 
well-being of ſociety “. 


* While all are worthy of blame, who, to qualities like 
theſe, have aſſigned a more exalted place than to religious and 
moral principle; there is one writer who, eminently cul- 
pable in this reſpect, deſerves, on another account, til] ſe- 
yerer reprchenſion. Really poſſeſſed of powers to explore 
and touch the fineſt ſtrings of the human heart, and bound 
by his facred profeſſion to devote thoſe powers to the ſer- 
vice of religion and virtue, he every where diſcovers a 
ſtudious folicitude to excite indecent ideas. We turn away 
our eyes with diſguſt from open immodeſty : but even this 
is leſs miſchievous than that more meaſured ſtyle, which 
excites impure images, without ſhocking us by the groſſ- 
neſſes of the language. Never was delicate ſenſibility proved 
to be more diſtinct from plain practical benevolence, than in 
the writings of the author to whoa | allude. Inſtead of em- 
ploying his talents for the benefit of his fellow-creatures, 


they were applied to the pernicious purpoſes of corrupting 


the national taſte, and of lowering the ſtandard of manners 
and morals, The tendency of his writings is to vitiate that 
purity of mind, intended by Providence as the companion 


and preſervative of youthful virtue; and to produce, if the 


expreſſion may be permitted, a morbid ſenſibility in the per- 
ception of indeccney. An imagination exereiſed in this diſci- 
pline is never clean, but ſeeks for and diſcovers ſomething 
indelicate in the moſt common phraſes and actions of ordi- 
nary life. If the general ſtyle of writing and converſation 
were to be formed on that model, to which Sterne uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours to conciliate the minds of men, there is 
no eſtimating the effects which would ſoon be produced on 
the manners and morals of the age. 
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Ser. V. 


Some other grand defects in the practical f- 
tem of the Bulk of nonunal Chriſitans. 


In the imperfect ſketch which has been 


drawn of the Religion of the bulk of no- 
minal Chriſtians, their fundamental error 
reſpecting the eſſential nature of Chriſti- 
aity has been diſcuſſed, and traced into tome 
of its many miſchievous contequences. Se- 
reral of their particular miiconceptions and 
allowed defects have alſo been pointed out 
and illuſtrated. It may not be improper to 
cloſe the ſurvey by noticing ſome others, 
tor the exiſtence of which we may now 
appeal to almoſt every part of the preceding 
delineation. 


In the firſt place, then, there appears 
throughout, both in the principles and al- 
lowed conduct of the bulk of nominal Chriſ- 


tians, a moſt inadequate idea of the gilt 
and evil of fin. We every where find rea- 


lon to remark, that, as was formerly ob- 
lerved, Religion is ſuffered to dwindle away 
into 
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iV- guilt of actions is eſtimated, not by the pro- 


portion in which, according to Scripture, they 
are offenfive to God, but by that in which 
they are injurious to ſociety. Murder, theft, 
fraud in all its ſhapes, and fome ſpecies of 


lying, are manifeſtly, and in an eminent de- 


gree, injurious to ſocial happineſs. How 
different accordingly, in the moral ſcale, is 
the place they hold, from that which is af- 
ſigned to idolatry, to general irreligion, to 
fwearing, drinking, fornication, laſciviouſ- 
neſs, ſenſuality, exceſſive diffipation; and in 


particular circumſtances, to pride, wrath, ma- 


lice, and revenge ! 


Indeed, ſeveral of the above-mentioned 
vices are held to be groſsly criminal in the 
lower ranks, becauſe manifeſtly ruinous to 
their temporal intereſts: but in the higher, 
they are repreſented as © lofing half their evil 
by loſing all their groſſneſs, as flowing 
naturally from great proſperity, from the 


exceſs of gaiety and good humour; and they 
are accordingly © regarded with but a ſmall 


degree of diſapprobation, and cenſured very 


« ſlightly or not at all 7a. — Non meus 
„hic ſermo eſt.” Theſe are the remarks of 


(a] Vide Sur on the Wealth of Nations, Vol. iii. 
authors, 
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authors, who have ſurveyed the ſtage of hu- 
man life with more than ordinary obſerva- 
non; one of whom in particular cannot be 
ſuſpected of having been miſled by religious 
prejudices, to form a judgement of the ſupe- 
rior orders too unfavourable and ſevere. 


Will theſe poſitions however be denied? 
Will it be maintained that there is not the 
difference already ſtated, in the moral eſti- 
mation of theſe different claſſes of vices ? 
Will it be ſaid, that the one claſs is indeed 
more generally reſtrained, and more ſeverely 
puniſhed by human laws, becauſe more pro- 
perly cognizable by human judicatures, and 
more directly at war with the well-being of 
fociety ; but that when brought before the 
tribunal of internal opinion they are con- 
demned with equal rigour ? 


Facts may be denied, and charges laughed 
out of countenance : but where the general 
ſentiment and tceling of mankind are in 
queſtion, our common language is often the 
cleareſt and moſt impartial witneſs; and the 
concluſions thus furniſhed, are not to be 
parried by wit, or eluded by fophiſtry. In 
the preſent caſe, our ordinary modes of ſpeech 
furniſh ſufficient matter for the determina- 
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tion of the argument; and abundantly prove 
our diſpoſition to conſider as matters of ſmall 
account, ſuch fins as are not held to be inju- 
rious to the community. We invent for 
them diminutive and qualifying terms, which, 
if not, as in the common uſes of language *, 
to be admitted as ſigns of approbation and 
good will, mutt at lcaſt be confeſſed to be 
proofs of our tendency to regard them with 
palliation and indulgence. Free- thinking, 
gallantry, jollity /a), and a thouſand fimilar 
phraſes might be adduced as inſtances. But 
it is worthy of remark, that no ſuch ſoft 
and qualifying terms are in uſe, for expreſſing 
the ſmaller degrees of theft, or fraud, or for- 
gery, or any other of thoſe offences, which 
are committed by men againſt their fellow- 
creatures, and in the ſuppreſſion of which we 
are intereſted by our regard to our temporal 
concerns. | 


The charge which we are urging is indeed 
undeniable. In the caſe of any queſtion of 


* Vide the Grammarians and Dialefticians on the 
Diminutives of the Italian and other languages. 


(a) Many more might be added, ſych as a good fellow, 
a good companion, a libertine, a little free, a little looſe 
in talk, wild, gay, jovial, being no man's enemy but his 
even, &c. &c. &c. &c ; above all, having a good heart. 


honour; 
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honour, or of moral honeſty, we are ſagacious 
in diſcerning and inexorable in judging the 
offence. No allowance is made for the ſud- 
denneſs of ſurpriſe, or the ſtrength of temp- 
tations. One ſingle failure is preſumed to 
imply the abſence of the moral or honourable 
principle. The memory is retentive on theſe 


occahons, and the man's character is blaſted 


for life. Here, even the mere ſuſpicion of 
having once offended can ſcarcely be got 
over: There is an aukward ſtory about 
that man, which muſt be explained before 
„he and | can become acquainted.” But in 
the caſe of {ins againſt God, there is no ſuch 
watchtul jealouty, none of this rigorous logic, 
A man may go on in the frequent commiſ- 
hon of known fins, yet no tuch inference 1s 
drawn reſpecting the abſence of the reli- 
gious principle. On the contrary, we ſay 
of him, that * though his condud? be a little 
* incorrect, his principles are untouched;“ 
that he has @ good heart: and ſuch a man 
may go quictly through life, with the titles 
of a mighty worthy creature, and a very good 
Chriſtian. 


But in the Word of God actions are eſti- 
mated by a far leis accommodating ſtandard. 
There we read of no little fins. Much of 
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our Saviour's ſermon on the mount, which 
many of the claſs we are condemning affect 
highly to admire, is expreſsſy pointed againſt 


ſo dangerous a miſconception. There, no 


ſuch diſtinction is made between the rich and 


the poor. No notices are to be traced of 
one ſcale of morals for the higher, and of 


another for the lower claſſes of ſociety. Nay, 


the former are expreſsly guarded againſt any 
ſuch vain imagination; and are diſtinctly 
warned, that their condition in life 1s the 
more dangerous, becauſe of the more abun- 
dant temptations to which it expoſes them. 
Idolatry, fornication, laſciviouſneſs, drunken- 
neſs, revellings, inordinate affection, are, by 
the apoſtle likewiſe claſſed with theft and mur- 
der, and with what we hold in even till greater 
abomination ; and concerning them all it is pro- 


nouuced alike, that * they which do ſuch things 


a adequate 
tear of 
9d. 


ſhall not“ inherit the kingdom of God “.“ 


In truth, the inſtance which we have lately 
ſpecified, of the looſe ſyſtem of theſe nominal 
Chriſtians, betrays a fatal abſence of the prin- 
ciple which is the very foundation of all Re- 


ligion. Their flight notions of the guilt and 


evil of fin diſcover an utter want of all fuit- 
able reverence for the Divine Majeſty. This 
principle is juſtly termed in Scripture, “ the 

Gal. v. 19—21. Col. iii. 5—9- 
beginning 
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„beginning of wiſdom,” and there is per- 

no one quality which it is fo much 
the ſtudious endeavour of the ſacred writers 
to impreſs upon the human heart *. 


Sin is conſidered in Scripture as rebellion 


againſt the ſovereignty of God, and every dit- 
ferent act of it equally violates his law, and, 
if perſevered in, diſclaims his ſupremacy. 
To the inconfiderate and the gay this doc- 
trine may ſeem harth, while, vainly fluttering 
in the ſunſhine of worldly proſperity, they lull 
themſelves into a fond ſecurity. © But the 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
„night; in which the Heavens ſhall paſs 
away with a great noiſe, and the elements 
„ ſhall melt with fervent heat; the earth alſo 
„and the works that are therein ſhall be 
* burnt up.” —“ Seeing then, that all theſe 
things ſhall be diſſolved, what manner of 
* perfons ought we to be in all holy conver- 
_ * ſation and Godlineſs?“ T We are but an 


atom in the univerſe. — Worlds upon worlds 


furround us, all probably full of intelligent 
creatures, to whom, now or hereafter, we may 
be a ſpectacle, and afford an example of the 
Divine procedure. Who then ſhall take upon 


(*) Job, xxviii. 28. Pſalm, cxi. 10. Prov, i. 7.—ik. 10. 
It) 2 Peter, iii. 10, 11. 
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him to pronounce what might be the iſſue, 
if ſin were ſuffered to pats unpuniſhed in one 
corner of this univerſal empire? Who ſhall 
ſay what confuſion might be the confequence, 


what diſorder it might ſpread through the 


creation of God? Be this however as it may, 
the language of Scripture is clear and decifive; 
The wicked ſhall be turned into hell, 
and all the people that forget God.“ 


It ſhould be carefully obferved too, that 
theſe aweful denunciations of the future pu- 
niſhment of ſin derive additional weight from. 
this conſideration, that thev are repreſented, 
not merely as a judicial ſentence which, with- 
out violence to the ſettled order of things, 
might be remitted rhrough the mere mercy 


of our Almighty Governor, but as arifing out 


of the eſtabliſhed courſe of nature ; as hap- 
pening in the way of natural conſequence, 
juſt as a cauſe is neceſſarily connected with its 
effect; as reſulting from certain connections 


and relations which rendered them ſuitable 


and becoming. It is ſtated, that the king- 
dom of God and the kingdom of Satan are 


both ſet up in the world, and that to the one 
or the other of theſe we muſt belong. © The 


«* righteous have paſſed from death unto 
life“ “ they are delivered from the power 


« of 
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« of darknets, and are tranſlated into the 
kingdom of God's dear Son *.“ They 


are become the children,” and © the ſub "Ya 


« jects of God.” While on carth, they love 
his day, his ſervice, his people; they © ſpeak 
„good of his name ;” they abound in his 
works. Even here they are in ſome degree 
poſſeſſed of his image, by and by it ſhall be 
perfected ; they thall awake up after his 
«+ likeneſs,” and being © heirs of eternal life,” 


they ſhall receive © an inheritance incorrup- 


„ tible and undeſiled, and that fadeth not 
away.“ 


Of ſinners, on the other hand, it is de- 
clared, that they are of their father the 
* devil;” while on earth, they are ſty led 
his children,” © his ſervants;“ they are ſaid 


„to do his works, to hold of his fide,” to 


be, ſuhjects of his Kingdom:” at length 

they ſhall partake his portion,” when the 

merciful Saviour ſhall be changed into an 

avenging Judge, and thall pronounce that 

dreadful ſentende, * depart from me, ye curſed, 
into everlaſting fire prepared for the devil 
„ and his angels,” | 


Is it poſſible that theſe NY ſhould 
not ſtrike terror, or at leaft excite en 


* Col. i. 13. 
U 3 fearful 
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cap, fearful apprehenſion in the lighteſt and moſt 


yl 


inconſiderate mind? But the imaginations of 
men are fatally prone to ſuggeſt to them fal- 
lacious hopes in the very face of theſe poſi- 
tive declarations. © We cannot perſuade our- 
« ſelves that God will in fact prove ſo ſevere.” 
It was the very delufion to which our firſt 
parents liſtened ; © Ye thall not ſurely die.” 


Let me aſk theſe raſh men, who are thus 
diſpoſed to trifle with their immortal in- 
tereſts, had they lived in the antediluvian 
world, would they have conceived it poſſible 
that God would then execute his predicted 
threatening? Vet the event took place at the 
appointed time; the flood came and ſwept 
them all away: and this aweful inſtance of 
the anger of God againſt fin is related in the 
inſpired writings for our inſtruction. Still 
more to rouſe us to attention, the record is 
impreſſed in indelible characters on the ſolid 
ſubſtance of the very globe we mhabit; 
which thus, m every country upon earth, fur- 
niſhes practical atteſtations to the truth of 
the ſacred writings, and to the actual accom- 
pliſhment of their aweful predictions. For 
myſelf I muſt declare, that I never can read 
without awe the paſſage, in which our Sa- 
viour 18 ſpeaking of the ſtate of the world at 
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the time of this memorable event. The wick- 
ednefs of men is repreſented to have been 
great and prevalent; yet not as we are ready 
to conceive, ſuch as to interrupt the courſe, 
and ſhake the very frame of ſociety, The 
general face of things was, perhaps, not very 
different from that which is exhibited in 
many of the Kuropean nations, It was a 
ſelfiſh, a luxurious, an irreligious, and an 
inconſiderate world. They were called, but 
they would not hearken; they were warned, 
but they would not believe“ They did 
eat, they drank, they married wives, they 
were given in marriage :” ſuch is the ac- 
count of one of the Evangeliſts ; in that of 
another it is ſtated nearly in the fame words; 
„They were eating and drinking, marrying 
* and giving in marriage, and knew not 
* until the flood came and ſwept them all 
* away.” 


Again, we fee throughout, in the ſyſtem 
which we have becn deſcribing a moſt in- 
adequate conception of the difficulty of be- 
coming true Chriſtians ; and an utter forget- 
fulneſs of its being the great buſineſs of life 
to ſecure our admiſſion into Heaven, and to 
Prepare our hearts for its ſervice and enjoy- 
U4 ments. 
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ments. The general notion appears to be, 
that, if born in a country of which Chriſtia- 
nity is the eſtabliſhed religion, we are born 
Chriſtians. We do not therefore look out 
for poſitive evidence of our really being of 


that numher ; but putting the onus proband, 
(if it may be ſo expreſſed) on the wrong fide, 


we conceive ourſelves ſuch of corfe, except 


our title he difproved by potitive evidence to 


the contrary. And we are fo flow in giving 
ear to what conſcience urges to us on this 
ſide ; fo dexterous in juſtifying what is clearly 
wrong, in palliating what we cannot juſtify, 
in magnifying the merit of what 1s fairly 
commendable, in flattering ourſelves that our 
habits of vice are only occafional acts, and in 
multiplying our fingle acts into habits of 
virtue, that we muſt be bad indeed, to be 
compelled to give a verdict againſt ourſelves. 
Beſides, having no ſuſpicion of our ſtate, we 
do not ſet ourſelves in earneſt to the work 
of ſelf- examination; but only receive in a 
confuſed and haſty way fome occaſional no- 
tices of our danger, when ſickueſs, or the loſs 
of a friend, or the recent commiſſion of ſome 
act of vice of greater ze than ordinary, has 
awakened in our conſciences a more than 


uſual degree of ſenſibility. 


Thus, 
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Thus, b. the generality, it is altogether 
forgotten, that the Chriſtian has, a great work 
to execute; that of forming himſelf after the 
pattern of his Lord and Vlaſter, through the 
operation: of the I toly Spirit of God, which 
is promiſed to our fervent prayers and dili- 
gent endeavours. Unconſcious of the obſta- 


cles which impede, and of the enemies which 


reſiſt their advancement ; they are naturally 
forgetful alto of the ample proviſion which 
is in ſtore, for enabling them to furmount 


the one, and to conquer the other. Ihe 


ſcriptural repretentations of the ſtate of the 
Chriſtian on carth, by the images of © a 
race, and d warfare ;” of its being ne- 
eeſſary to rid himſelf of every encumbrance 
which might retard him in the one, and to 
furniſh himſelf with the whole armour of 
God for being victorious in the other, are, to 
far as theſe nominal Chriſtians are concerned, 
hgures of no propriety or meaning. As 


little (as was formerly thewn) have they, in 


correſpondence with the Scripture deſcrip- 
tions of the feelings and language of real 
Chriſtians, any idea of acquiting a reliſh, 
while on earth, for the worthip and ſervice 
of Heaven. If the truth muſt be told, their 
notion is rather a confuſed idea of future 
gratification in Heaven, in return for having 


put 
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put a force upon their inclinations, and en- 
dured to much religion while on earth. 


But all this is only zomnal/ Chriſtianity, 
which exhibits a more madequate image of 
her real excellencies, than the cold copyings, 
by fome inſipid pencil, convey of the force 


and grace of Nature, or of Raphael. In the 


language of Scripture, Chriſtianity is not a 


_ geographical, but a moral term. It is not the 


being a native of a Chriſtian country: it is @ 
condition, a ſtate ; the poſſeſſion of a peculiar 
zature, with the qualities and properties which 
belong to 1t. 


Farther than this, it is a ſtate into which 
we are not born, but into which we muſt 


be tranſlated; a nature which we do not m- 


herit, but into which we are to be created 
anew, To the undeſerved grace of God, 
which is promiſed on our uſe of the ap- 
pointed means, we muſt be indebted for the 
attainment of this nature ; and, to acquire 
and make ſure of it, is that great © work of 
our ſalvation,” which we are commanded 
to * work out with fear and trembling.” We 
are every where reminded, that this is a mat- 
ter of labour and difficulty, requiring conti- 
nual watchfulneſs, and unccaſing effort, and 

uvuwearied 
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unwearied patience. Even to the very laſt, 
towards the cloſe of a long life conſumed in 
active ſervice, or in cheerful ſuffering, we 
find St, Paul himſelf declaring, that he con- 
ceived bodily felf-denial and mental diſci- 
pline to be indiſpenſably neceſſary to his 
very fafety. Chriſtians, who are really wor- 
thy of the name, are reprefented as being 
« made meet for the inheritance of the Saints 
in light;” as © waiting for the coming of 
« our Lord Jeſus Chriſt;” as © looking for 
„and haſtening unto the coming of the day 
* of God.” It is ſtated as being enough to 
make them happy, that“ Chriſt ſhould re- 
„ceive them to himſelf;“ and the ſongs of 
the bleſſed ſpirits in Heaven are deſcribed to 
be the fame, as thoſe in which the ſervants 
of God on earth pour forth their gratitude 
and adoration. 


Conſcious therefore of the indiſpenſable 
neceſſity, and of the arduous nature of the 
ſervice in which he is engaged, the true 
Chriſtian ſets himſelf to the work with vi- 
gour, and profecutes it with diligence. His 
motto is that of the painter; * nullus dies fine 
linea. Fled as it were from a country in 
which the plague is raging, he thinks it 
not enough juſt to paſs the boundary line, 

but 
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but would put out of doubt his eſcape be- 
yond the limbs ot infection. Prepared to 
meet with difficulties, he is not diicouraged 
when they occur; warned of his numerous 
adverſaries, he is not alarmed on their ap- 
proach, or unprovided for encountering them. 
He knows that the beginuings of every new 
courte may be expeRcd to be rough and 
painful; but he is aſſured that the paths on 
which he is entering will ere long ſeem 
ſmoother, and become indeed “ paths of plea- 
« {antneſs and pcace,” 


Now of the ſtate of ſuch an one the ex- 
preſſions of Pilgrim and Stranger are a lively 
deſcription ; and all the other figures and 
images, by which Chriſtians are repreſented 
in Scripture, have in his cate a determinate 
meaning and a juſt application, TI here is 
indeed none, by which the Chriſtian's ſtate 
on earth is in the word of God more fre- 
quently imaged, or more happily illuſtrated, 
than by that of a journey: and it may not be 
amils to pauſe for a while in order to ſurvey 
it under that reſemblance. The Chriſtian 
is travelling on butincis through a ſtrange 
country, in which he 1s commanded to ex- 


ecute his work with dil:gence, and purſue 


tis courte homeward with alacrity. The 
| fruits 
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fruits which he fees by the way-ſide he ga- 
thers with caution ; he drinks of the ſtreams 
with moderation; he is thankful when the 
ſun ſhines, and his wav is pleaſant; but if it 
be rough and rainy, he cares not much, he 
is but a traveller. He is prepared tor viciſſi- 
tides; he knows that he muſt expect to meet 
with them in the ftormy and uncertain cli- 
mate of this world. But he is travelling to 
«2 better country,“ a country of unclouded 
light and undiſturbed terenitv. He finds alſo 
by experience, that when he has had the leaſt 
of external comforts, he has always been 
leaſt diſpoſed to loiter; and if for the time it 
be a little difagreeable, he can ſolace himſelf 
with the idea of his being thereby forwarded 
in his courte. In a lets unfavourable ſeaſon, 
he looks round him with an eye of obſerva- 
tion; he admires what is beautiful; he ex- 


amines what is curious; he receives with 


complacency the refreſhments which are ſet 
before him, and enjovs them with thankful- 
neſs. Nor does he churlithly refuſe to aſſo- 


ciate with the inhabitants of the country 


through which he is paſling ; nor, fo far as- 


he may, to ſpeak their language, and adopt 
their faſhions. But he neither ſuffers plea- 
ſure, nor curioſity, nor ſociety, to take up too 
much of his time, and is {till intent on tranſ- 
acting 
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acting the buſineſs which he has to execute, and 


on proſecuting the journey which he is ordered 


to purfue. He knows allo that, to the very end 
of life, his journey will be through a country 
in which he has many enemies; that his way 
is beſet with ſnares; that temptations throng 
around him, to ſeduce him from his courſe or 
check his advancement in it; that the v 

air diſpoſes to drow ſineſs, and that therefore to 
the very laſt it will be requiſite for him to be 
circumſpect and collected. Often therefore 
he examines whereabouts he is, how he has 
got forward, and whether or not he is travel- 
ling in the right direction. Sometimes he 
ſeems to himſelf to make confiderable pro- 
greſs, ſometimes he advances but flowly, too 
often he finds reaſon to fear that he has fallen 
backward in his courſe. Now he is cheered 
with hope, and gladdened by ſucceſs; now 
he is diſquieted with doubts, and damped by 
diſappointments. Thus while to nominal 
Chriſtians, Religion is a dull uniform thing, 
and they have no conception of the deſires 
and diſappointments, the hopes and fears, the 
joys and forrows, which it is calculated to 
bring into exerciſe; in the true Chriſtian all 


is life and motion, and his great work calls 


forth alternately the ar10vs paſſions of the 


foul. Let it not the: fore 5c imagined that 
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his is a ſtate of unenlivened toil and hardſhip. 
His very labours are © the labours of love; 
if « he has need of patience,” it is“ the pa- 
« tience of hope; and he is cheered in his 
work by the conſtant aſſurance of pteſent 
ſupport, and of final victory. Let it not be 


forgotten, that this is the very idea given us 


of happinels by one of the ableſt examiners of 
the human mind; © a conſtant employment 
« for a defired end, with the conſciouſmeſs of 
« continual progret3.”” So true is the Scrip- 
ture declaration, that * Godlineſs has the 
« promite of the life that now 1s, as well as 
« of that which is to come.” 


Our review of the character of the bulk 
of nominal Chriſtians has exhibited abun- 
dant proofs of their allowed defectiveneſs in 
that great conttituent of the true Chriſtian 


character, the lade of God. Many inſtances, 


in proof of this aflertion, have been inci- 
dentally pointed out, and the charge is in 
telf ſo obvious, that it were ſuperfluous to 
ſpend much time in endeavouring to eſta- 
blith it. Put the qucſtion fairly to the teſt. 
Concerning the proper marks and evidences 
of affection, there can be little diſpute. Let 
the mott candid inveſtigator examine the 
character, and conduct, and language of the 
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perſons of whom we have been ſpeaking ; 
and he will be compelled to acknowledge, 
that fo far as love towards the Supreme Being 
is in queſtion, theſe marks and evidences 
are no where to be met with. It is in itfelf 
a deciſive evidence of a contrary feeling in 
thoſe nominal Chriſtians, that they find no 
pleaſure in the ſervice and worthip of God. 
Their devotional acts reſemble leis the free- 
will offerings of a grateful heart, than that 
conſtrained and reluctant homage, which is 
exacted by ſome hard maſter from his 
prefied dependents, and paid with cold fullen- 
neſs, and flaviſh apprehenſion. It was the 
very charge brought by God againſt his un- 
grateful people of old, that, while they called 
him Sovereign and Father, they withheld 
from him the regards which teverally belong 
to thoſe reſpected and endearing appellations. 
Thus we likewiſe think it enough to offer 
to the moſt excellent and amiable of Beings, 
to our ſupreme and unwearied Benefactor, a 
dull, artificial, heartleſs gratitude, of which 
we ſhould be aſhamed in the caſe of a fellow- 
creature, who had ever fo ſmall a claim on 
our regard and thankfulneſs! 


It may be of infinite uſe to eſtabliſh in our 
minds a ſtrong and habitual ſenſe of that = 
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and great commandment—* Thou ſhalt love 
« the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
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« and with all thy ſtrength.“ This paſſion, 
operative and vigorous in its very nature, 
like a maſter ſpring, would put and maintain 
in action all the complicated movements of 
the human foul. Soon alſo would it ter- 
minate many practical queſtions concern- 
ing the allowableneſs of certain com- 
pliances ; queſtions which, with other ſimi- 
lar difficulties, are often only the cold 
offspring of a ſpirit of reluctant ſubmiſ- 
fon, and cannot ſtand the encounter of 
this trying principle. If, for example, it 
were diſputed, whether or not the law 
of God were / ſtrict as had been ſtated, 
in condemning the lighteſt infraction of 
its precepts; yet, when, from the preciſe 
demands of juſtice, the appeal thould be made 
to the more generous principle of love, there 
would be at once an end of the diſcuſſion. 
Fear will deter from acknowledged crimes, 
and ſelf-intereſt will bribe to laborious ſer- 
vices : but it is the peculiar glory, and the 
very characteriſtic, of this more generous paſ- 
lion, to ſhew itſelf in ten thouſand little and 
undefinable acts of ſedulous attention, which 
love alone can pay, and of which, when paid, 
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love alone can eſtimate the value. Love 
outruns the deductions of reatoning; it ſeorns 
the refuge of catuiſtry; it requires not the 
flow proceſs of laborious and undeniable 
proof that an action would be injurious and 
offenſive, or another beneficial or gratifying, 
to the object of affection. The leaſt hint, the 
ſlighteſt ſurmiſe, is ſufficient to make it ſtart 
from the former, and fly with eagernets to the 
latter. 


Jam well aware that I am now about to 
tread on very tender ground; but it would be 
an improper deference to the opinions and 
manners of the age altogether to avoid it. 
There has been much argument concerning 


the lawfulneis of theatrical amuſements /a}. 


Let it be ſufficient to remark, that the con- 


troverſy would be fhort indeed, if the queſtion 
were to be tried by this criterion of love to 
the Supreme Being. If there were any thing 
of that feniilility for the honour of God, 
and of that zeal in his ſervice, which we 
thev; in behalf of our earthly friends, or of 
our political connections, ſhould we ſeek our 
pleature in that place which the dehauchee, 
. 04 

(a) It is almoſt unneceſſary to remark, that the word is 

to be underitood in a large ſenſe, as including the 
— &c. 
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inflamed with wine, or bent on the grati- 
keation of other licentious appetites, finds 
moſt congenial to his ſtate and temper of 
mind? In that place, from the neighbourhood 
of which, (how juſtly termed a ſchool of 
morals might hence alone be inferred) de- 
corum, and modeſty, and regularity retire, 
while riot and lewdnels are invited to the 
ſpot, and invariably ſelect it for their choſen 
refidence ! where the facred name of God is 
often prophaned ! where ſentiments are often 
heard with delight, and motions and geſtures 
often applauded, which would not be to- 
lerated in private company, but which may 
far exceed the utmoſt licence allowed in the 
focial circle, without at all tranſgreſſing the 
large bounds of theatrical decorum ! where, 
when moral principles are inculcated, they 
are not fuch as a Chriſtian ought to cheriſh 
in his boforn, but ſuch as it muſt be his daily 


endeavour to extirpate; not thoſe which 


Scripture warrants, but thoſe which it con- 
demns as falie and ſpurious, being founded 
in pride and ambition, and the over-valuation 
of human favour ! where furely, if a Chriſtian 
ſhould truſt himſelf at all, it would be re- 
quiſite for him to prepare himſelf with a 
double portion of watchfulneſs and ſeriouſ- 
neſs of mind, inſtead of ſelecting it as the 
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place in which he may throw off his 
and unbend without danger! The juſtnets of 
this laſt remark, and the general tendency of 
theatrical amutements, is atteſted by the 
ſame well inſtructed matter in the ſcience of 
human life, to whom we had before occaſion 
to refer. By him the are recommended as 
the moſt efficacious expedient for relaxing, 
among any people, that “ prec;/exefs and au- 
ferity of morals,” to ute his own phraſe, 
which, under the name of holinets, it is the 
buſineſs of Scripture to inculcate and enforce. 
Nor is this poſition merely theoretical. The 
experiment was tried, and tried tucceſsfully, 
in a city upon the continent /a, in which it 


(a) Geneva—It is worthy of remark, that the play houſes 
have multiplied extremely in Paris ſince the revolution; 
and that laſt winter there were twenty open every night, 
and all crowded. It ſhould not be leſt unobſerved, and it 
is ſeriouſly ſubmitted to the conſideration of thoſe who re- 
gard the ſtage as a ſchool of morals, that the pieces which 
were beſt compoſed, beſt acted, and ttt warmly and ge- 
nerally 2pplauded, were ſuch as abounded in touchcs of de- 
licate ſenſibility. The people of Paris have never been 
imagined to be more ſuſceptible, than the generality of 
/mankind, of theſe emotions, and this is not the particular 
period when the Pariſians have been comin y conceived 
moſt under heir influence. Vide Journal d'un Voyageur 
Neutre. The author of the work expreſſes himſelf as 
aſtoniſhed by the phznomenon, and as unable to account 
for it, 
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was wiſhed to corrupt the fimple morality of ser. 


purer times. 
Let us try the queſtion by a parallel inſtance. 


What judgement ſhould we form of the 
warmth of that man's attachment to his So- 
vereign, who, at ſcaſons of recreation, ſhould 
ſeek his pleatures in icenes as ill accordant 
with the principle of jovaltv, as thoſe of 
which we have been ſbeaking are with the 
genius of religion? If for this purpote he 
were to ſelect the place, and frequent the 
amuſements, to which Democrats and Jaco- 
bins / a/ ihould love to reſort for entertainment, 
and in which they ſhould find themſelves fo 
much at home, as invariably to ſelect the ſpot 


for their abiding habitation ; where dialogue, 


and fong, and the intelligible language of 
geſticulation, ſhould be uſed to convey ideas 
and tentiments, not perhaps palpably trea- 
tonable, or directly falling within the ſtrict 
preciſion of any legal limits, but yet palpably 
contrary to the ſpirit of monarchical go- 


(a) The author is almoſt afraid of uſing the terms, left 
they ſhould convey an impretfion of party feelings, of which 
de wiſhes this book to exhibit no traces; but he here 
means by Democrats and Jacobins, not perſons on whom 
party violence faſtens the epithet, but perſons who are 
ly and avowedly ſuch. 
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vernment ; which, further, the higheſt au- 
thorities had recommended as fovereign ſpe. 
cifics for cooling the warmth, and enlarging 
the narrownefs of an excethve loyalty ! What 
opinion ſhould we form of the delicacy of 
that friendthip, or of the fidelity of that love, 
which, in relation to their retpectrve objects, 
ſhould exhibit the tame contradictions ? 


In truth, the hard mezfure, it ti phraſe may 
be pardoned, Which, as has becn before re- 
marked, we give to God; and the very dif- 
ferent way in which we allow ourfelves to 
act, and ſpeak, and feel, where he is concern- 
ed, from that which we require, or even prac- 
tite in the caſe of our fellow-crcatures, is in 
itſelf the moſt deciſive proof that the prin» 
ciple of the love of God, if not altogether 
extinct in us, is at leaſt in the loweſt poſſible 

egree of languor. 


From examining the degree in which the 
bulk of nominal Chriſtians are defective in 
the love of God, if we proceed to inquire 
concerning the ſtrength of their love towards 
their fellow-creatures, the writer is well 
aware of its being generally held, that here 
at leaſt they may rather challenge praiſe than 
ſubmit to cenſure. And the many be- 


* neficent 
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neficent inſtitutions in which this country 
abounds, probably above every other, whether 
in ancient or modern times, may be perhaps 
appealed to in proot of the opinion. Much 
of what might have been otherwuec urged in 
the diſcuſſion of this topic, has been antici- 
pated in the inquiry into the grounds of the 
extravagant eſtimation, attigned to amiable 
tempers and uteful lives, when unconnected 
with religious principle. Waat was then 
ſtated may ſerve in many cates to lower, in 
the preſent inſtance, the loftineſs of the pre- 
tenſions of theſe nominal Chrittians; and 
we ſhall hereafter have occation to men— 
tion another confideration, of winch the ef- 
fett muſt be, ſtill further to reduce their 
claims. Meanwhile, let it fuffce to remark, 
that we mutt not reſt ſatisſied with merely 
ſuperſiclal appearances, if we would form a 
fair eſtimate of the degree of purity and vi- 
gour, in Which the principle of good will to— 
wards men warms the botoms of the generality 
of profeſſed Chriſtians in the higher and more 
opulent claſſes in this country. In a highly 
polithed ſtate of ſociety, tor inſtance, we do 
not expect to find morotcneſs; and in an 
age of great profuſion, though we may re- 
flect with pleature on thote numerous cha- 
ntable inſtitutions, which are juſtly the ho- 
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nour of Great Britain; we are not too haſtily 
to infer a ſtrong principle of internal bene- 
volence, from liberal contributions to the re- 
lief of indigence and mitery. When theſe con- 
tributions indeed are equally abundant in fru- 
gal times, or from individuais perſonally cco- 
nomical, the tource from which they originate 
becomes leis queſtionable. But a vigorous 
principle of philanthropy mult not be at 
once conceded, on the ground of liberal be- 
neſactions to the poor, iu the cate of one wha 
by his liberality in this reſpect is curtailed in 
no neceſſary, is abridged of no luxury, is put 
to no trouble either of thougnt or of action; 
WO, not to impute a defire ot being praited 
for his benevolence, is injured in no man's 
eſtimation; in whom alſo familiarity with 
large ſums has produced that freedom in the 
expenditure of money, which (thereby af- 
fording a freſh il}.;tration- of the juſtice of 


the old proverb, Familiarity breeds con- 


„ tempt,” ) it never fails to operate, except in 
minds under the influence of a ſtrong prin- 
ciple of av aricc. 


Our concluſion, perhaps, would be lets fa- 
vourablo, but not lets fair, if we were to try 
the characters in queſtion by thoſe ſurer teſts, 


Which are ſtated by the Apoſtle to be leis 


58 ambigucus 
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ambiguous marks of a real ſpirit of philan- 
thropy. The ſtrength of every paſſion is to 
he eſtimated by its victory over paſhons of 
an oppoſite nature. What judgement then 


hall we form of the force of the benevolence 


of the age, when mcatured by this ſtandard? 
How does it ſtand the ſhock, when it comes 
into encounter with our pride, our vanity, 
our ſelf-love, our telf-intereſt, our love of 


eule or of pleature, with our ambition, with 


our deſire of worldly eſtimation? Does it 
make us telt-denving, that we may be li- 
beral in reheving others? Does it make us 
perſevere in doing good in ſpite of ingrati- 
tude; and only pity the ignorance, or preju- 
dice, or malice, which mitrepretents our con- 
duct, or mitconttrues our motrves? Does it 
make us forbear trom what we conceive may 
probably prove the occaliva of harm to a 
fellow creature; though tie harm ſhould not 
ſcem naturally or even fairly to flow ' om 
our conduct, but to be the retult only of his 
own ohſtinacy or weakneſs? Are we flow 
to believe any thing to our neighbour's difad- 
vantage? and when we cannot but credit it, 
are we ditpoted rather to cover, and as fur 
we juſtly can, to palliate, than to divu'ge 
or aggravate it? Suppoſe an opportunity to 
occur of performing a kindneſs, to one who 

from 
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from pride or vanity ſhould be loth to re- 
ceive, or to be known to receive, a. favour 
from us; ſhould we honeſtly endeavour, { 
far as we could with truth, to leſſen in his 
own mind and in that of others.the merit 
of our good offices, and by io doing diſpoſe 
him to receive them with diminiſhed relue— 
tance, and a lets paintul weight of obliga- 
tion? This end, however, muſt be accom- 
pliſhed, if to be accomplithed at all, by a 
ſimple and fair explanation of the circum- 
ſtances, which may render the action in no 
wiſe inconvenient to ourtelves, though highly 
beneficial to another; not by ipeeches of af- 
fected diſparagement, which we might catily 
foreſee, and in fact do foretee, muſt pro- 
duce the contrary effect. Can we, from mo- 
tives of kindnels, incur or riſk the charge of 
being deficient in ſpirit, in penetration, or in 
foreftight? Do we tell another of his faults, 
when the communication, though probably 
beneficial to him, cannot be made without 
embarraſſment or pain to our ſelves, and may 
probably leſſen his regard ior our perton, or 
his opinion of our judgement ? Can we ſtifle 
a repartee which would wound another; 
though the utterance of it would gratify our 
vanity, and the ſuppreſſion of it may diſ- 
parage our character for wit? If any one 

aclvance 
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advance a miſtaken propolition, in an in- ster. 


tance wherein the error may be miſchievous 


to him; can we, to the prejudice perhaps of © ? 


our credit for diſcernment, forbear to con- 
tradict him m public, if it be probable that 
in fo doing, by piquing his pride we might 
only harden him m his error? and can we 
reſerve our countel for ſome more favour- 
able ſeaſon, the © mollia tempora fandi,” 
when it may be communicated without of- 
fence? If we have recommended to any one 
a particular line of conduct, or have pointed 
out the probable miſchiefs of the oppoſite 
courſe, and if our admonitions have been 
neglected, are we really hurt when our pre- 
dictions of evil are accomplithed ? Is our love 
ſuperior to envy, and jealouſy, and emula- 
tion? Are we acute to diſcern and forward 
to embrace any fair opportunity of promoting 
the intereſts of another; if it be in a line 
wherein we ourſelves alſo are moving, and 
in which we think our progrets has not been 
proportioned to our deſert? Can we take 
pleature in bringing his merits into notice, 
and in obviating the prejudices which may 
have damped his efforts, or in removing the 
obſtacles which may have retarded his ad- 
vancement? If even to this extent we ſhould 
be able to ſtand the ſcrutiny, let it be far- 

ther 
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ther aiked how, in the caſe of our enemies, 
do we correſpond with the Scripture repre- 
ſentations of love ? Are we meek under pro- 
vocations, realy to forgive, and apt to forget 


injuries? Can we, with finceritv, © bleſs 


them that curte us, do good to them that 
„hate us, and pray for them which deſpite- 
fully uic us, and perſecute us?” Do we 
prove to the Searcher ot hearts a rcal ſpirit of 
torgivenels, by our forbearing not only from 
avenging an injury when it is in our power, 
but even from telling to any one how ill we 
have been uled; and that too when we are not 
kept ſilent by a conſciouſneſs that we ſhould 
loſe credit by divulging the circumſtance? 
And laſtly, Can we not only be content to re- 
turn our enemies good for evil, (for this re- 
turn, as has been remarked by one of the 
greateſt of unintpired authorities, ſa may be 
prompted by pride and repaid by ſelf-compla- 
cency) but, when they are ſucceſsful or unſuc- 
ceſsful without our having contributed to their 
good or ill tortune, can we not only be con- 
tent, but cordially rejoice in their protpe:ity, 
or ſympathize with their diftreſles? 


"Theſe are but a few ſpecimens of the cha- 
racteriſtic marks which might be ſtated, of a 


(a) Lord Bacon, 


true 
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true predominant benevolence; yet even theſe 
may ſerve to convince us how far the bulk 
of nominal Chriſtians fall ſhort of the re- 

iſitions of Scripture, even in that particu- 
lar, which exhibits their character in the moſt 
favourable point of view. The truth is, we 
do not enough call to mind the exalted tone 
of Scripture morality ; and are therefore apt 
to value ourfelves on the heights to which 
we attain, when a better acquaintance with 
our ſtandard would have convinced us of 
our falling far thort of the elevation pre- 
ſeribed to us. It is in the very inſtance of 
the moſt difficult of the duties lately ſpeci- 
fied, the forgiveneſs and love of encmies, 
that our Saviour points out to our imitation 
the example of our 5» reme Benefactor. 
After ſtating that, by being kind and courte- 
ous to thoſe who, even in the world's Chi- 
nion, had a title to our good offices and 
good will, we ſhould in vain fot up a claim 
| to Chriſhan benevolence, he emphatically 
adds, Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is per- 
3 | 


We muſt here again reſort to a topic 
Which was lately touched on, that of thea- 


tical amuſements ; and recommend it to 


their 
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their advocates to conſider them in connec. 
tion with the dutv, of which we have now 
been exhibiting tome of the leading charac. 
ters. 


It is an undeniable fact, for the truth of 
which we may fafely appeal to every age 
and nation, that the ſituation of the per- 


formers, particularly of thoſe of the female 


ſex, is remarkably unfavourable to the main- 
tenance and growth of the religious and 


moral principle, and of courte highly dan- 


gerous to their eternal intereſts, Might it 
not then be fairly aſked, how far, in all who 
confeſs the truth of this poſition, it is con- 
ſiſtent with the ſenſibility of Chriſtian bene- 
volence, merely for the entertainment of an 
idle hour, to encourage the continuance of 
any of their fellow-creatures in fuch a way 
of life, and to take a part in tempting any 
others to cuter into it? how far, confidering 
that, by their own conceſſion, they are em- 
ploying whatever they ſpend in this way, 
in ſuſtaining and advancing the cauſe of 


vice, and conicquently in promoting miſery ; 


they are herein beſtowing this thare of their 
wealth in a manner agreeable to the inten- 
tions of their holy and benevolent Benefac- 
tor? how far alto they are not in this inftance 


the 
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the rather criminal, from there being ſo many 
{urces of innocent pleaſure open to their en- 
joyment * how far they are acting conform- 
ably to that golden principle of doing to 
others as we would they ſhould do to us? 
how far they harmonize with the fpirit of 
the Apoſtle's affectionate declaration, that he 
would deny himſelf for his whole life the 
mott innocent indulgence, nay, what might 
ſeem almoſt an abtolute neceſſary, rather than 
cauſe his weak fellow Chrittian to offend ? 
or laſtly, how far they are influenced by the 
ſolemn language of our Saviour himſelf ; © It 
© muſt needs be that oftences come, but woe 
to that man by whom the offence cometh ; 
„it were better for him that a mill-ſtone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were cait into the depths of the fea ?*” 
The preſent mſtance is perhaps another ex- 
ample of our taking greater concern in the 


temporal, than in the ſpiritual intereſts of 


our fellow creatures. That man would be 
deemed, and juſtly deemed, of an inhuman 
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amuſement in the combats of gladiators and 
prize hghters : yet C briftians appear con- 
ſeious of no inconfiſteney, in finding their 


pleaſure in ſpectacles maintained at the riſk at 
| leaſt. 
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leaſt, if not the ruin, of the eternal happineg 


of thote who perform in them! 


SECT. vi. 


Grand defect. Neglect of the peculiar Dac- 
tines of Chriſtianity. 

Bur the grand radical defect in the prac- 
tical ſyſtem of theſe nominal Chrittians, is 
their forgetfulnets of all the pecuhar doctrines 
of the Religion which they profets—the cor- 
ruption of human nature—the atonement of 
the Saviour—and tae ſanctifying influence of 
the Holy Spirit. 


Here then we come again to the grand diſ- 
tinction, between the Religion of Chriſt and 
that of the bulk of nominal Chriſtians in the 
pretent day. Ihe point is of the utmoſt prac- 
tical mportance, and we would therefore trace 
it into its actual effects. 


There are, it is to be apprehended, not 2 
few, who having been for ſome time hurried 
down the ſtream of diſſipation in the indul- 
gence of all their natural appetites, (except, 
perhaps, that they were reſtrained from very 
groſs vice by a regard to character, or by the 

yet 
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ret unſubdued voice of conſcience); and who, 
having all the while thought little, or ſcarcely 
at all, about Religion, © living,” to uſe the 
emphatical language of Scriptare, © without 
« God in the world,” become in forne degree 
impreſſed with a tenie of the infinite impor- 
tance of Religion. & fit of icknets, perhaps, 
or the lots of tome friend or much loved re- 
lative, or tome other ttroke of adverſe for- 
tune, damps their ſpirits, awakens them to 
a practical conviction of the precatiouſneſs 
of all human things, and turns them to teek 
for ſome more ftable foundation of happineſs 
than this world can afford. Looking into 
themſelves ever ſo little, they become tenfible 
that they muſt have offended God. "They 
retolve accordingly to tet about the work of 
reformation, Here it is that we ſhall recog- 
nize the fatal effects of the prevailing 1gno- 
rance of the real nature of Chrittanity, and 
the general forgettulnets of its grand pecu- 
harities. Theſe men ww: to reform, but 
they know neither the real h of their dit- 
temper nor its true remedy. I hey are aware, 
indeed, that they mutt © ceaſe to do evil, 


and learn to do well;” that they muſt relin- 


quiſh their lubits of vice, and attend more or 
less to the duties of Religion: but having no 
conception of the actuul malicnity of the dit- 


eaſe under which they labour, or of the per- 
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CHAP. fect cure which the Goſpel has provided for 


IV. 


it, or of the manner in which that cure is to 


— be effected, 


« They do but ſkin and film the ulcerous place, 
« While rank . mining all — 
% Infects unſcen.“ 


It oſten happens therefore but too natu- 
rally in this caſe, that where they do not ſoon 
deſiſt from their attempt at reformation, and 
relapſe into their old habits of ſin; they take 
up with a partial and ſcanty amendment, 
and fondly flatter themſelves that it is a 
thorough change. They now conceive that 
they have a right to take to themſelves the 
comforts of Chriſtianity, Not being able to 
raiſe their practice up to their ſtandard of 
right, they lower their ſtandard to their 
practice: they fit down for life contented 
with their preſent attainments, beguiled by 
the complacencies of their own minds, and 


by the favourable teftimony of ſurrounding 


friends; and it often happens, particularly 
where there is any degree of ſtrictneſs in for- 
mal and ceremomal obſervances, that there 
are no people more jealous of their character 
tor Religion. 


Others perhaps go farther than this. The 
dread of the wrath to come has ſunk dceper 
into 
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into their hearts; and for a while they ſtrive 
with all their might to reſiſt their evil pro- 
penſities, and to walk without ſtumbling in 
the path of duty. Again and again they 
reſolve: again and again they break their 
reſolutions a). All their endeavours are 
foiled, and they become more and more con- 

vinced of their own moral weakneſs, and of 
dhe ſtrength of their indwelling corruption. 
Thus groaning under the enflaving power of 
ſin, and experiencing the futility of the utmoſt 
efforts which they can uſe for effecting their 
deliverance, they are tempted (ſometimes it is 


to be feared they yield to the temptation) to 


give up all in defpair, and to acquieſce under 
their wretched captivity, conceiving it im- 
poſſible to break their chains. Sometimes, 


{a) If any one would read a deſcription of this proceſs, 
enlivened and enforced by the powers of the moſt exquiſite 
poetry, let him peruſe the middle and latter part of the fifth 
Book of CowreR's Taſk. My warm attachment to the 
exquiſitely natural compoſitions of this truly Chriſtian poet 
may perhaps bias my judgement ; but the part of the work 
to which I refer appears to me ſcarcely ſurpaſſed by any 
thing in our language. The honourable epithet of Chri- 
tan may juſtly be aſſigned to a poet, whoſe writings, while 
they faſcinate the reader by their manifeſtly coming from 
de heart, breathe throughout the ſpirit of that character 
of C „ with which ſhe was announced to the 
Tas; Glory to God, peace on earth, good will towards 
men.“ 


1 2 Pr obably, 
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cxae. probably, it even happens that they are driven 


IV. 
—³ä— 


Advice of 
modern 
Religion- 
iſts to ſuch 
as are de- 
ſirous of 
repenting. 


to tzek for refuge from their diſquietude in 
the ſuggeſtions of infidelity; and to quiet their 
troublefome conſciences by arguments which 
they themſelves ſcarcely believe, at the very 
moment in which they ſuffer themſelves to be 
lulled afleep by them. In the mean time 
while this conflict has been going on, their 


walk is tad and comfortlets, and their couch 


is nightly watered with tears. "Theſe men 
are purſuing the right object, but they miſ- 


take the way in which it 1s to be obtained. 


The path in which they are now treading is nut 


that which the Goſpel has provided for conduct. 


ing them to true holineſs, nor will they find in it 
any ſolid peace. | 


Perſons under theſe circumſtances natu- 
rally ſcek for religious inſtruction. They 
turn over the works of our modern Religio- 
niſts, and a; well as they can collect the ad- 
vice addreſſed to men in their fituation : the 


ſubſtance of it is, at the beſt, of this fort ; 


* Be ſorry indeed for your fins, and diſcon- 
« tinue the practice of them, but do not 
make yourſelves ſo uneaſy. Chrilt died 
for the fins of the whole world. Do your 
* atmoſt; diſcharge with fidelity the dutics ot 
& your ſtations, not neglecting your religious 

I offices; 
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« offices; and fear not but that im the end 
« all will go well; and that having thus per- 
«formed the conditions required on your 
« part, you will at laſt obtain forgiveneſs of 
gur merciful Creator through the merits of 
« Tefus Chriſt, and be a:ded, where your own 
« ftrength thall be inſufficient, by the affiſt- 
« ance of his Holy Spirit. Meanwhile you 
cannot do better than read carefully ſuch 
« books of practical divinity, as will inſtruct 
vou in the principles of a Chriſtian life. 
Me are excellently furniſhed with works of 
this nature; and it is by the diligent ſtudy 
« of them that vou will gradually become a 


* proficient in the leſſons of the Goſpel. 2 


But the holy Scriptures, and with them 
the Church of England, call upon thote who 
are in the circumſtances above-ſtated, to /ay 
afreſh the whole foundation of therr Religion. In 
concurrence with the Scripture, that Church 
calls upon them, in the firſt place, gratefully 
to adore that undeſerved goodnets which has 
awakened them from the {leep of death; to 
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proſtrate themſelves before the Croſs of Chriſt 


with humble penitence and deep ſelf-abhor- 
rence; ſolemnly reſolving to forſake all their 
ins, but relying on the Grace of God alone 
for power to keep their reſolution. Thus, 
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cxae, and thus only, ſhe aſſures them that all their 


— a 


crimes will be blotted out, and that they will 
receive from above a new living principle of 
holineſs. She produces from the Word of 
God the ground and warrant of her counſel; 
« Believe in the Lord Jetus Chriſt, and thou 
& ſhalt be ſaved. . No man,” ſays our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, * cometh unto the Father but by 
„ me.” —“ I am the true Vine. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itſelf except it 
<* abide in the _ no more can ye except ye 
* abide in me. —“ He that abideth in me 
and I in him, the ſame bringeth forth much 
* fruit; for without” (or ſevered from) © meye 
can do nothing.” “ By grace ye are faved 
* through faith, and .hat not of yourſelves, it 
is the gift of God; not of works, leſt any 
man ſhould boaſt: for we are his workman- 
* ſhip, created in Chriſt ſeſus unto good 
„Works.“ 


Let us not be thought tedious, or be ac - 
cuſed of running into needleſs repetitions, in 
preſſing this point with ſo much earneſtneſs. 
It is in fact a point which can never be too 
much inſiſted on. It is the cardinal point 
on which the whole of Chriſtianity turns; on 
which it is peculiarly proper in this place to 
be perfectly diſtinct. There have been ſome 
who have imagined that the wrath of God 
2 Was 
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was to be deprecated, or his favour concih- 
ated, by auſterities and penances, or even by 
forms and ceremonies, and external obler- 
vances. But all men of calightened under- 
ſtandings, who acknowledge the moral go- 
vernment of God, muſt alto acknowledge, 
that vice muſt offend and virtue delight him. 
In iht they muſt, more or lets, aſſent to the 
Scripture declaration, without holineſs no 
„man thali fee the Lord.” But the grand 
diſtinction, which ſubſiſts between the true 
Chriſtian and all other Religioniſts, (the claſs 
of perions in particular whom it is our ob- 
ject to addreſs) is concerning the xature of 
this holineſs, and the way in wick it 75 to be 
obtained. "The views. entertained by the lat- 
ter, of the nature of holinets, are of all de- 
grees of inadequatenets ; and they conceive 
it is to be ctained by their own natural un- 
aſſiſted ettorts: or if they admit tome vague 
indiſtinct notion of the athittance of the Holy 
Spirit, it is unqueſtionably obvious, on con- 
verſing with them, that this does not conſti- 
tute the mam practical ground of their depend- 
ence. But the nature of the holineſs, to which 
the defires of the true Chriſtian are directed, is 
us other than the reſtoration of the 1 image of God: 
and as to the manner of acquiring it, diſclauming 
with indignation every idea of attaining it by 
tis own ſtrength, all his hopes * Polſeſing it 
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reſt altogether on the drvine aſſurances of the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, im thoſe who cor- 
dally embrace the Gojpel of Chriſt. He knows 
therefore that this hol neſs is not to PRECEDE 
hs reconciliation to God, and be its Cavs ; but 
40 FOLLOW it, and be its EKrrrer. That in 


faort it it by FAITH IN CHRIST only {a} that he 


zs to be juſtified in the fight of God; to be deliver. 
ed from the condition of a child of wrath, and a 


fave of Satan; to be adopted into the family of 


God; to become an heir of God and a joint hetr 
with Chrift, entitled to all the privileges which 
belong t9 thus high relation ; here, to the Spirit 
of Grare, and a partial renewal after the 
image of iis Creator; hereafter, to the more 
perſect poſſeſſion of ths Droine liteneſs, and 


an mheritance of eternal ory. 


And as it is in this wav, that, in obedience 
to the dictates of the Goſpel, the true Chriſ- 
tian muſt originally become poſſeſſed of the vi- 
tal ſpirit and Irving principle of univerſal ho- 
lineſs; fo, in order to gro in grace, he muſt 
alſo ſtudy in the fame ichool; finding in the 
confideration of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Goſpel, and in the contemplation of the lite, 
and character, and ſufferings of our bleſſed 


Saviour, the elements of all practical wiſdom, 


(a) Here again let it be remarked, that faith, where 
genuine, always ſuppoſes repentance, abhorrence of fin, &c. 
| | and 
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and an inexhauſtible ſtorehouſe of inſtructions $sxeT. 


and motives, no otherwiſe to be ſo well ſup- 
plied. From the neglect of theſe peculiar doc- 
trines ariſe the main practical errors of the bulk 
of profeſſed Chriſtians. Theſe gigantic truths, 
retained in view, would put to ſhame the 
littleneſs of their dwartiſh morality. It would 
be impoſſible for them to make theſe harmo- 
nize with their low conceptions, of the 
wretchedneſs and danger of their natural 
flate, which is repreſented in Scripture as 
having to powertully called forth the com- 
paſſion of God, that he ſent his only begotten 
Son to reſcue us. Where ate are their low 
conceptions of the worth of the foul, when 
means like theſe were taken to redeem it? 
Where aste their inadequate conceptions of 
the guilt of fin, tor which in the divine coun- 
ſels it ſeemed requiſite that an atonement no 
leis coſtly ſhould be made, than that of the 
blood of the only begotten Son of God? How 
can they reconcile their low ſtandard of Chriſ- 
tian practice with the repretentation of our 
being © temples of the Holy Ghoſt?” Their 
cold tenſe of obligation, and ſcanty grudged 
returns of ſervice, with the glowing gratitude 
of thoſe who, having been “ delivered from 
* the power of darkneſs, and tranſlated into 
* the Kingdom of God's dear Son,” may well 
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conceive that the labours of a whole life 
will be but an imperfect expreſtion of their 
thankfulnets. 


The peculiar doQtrines of the Goſpel being 
once admitted, the concluſions which have 
been now ſuggeſted are clear and obvious 
deductions of reaſon. But our neglect of 
theſe important truths is {till leſs pardonable, 
becauſe they are diſtinctly and repeatedly ap- 
plied in Scripture to the very purpoſes in queſ- 
tion, and the whole ſuperſtructure of Chrit- 
tian morals is grounded on their deep and 
ample baſis. Sometimes thefe truths are 
repreſented in Scripture, generally, as furniſh- 
ing Chriſtians with a vigorous and ever pre- 
ſent principle of univerſal obedience. And 


our flownets in learning the leſſons of hea- 


venly witdom is ſtil] further ſtimulated, by 
almoſt every particular Chriſtian duty being 


fource. They are every where repreſented 
as warming the hearts of the people of God 
on earth with continual admiration, and 


thankfulneſs, and love, and joy; as triumphing 


over the attack of the laſt great enemy, and as 


calling forth afreſh in Heaven the ardent 


effuſions of their unexhauſted gratitude. 


If 
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If then we would indeed be “ filled with 
« wiſdom and fpiritual underſtanding ;”” if 
we would walk worthy of the Lord unto 
« all well pleaſing, being fruitful in every 
good work, and increaſing in the know- 
« tedge of God;” here let us fix our eyes! 
« Laying aſide every weight, and the fin that 
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does fo eaſily beſet us; let us run with pa- 


« tience the race that is ſet before us, Look - 
« 1NG N ro IEsus, the Author and Finiſher 
« of our faith, who for the joy that was ſet 
before him endured the croſs, deſpiſing the 
« ſhame, and is ſet down at the right hand 
* of the throne of God “.“ 


Here beſt we may learn the infinite in- 
portance of Chriſtianity, How little it can 


deſerve to be treated in that flight and fu- 


perficial way, in which it is in theſe days re- 
garded by the bulk of nominal Chriſtians, 
who are apt to think it may be enough, and 
almoſt equally pleafing to God, to be religi- 
ous in any way, and upon any ſyſtem. What 
exquiſite folly it muſt be to riſk the foul on 
tuch a venture, in direct contradiction to the 
dictates of reaſon, and the expreſs declaration 
of the word of God! How ſhall we eſcape, 
+ if we neglect ſo great falvation ?” 
* Heb, xii. 1, 2. 
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LOQKING UNTO JESUS ! 

Here we ſhall beſt learn the duty and rea. 
ſonableneſs of an abſolute and unconditionat 
ſurrender of ſoul and body to the will and fer- 
vice of God. —= We are not our own ; for we 
are bought with a price,” and muſt © there- 
fore“ make it our grand concern to © glorify 
God with our bodies and our tpirits, which 
are God's.” Should we be baſe enough, even 
if we could do it with ſafety, to make any re- 
ſerves in our returns of ſervice to that gra- 
cious Saviour, who 5 gave up /mpe/f for us?“ 
It we have tormerly talked of compounding 


by the performance of ſome commands for the 


breach of others; can we now bear the men- 
tion of a cempotion of duties, or of retain- 
ing to ourſelves the right of practifing Little 
fins! The very ſuggeſtion of ſuch an idea 
fills us with indignation and ſhame, if 
our hearts be not dead to every tenſe of gra- 
titude, | 


LOOKING UNTO JESUS ! 

Here we find diſplaycd, in the moſt lively 
colours, the guilt of tin, and how hateful it 
muſt be to the perfect holinets of that Being, 
who is of purer eyes than to behold iniqui- 
« ty.” When we fee that, rather than fin 
fiouid go unpuniſhed, God ſpared not his 

e OW! 
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« own Son,” but “Was pleaſed (a), to bruite 
« kim and put him to grief“ for our fakes; 
how vainly muſt impenitent ſinners flatter 
themfelves with the hope of eſcaping the 
vengeance of Heaven, and buoy themtelves 
up with I know not what defpcrate dreams 
of the Divine benigmty ! 


Here too we may anticipate the dreadful 
ſufferings of that ſtate, © where ſhall be weep- 
„ ing and gnathing of teeth ;”” when rather 
than that we thould undergo them, “ the Son 
of God” himiclt, who © thought it no rob- 
« bery to be equal with God,” contented to 
take upon him our degraded nature with all 
its weakneſſes and inſirmities; to be © a 
«© man of torrows,” „to hide not his face 
from thame and ſpitting,” 
for our tranigreſſions, and bruited tor our 
“ miyquities,” and at length to endure the 
ſharpnets of death, © even the death of the 
* Crois,” that he might © deliver us from the 
* wrath to come,” and open the kingdom of 
Heaven to all believers. 


(a, It has been well remarked that tic word uſed, where 
it is ſaid, that (304 © was PLEASED to bruiſe” and put to grief 
his only Son tor us, is the ſame word as that wherein it was 
declared by a voice from Heaven, „This is my beloved 
“Son, in whom I am well pleaſed,” 
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LOOKING UNTO JESUS ! 


Here beſt we may learn to grow in the 
love of God! The certainty of his pity and 
love towards repenting ſinners, thus irrefra- 
gably demonſtrated, chaſes away the ſenſe of 
tormenting fear, and beſt lays the ground in 
us of a reciprocal affection. And while we 
ſteadily contemplate this wonderful tranſac- 
tion, and conſider in its ſeveral relations the 
amazing truth, that God ſpared not his 
« own Son, but delivered him up for us all;” 
if our minds be not utterly dead to every 
impulſe of ſenſibility, the emotions of ad- 
miration, of preference, of hope, and truſt, 
and joy, cannot but ſpring up within us, 
chaſtencd with reverential fear, and ſoftened 
and quickened by overflowing gratitude {a}. 
Here we ſhall become animated by an abid- 
ing diſpoſition to endeavour to pleaſe our 
great Benefactor; and by a humble perſua- 
ſion, that the weakeſt endeavours of this 
nature will not be deſpiſed by a Being, who 
has already proved himſelf fo kindly affected 
towards us . Here we cannot fail to im- 


ce] Vide Chap. iii. Where theſe were ſhewn to be the 
elementary principles of the paiizon of love. 
* Rome v. 9, 10. 


bibe 
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bibe an earneſt defire of poſſeſſing his favour, 
and a con vi f ec on his own decla- 
rations thi. unqueſtiona y conEomed, that 
che ie thall not be diſappointed. When- 
ever we are conſcious that we have offended 
this gracious Being, a fingle thought of the 
great work of Redemption will be enough 
to fill us with compunction. We ſhall feel 
a deep concern, griet mingled with indig- 
nant ſhame, tor having conducted ourſelves 
ſo unworthily towards one who to us has 
been infinite in kindneſs : we ſhall not reſt 
till we have reaſon to hope that he is recon- 
ciled to us; and we ſhall watch over our 
hearts and conduct in future with a renewed 
jealouſy, leſt we ſhould again offend him. 
To thole who are ever fo little acquainted 
with the nature of the human mind, it were 
fuperfluous to remark, that the affections 
and tempers which have been enumerated, 
are the infallible marks and the conſtituent 
properties of Love. Let iim then who would 
abound and grow in this Chriſtian principle, 
be much converſant with the great doctrines 
of the Goſpel. 


It is obvious, that the attentive and fre- 
quent conſideration of theſe great doctrines, 
muſt have a ſtill more direct tendency to 

produce 
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nA. produce and cherith in our minds the prin- 


IV. 
——— 


In promot- 
in ch. love 
of our tel- 
low-crea- 
tures. 


ciple of the love of Chriſt. But on this 
head, fo much was faid in a former chapter, 
as to render any farther obſervations un- 


neceſſary. 


Much alſo has been already obſerved con- 
cerning the love of our {c!low-creatures, and 
it has been diſtincily ſtated to be the indiſ- 
penſable, and indeed the charadteriſtic duty 
of Chriſtians. It remains, however, to be 
here farther remarked, that this grace can 
no where be cultivated with more advantage 
than at the foot of the croſs. No where can 
our Saviour's dying injunction to the exer- 
ciſe of this virtue be recotlected with more 
effect; This is my commandment, that 
« ye love one another as | have loved you.” 
No where can the admonition of the Apoſtle 
more powerfully affect us; “ Be ye kind one 
* to another, tender-hcarted, forgiving one 
„another, even as Ged, for Chriſt's fake, 
* hath forgiven you.” he view of man- 
kind which is here preſented to us, as hav- 
ing been all involved in one common ruin; 
and the offer of deliverance held out to all, 
by the Son of God's giving of himſelf up to 
pay the price of our reconciliation, produce 
that ſympathy towards our an 

whic 
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which, by the conſtitution of our nature, 
ſeldom fails to reſult from the confcioutnets 
of an identity of intereſts and a ſimilarity of 
fortunes. Pity for an unthinking world af- 
fiſts this impreſſion. Our enmitics ſoften 
and melt away: we are aſhamed of thinking 
much of the pet/y mpurics which we may 
have ſuffered, when we conſider what the 
Son of God, © who did no wrong, neither was 
« guile found in his mouth,” patiently under. 
went. Our hearts become tender while we 
contemplate this ſignal act of loving-kind- 
neſs. We grow defirous of imitating what 
we cannot but admire. A vigorous principle 
of enlarged and active charity ſprings up 


within us; and we go forth with alacrity, de- 


firous of treading in the ſteps of our bleſſed 
Mafter, and of manifeſting our gratitude for 
his unmerited goodneſs, by bearing each 
others burthens, and abounding in the diſin- 
tereſted labours of benevolence, 


LOOKING UNTO JESUS! 


- He was meek and lowly of heart, and 
from the ſtudy of his character we ſhall beſt 
learn the leſions of humility. Contemplat- 
ing the work of Redemption, we become 
more and more impreſſed with the fente of 
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our natural darkneſs, and helpleſſneſs, and 
miſery, from which it was requiſite to ran- 
ſom us at ſuch a price; more and more con- 
ſcious that we are utterly unworthy of all 
the amazing condetcention and love which 
have been maniſeſted towards us; aſhamed 
of the callouſneſs of our tendereſt ſenſibility, 
and of the poor returns of our moſt active 


| ſervices. Conſideratious like theſe, abating 


our pride and reducing our opinion of owr- 


felves, naturally moderate our pretenſions to- 


wards others, We become leſs diſpoſed to 


exact that reſpect for our perſons, and that 


deference for our authority, which we natu- 
rally covet; we leſs ſenſibly feel a flight, 
and leſs hotly reſent it; we grow leſs irri- 
table, leſs prone to be diſſatisfied; more ſoſt, 
and meek, and courteous, and placable, and 
condeſcending. We are not literally required 
to practiſe the ſame humiliating ſubmiſſions, 
to which our bleſſed Saviour himſelf was not 
aſhamed to ſtoop *; but the /prrit of the re- 
mark applies to us, the ſervant is not greater 
than his Lord: and we ſhould efpccially 


bear this truth in mind, when the occaſion 


calls upon us to diſcharge ſome duty, or pa- 


* John xiii. 13 17. If I then, your Lord and Maſter, 
have waſhed your feet; ye alſo ought to waſh one another's 
teet, &c. 

tiently 
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tiently to ſuffer ſome ill treatment, whereby 

our pride will be wounded, and we are likely 

to be in ſome degree degraded from the rank 

we had poſſeſſed in the world's eſtimation. 

At the fame time the Sacred Scriptures aſ- 

furing us, that to the powerful operations of 
the Holy Spirit, purchaſed for us by the 
death of Chriſt, we muſt be indebted for the 
ſucceſs of all our endeavours after improve- 
ment in virtue; the conviction of this truth 
tends to render us diffident of our owi. pow- 
ers, and to ſuppreſs the firſt riſings of vanity. 

Thus, while we are conducted to heights of 
virtue no otherwiſe attainavle, due ce is 
taken to prevent our becoming giddy ia 
our elevation a. It is the Scripture cha- 
racteriſtic of the Goſpel ſyſtem, that by it all 
diſpoſition to exalt ourſelves is excluded; and 
if we really grow in grace, we thall grow 
alſo in humility, 


LOOKING UNTO JESUS! 


© He endured the croſs, deſpiſing the 
* ſhame.” —While we ſteadily contemplate 
this ſolemn ſcene, that ſober frame of ſpirit 
produced within us, which beſt befits the 


(a) Vide Paſcal's Thoughts on Religion — A book 
wounding in the deepeſt views of practical Cariſtianity, 
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Chriſtian, militant here on earth. We be. 
come impreſſed with a tente of the ſhortneſs 
and uncertainty of time, and that it behoves 
us to be diligent in making proviſion for eter- 
nity. In tuch a temper of mind, the pomps 
and vanitics of life are caſt behind us as the 
baubles of children.— We loſe our relith for 
the irolics of gaietv, the race of ambition, 
or the groler gratitications of voluptuouſ- 
neſs. In the caſe even of thole objects, 
which may more jultty claim the attention 
of reafonable and immortal beings ; in our 
ms; arrangements, in our plans of life, in 
qur tchemes of butincls, we become, with- 
out ies the path of duty, more mo- 
derate in purſuit, and more indifferent about 
the illuc. Flere alto we learn to correct 
the world's falle eſtimate of things, and to 
+ look throngh the ſhallownels of earthly 


as grande ur ; to venerate what is truly 


excellent and noble, though under a deſpiſ- 
a = degradec form; and to cultivate 
within ouriclves that truce magnanimuty, 


which can make us riſe {uperior to the 


{mai les or frow: 5. ot this World; that digni- 
tied compcture of foul which no earthly | in- 
cidents can deſtroy or rule. Inſtead of re- 
piuing at any of the little occaſional incon- 


4 a) Pope, - 
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veniencies we may meet with in our paſſage 
through life; we are a!moit afhameqd of the 
multiplied coraforts and cnjo ments of our 
condition, when we thin of him, who, 
though © the Lord of glory,” © had not where 
© to lay his head.” Ant if it be our lot to 
undergo evils of more than ordinary mag 
tude, we are animated under them by re- 
flecting, that we are hereby more conform- 
ed to the example of our bleffed Matter : 
though we muſt ever recollect one impor— 
tant difference, that the ſulferings of Chrift 
were voluntarily borne tor ur benefit, and 
were probably far more exquiitely agontz- 
ing than any which we are called upon to 
undergo. Beſides, it mult be a folid ſupport 
to us amidſt all our troubles to know, that 
they do not happen to us by chance; that 
they are not even merely the puniſhment of 
fin; but that they are the difpenfations of 
a kind Providence, and tent on meflages of 
mercy.—“ The cup that our Father hath 
„given us, ſhall we not drink it?“ Bleſſed 
„Saviour! by the bitternets of thy pains we 
may eſtimate the force of thy love; we 
* are ſure of thy kindne!s and compaſſion; 
* thou wouldſt not willingly call on us to 
ſuffer; thou haſt declared unto us, that all 
things thall finally work together for good 
23 I 
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« to tlem that love thee; and therefore, if 
thou 10 ordaineſt it, welcome diſappoint. 


ment and poverty, welcome ſickneſs and 


pain, welcome even ſhame, and contempt, 
and calumny. If this be a rough and thorny 
path, it is one in which thou haſt gone 
e before us. Where we ſee thy footſteps we 
cannot repine. Mcanwhile, thou wilt 
« ſupport us with the confolations of thy 
grace; and even here thou canſt more 
% than compenſate to us for any temporal 
« ſufferings, by the poſſeſſlon of that peace, 
* which the world can neither give nor take 
% away.” 


LOOKING UNTO JESUS ! 


„The Author and Finiſher of our faith, 
« who for the joy that was tet before him 
< endure the crots, deſpiſing the ſhame, and 
is ſet down at the right hand of God.“ 
From the ſcene of our Saviour's weaknels 
and degradation, we follow him, in idea, into 
the realms of glory, where “ he is on the 
right hand of Ged; angels, and principa- 


_< lities, and powers being made iubject unto 


him.“ —But though changed in place, yet 

not in nature, he is ſtill full of ſympathy 

and love; and having died “ to fave his peo» 
66 
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ple from their fins,” © he ever Het to make 
« interceſſion for them.” Cheered by this 
animating view, the Chriſtian's fainting ſpi- 
rits revive. Under the heavieſt burthens he 
feels his ſtrength recruited; and when all 
around him is dark and ſtormv, he can lift 
up an eye to Heaven, radiant with hope, and 
gliſtening with gratitude. At ſuch a ſeaſon, 
no dangers can alarm, no oppoſition can 
move, no provocations can irritate. He may 
almoſt adopt, as the language of his ſober ex- 
ultation, what in the philotopher was but an 
idle rant: and, conſidering that it is only the 
garment of mortality which 1s ſubject to the 
rents of fortune; while his ſpirit, cheered with 
the divine ſupport, keeps its place within, 
ſecure and unaſſailable, he can ſometimes 
almoſt triumph at the ſtake, or on the ſcaf- 


fold, and cry out amidſt the ſevereſt buffets 


of adverſity, © Thou beateſt but the caſe of 


* Anaxarchus.” But it is rarely that the 


Chrittian is elevated with this © joy unfpeak- 
* able and full of glory:“ he even lends 


himſelf to theſe views with moderation and 


reſerve, Often, alas! emotions of another 
kind fil] him with grief and confuſion : and 
conſcious of having acted unworthy of his 
high calling, perhaps of having expoſed 
himſelf to the juſt cenſure of a world ready 
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PREVAILING INADEQUATE CONCEPTION? 


ena. enough to {py out his infirmities, he ſeems to 


Iy. 


himſelf almott © to have cruciſied the Son 


4 of God afreth, and put him to an open 


« ſhame.” But let neither his joys intoxi- 
cate, nor his torrows too much deprets him. 
Let him ſtill remember that his / buſi- 
neſs while on earth is not to meditate, but 
to act; that the feeds of moral corruption 
are apt to ipring up within him, and that it 
is requitite for him to watch over his own 
heart with inceſſant care; that he is to diſ- 
charge with fidelity the duties of his particu- 
lar ſtation, and to conduct himſelf, according 
to his meaſure, aſter the example of his bleſſed 


Maſter, whoſe meat and drink it was to 


do the work of his heavenly Father ; that he 
is diligently to cultivate the talents with 
which God has cutrutted him, and aſſiduouſly 
to employ them in doing jultice and thewing 
mercy, while he guards againſt the aſſaults 
of any internal enemy. In ſhort, he is to 
demean himielf, in all the common affairs of 
life, like an accountable creature, who, in 
correſpondence with the Scripture character 
of Chriſtians, is “ waiting tor the coming 


* of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt.“ Often there» 


fore he queſtions himſelf, « Am I employ- 
ing my time, my fortune, my bodily and 


„ mental powers, ſo as to be able to render 
5 ! v6 up 


* 


" OF PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


« up my account with joy, and not with 
« grief?“ Am | © adorning the doctrine of 
« God my Saviour in all things;” and proving 
« that the tervants of Chritt, animated by a 
« principle of filial attection, which renders 
« their work a ſervice of pertect freedom, 
are capable of as active an as perievering 
« exertions, as the votaries of tame, or the 
« flaves of ambition, or the drudges of 
„ avarice?” 


Thus, without interruption to his lte, 
he may interpoſe occaſional thoughts of 
things unſeen ; and amidſt the many little in- 
tervals of buſineſs, may calmly look upwards 
to the heavenly Advocate, who is ever plead- 
ing the cauſe of his people, and obtaining 
for them needtul tupplics of grace and con- 


ſolation. It is theſe realizing views, which 


give the Chriſtian a relith for the worthip 
and fervice of the hcavenly world. And if 
theſe bleſſed images, * teen but through a 
* claſs darkly,” can thus refreſh the ſoul: 
what muſt be its ſtate, when on the morning 
of the reſurrection it ſhall awake to the un- 
clouded viſion of celeſtial glory! when, © to 
(them that look for him, the Son of God 
* ſhall appear a ſecond time without fin unto 
* talvation !” when “ fighing and forrow 

being 
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PREVAILING INADEQUATE CONCEPTIONS 


cHAP. being fled away ;” when doubts end fears 


no more diſquetng, and the paintul con. 
ſciouſneſs of remaining imperfections no 
longer weighing down the ſpirit, they ſhall 
enter upon the fruition of “ thole joys, which 


eye hath not ſeen, nor car heard, neither has 


„it entered into the heart of man to con- 


« ceive;” and ſhall bear their part in that 
blefſed anthem —< Salvation to our God 


« which ſitteth upon the throne, and unto the 


„Lamb,“ for ever and ever! 


Thus (never let it be forgotten) the main 
diſtinchion between real Chriſtianity, and the 
ſyſtemof the bulk of nominal Chriſtians, chief. 
Iy conſiſts in the different place which is af- 
ſigned in the two ſchemes to the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Goſpel. Theſe, in the ſcheme of 
nominal Chriſtians, if admitted at all, appear 
but like the ſtars of the firmament to the 
ordinary eye. Thoſe ſplendid luminaries 
draw forth perhaps occaſionally a tranſient 


_ expreſſion of admiration, when we behold 


their beauty, or hear of their diſtances, mag- 
nitudes, or properties; now and then too 
we are led, perhaps, to muſe upon their pot- 


ible uſes: but however curious as ſubjects of 


ſpeculation, after all, it muſt be confeſſed, 
they twinkle to the common obſerver with 


avainand® idle” luſtre; and except in the 


dreams 


# 
OF PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY, 


dreams of the aſtrologer, have no iufluemce on gx ex, 


human happineſs, or any concern with the 


courſe and order of the world. But to the rea) WY 


Chriſtian, on the contrary, THESE peculiar doc- 


— comſtitute the center ta which he gravitates ! 


the very fun of his ſyſtem ! the foul of the world ! 
the origin of all that is excellent and lot ely ! 


the ſource of lig, ind life, and motion, and 


genial warmth, a, plaſlic energy. Dim is 


the light of reaſo, and cold and comfort- 
lets our ſtate, we left to her unaſſiſted 
guidance. Even the Old Teſtament itſelf, 
though a revelation from Heaven, ſhines but 
with feeble and ſci ty rays. But the ed 
truths of the Goſpei re now unveiled to our 
eyes, and we are called upon to behold, and to 
enjoy © the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, in the face of jeſus Chriſt,” 
in the full radiance of its meridian ſplendor. 
The words of inſpiration beit expreſs our 
highly favoured ſtate : We all, with open 
„face beholding as in a glats the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into thc ſame image, 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit 


« of the Lord.“ 


Thou art the ſource and center of all minds, 
Their ouly poiut of reſt, ETERNAL WORD; 
From thee departing, they are loſt, and rove 
At random, without hanour, hope, or peace : 


From 
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From thee is all that ſoothes the life of man; 
His high endeavour, and his glad ſucceſs; 

His ftrength to ſuffer, and his will to ſerve. 

But O] thou bounteous Giver of all good! 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyſclf the crown: 

Give what thou canſt, without thee we are poor, 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away. 
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CHAPTER ». 


On the Excellence of Chriſtianity in certain 
important Particulars. Argument which 


reſults thence in Proof of its drome Origin. 


THE writer of the preſent work, having 

now completed a faint delineation of 
the leading features of real Chriſtianity, may 
be permitted to fuſpend for a few moments 
the farther execution of his plan, for the 
purpoſe of pointing out ſome excellences 
which the really poſſeſſes ; but which, as they 
are not to be found in that ſuperficial ſyſtem 
which fo unworthily uturps her name, appear 
ſcarcely to have attracted ſufficient notice. 
If he ſhould ſeem to be deviating from the 
plan which he propoted to himſelt, he would 
ſuggeſt as his excuſe; that the obtervations 
which he is about to offer will furniſh a 
ſtrong argument, in favour of the correctneſs 
of his preceding delineation of Chriſtianity, 
hince the will zow appear to exhibit more 
clearly, than as the is uſually drawn, the 
characters of her Divine original. 
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ON THE EXCELLENCE 


It holds true, indeed, in the caſe of Chrif. 
tianity, as in that of all the works of God, 
that though a ſuperficial and curfory view 
cannot fail to diſcover to us ſomewhat of 
their beauty ; yet, when on a more careful 
and accurate ſcrutiny we become better ac- 
quainted with their properties, we become al- 
{to more deeply impreſſed by a conviction of 
their excellence. We may begin by referring 
to the laſt chapter tor an inſtance of the truth 
of this atiertion., Therein was pointed ont 
that intimate connection, that perfect har- 
mony, between the leading doctrines and the 
practical precepts of Chriſtianity, which is apt 
to eſcape the attention of the ordinary eye. 


It may not be improper alſo to remark, 
though the poſition be to obvious as almoſt 
to reader the itatur-nt of it needleſs, that 
there is the ſaine cloſe conucction and per- 
fect harmony in the leading doctrines of 
Chriſtianity among each other. It is ſelf- 
evident, that the corruption of human na- 
ture, that our reconciliation to God by the 
atonement of Chriſt, and that the reſtoration 
of our primitive dignity by the ſanctify ing in- 
fucnce of the Holy Spirit, are all parts of one 
whole, united in cloſe dependence and mu- 
tual congruity. | 


3 Perhaps, 


OF CHRIST!ANITY. 


Perhaps, however, it has not been ſufficient- 
ly noticed, that in the chief practical precepts 
of Chriſtianity, there is the tame eſſential 
agreement, the tame mutual dependency of 
one upon another. Let us turvey this freth 
inſtance of the w iſdom of that ſyſtem, which 
is the only tolid foundation ot our preſent or 


future happineſs. 


The virtnes moſt ſtrongly and rep-atedly 
enjoined in Scripture, and by our progrets in 
which we may beft meaſure ovr advancement 
in holineſs, are the tear and love of God 
and of Chriſt ; love, kindneſs, and meekneſs 
towards our fellow-creatures ; indifference to 
the poſſeſſtons and events of this life, in com- 
pariſon with our concern about eternal things; 


telf-denial, and humility. 


It has been already pointed out in many 
particulars, how eflentially fuch of theſe 
Chriſtian graces as reſpect the Divine Being 
are Connected with thoſe, which have more 
directly for their objects our fe!low-crea- 
tures and ourſelves. But in the cafe of theſe 
two laſt deſcriptions of Chriſtian graces ; 
the more attentively we conſider them with 
reference to the acknowledged principles of 
human nature, and to indiſputable facts, the 

more 
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more we ſhall be convinced that they afford 
mutual aid towards the acquitition of each 
other; and that when acquired, they all har. 
monize with cach other in perfect and eſſen- 
tial union. This truth may perhaps be 
ſutficiently apparent from what has been 
already remarked ; but it may not be uſeleſs 
to dwell on it a little more in detail. Take 
then the inſtances of loving-kindnefs and 
meckneſs towards others; and obſerve the 
folid foundation which is laid for them in 
{clf-denial, in moderation as to the good 
things of this liſe, and in humility. The 
chief cauſes of cumity among men are, pride 
and ſelt- importance, the high opinion which 
men entertain of themſelves, and the conſe- 
quent deference which they exact irom others; 
the over-valuation of worldly poſfeſſions and 
of worldly honours, and in contequence, a 
too cager competition for them. Lhe rough 
edges of one man rub againſt thote of an- 
other, if the expreſſion my be allowed; and 
the friction is often fuck as to injure the 
works, and diſturb the jult arrangements 
and regular motions of the ſocial machine. 
But — Chriſtianity all thete raughneſſes 
are filed down: every wheel — round 
ſmoothly in the performalice of its appoint- 
ed function, and there is nothing to _ 

| the 
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the ſeveral movements, or break in upon CHAP. 


the general order. The religious ſyſtem 
indeed of the bulk of nominal Chriſtians is 
fatisfed with ſome tolerable appearances of 
virtue: and accordingly, while it recom- 
mends love and beneticence, it tolerates, as 

has been ſhewn, pride and vanity in many 
caſes; it even countenances and commends 
the exceſſive valuation of character; and at 
leaſt allows a man's whole toul to be ab- 
ſorbed in the purſuit of the object which he 
is following, be it u hat it may of perſonal 
or profeſſional ſuccets. But though theſe 
latter qualities may, tor the moſt part, fairly 
enough conſiſt with a ſoft exterior and court- 
ly demeanour, they cannot ſo well accord 
with the genuine internal principle of love. 
Some cauſe of diſcontent, ſome ground of 
jealouſy or of envy will ariſe, ſome ſuſpi- 
cion will corrode, ſome diſappointment will 
four, tome flight or calumny will irritate 
and provoke repritals. In the higher walks 


of life, indeed, we learn to diſguiſe our 


emotions; but ſuch will be the real inward 
feelings of the ſoul, and they will frequently 
betray themſelves when we are off our 
guard, or when we are not likely to be diſ- 
paraged by the diſcovery. This ſtate of the 
higher orders, in which men are ſcuffling 
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ewae, eagerly for the ſame objects, and wearing all 


V. 


reproach, but familiarity, by thoſe who frequent it. 


ON THE EXCELLENCE 


the while ſuch an appearance of {ſweetneſs 
and complacency, has often appeared to me 
to be not ill illuſtrated by the image of a 
gaming table. There, every man is intent 
only on his own profit; the good ſucceſs of 
one is the ill tuccets of another, and there- 
fore the general ſtate of mind of the parties 
engaged may be pretty well conjectured. 
All this, however, does not prevent, in well- 
bred ſocietics, an exterior of perfect gentle- 
neſs and good humour. But let the fame 
employment be carried on among the lower 
orders, who are not ſo well ſchooled in the 
art of diſguiſing their feelings; or in places 
where, by general connivance, people are 
allowed to give vent to their real emotions; 


and every paſſion will diſplay itſelf, by which 


the “ human face divine“ can be diſtorted 
and deformed. For thote who never have 


been preſent at fo humiliating a ſcene, the 


pencil of Hogarth has provided a repreſen- 
tation of it, which is icarcely exaggerated; 
and the horrid name *, by which it is fa- 
miliarly known among its frequenters, fut- 
ficiently atteſts the fidelity of its refem- 
blance. 


* The Hell, ſo called, be it obſerved, not by way of 


But 


OF CHRISTIANITY, 


But Chriſtianity is not ſatisfied with pro- 
ducing merely the ſpecious guite of virtue. 
She requires the ſubſtantial reality, which 
may ſtand the ſcrutinizing eye of that Being 
« who ſearches the heart.” Meaning there- 
fore that the Chriſtian ſhould live and 
breathe, in an atmoſphere, as it were, of be- 
nevolence, the forbids whatever can tend to 
obſtruct its dittuſion or vitiate its purity. It is 
on this principle that Emulation is forbidden: 
for, beſides that this pathon almoſt inſenſibly 
degenerates into envy, and that it derives its 
origin chiefly from pride and a deſire of felt- 
exaltation; ow can we eatily love our neigh- 
bour as curtclves, if we confider him at the 
lame time as our rival, and are intent upon 
ſurpaſſing bim in the purtuit of whatever 15 
the fulject Or our competition? 


Curiſtianity, again, teaches us not to tet our 
hearts on earthly poltetiions and carthly ho- 
nours; and thereby provides for cur really 
loving, or even cordially forgiving, thoſe who 
have been more ſucceſsful than ourictves in 
the attainment of them, or who have 
even deſignedly thwarted us in the purtuit. 
* Let the rich,” fays the Apoſtle, © rejoice in 
* that he is brought low.” How can he 
who meaus to attempt, in any degree, to obey 
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, 
ON THE EXCELLENCE 


this precept, be irreconcilably hoſtile towards 


any one who may have been inſtrumental in 
his depreffion ? 


Chriſtianity alſo teaches us not to prize 
human eſtimation at a very high rate; and 
thereby provides for the practice of her in- 
junction, to love from the heart thoſe who, 
juitly or unjuſtly, may have attacked our re- 
putation, and wounded our character. She 
commands not the ſhew, but the reality of 
meeknets and gentleneſs; and by thus taking 
away the aliment of anger and the fomenters 
of diſcord, ſhe provides for the maintenance 
of peace, and the reſtoration of good temper 
among men, when it may have ſuſtained a 
temporary interruption. 


It is another capital excellence of Chriſ- 
tianity, that ſhe values moral attainments at 
a far higher rate than intellectual acquiſi- 
tions, and propoſes to conduct her fol- 
lowers to the heights of virtue rather than 
of knowledge. On the contrary, moſt of 
the falſe religious ſyſtems which have pre- 
vailed in the world, have propoſed to reward 
the labour of their votary, by drawing aſide 
the veil which concealed from the vulgar 
eye their hidden myſterics, and by introducing 


OF CHRISTIANITY. 


him to the knowledge of their deeper and 
more ſacred doctrines. 


This is eminently the caſe in the Hindoo, 
and in the Mahometan Religion, in that of 
China, and, for the moſt part, in the various 


modifications of ancient Paganiſm. In ſyſ- 


tems which proceed on this principle, it is 
obvious that the bulk of mankind can never 
make any great proficiency. There was ac- 
cordingly, among the nations of antiquity, 
one ſyſtem, whatever it was, for the learned, 
and another for the illiterate. Many of the 
philoſophers ſpoke out, and profeſſed to keep 
the lower orders in ignorance for the general 
good; plainly ſuggeſting that the bulk of 
mankind was to be conſidered as almoſt of 
an inferior ſpecies. Ariftotle himſelf counte- 
nanced this opinion. An oppoſite mode of 
proceeding naturally belongs to Chriſtianity, 
which without diſtinction profeſſes an equal 
regard tor all human beings, and which was 
characterized by her firſt Promulgator as the 
meſſenger of © glad tidings to the poor.“ 


But her preference of moral to intellectual 
excellence is not to be praiſed, only becauſe it 
is congenial with her general character, and 
ſuitable to the ends which ſhe profeſſes to 
| AA 3 have 
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have in view. It is the part of true wiſdom 
to endeavour to excel there, where we may 
really attain to excellence. This confidera- 
tion might be alone ſufficient to direct our 
efforts to the acquiſition of virtue rather than 
of knowledge. How limited is the range of 
the greateſt human abilities! how ſcanty the 
ſtores of the richeſt human knowledge ! Thoſe 
who undeniably have held the firit rank, both 
for natural and acquired endowments, inſtead 
of thinking their pre-eminence a juſt ground 
of felf-exaltation, have commonly been the 
moſt forward to confeſs that their views were 
bounded and their attainments moderate. 
Had they indeed been lets candid, this is a 
diſcovery which we could not have failed to 
make for ourſelves, Experience daily fur- 
niſhes us with examples of weaknets, and 
ſhort- ſightedneſs, and error, in the witeſt and 
the moſt learned of men, which might ſerve 
to confound the pride of human wiſdom. 


Not fo in morals. Made at firſt in the 


| likeneſs of God, and ſtill bearing about us 


ſome faint traces of our high original, we are 
offered by our bleſſed Redeemer the means 
of purifying ourſelves from our corruptions, 
and of once more regaining the image of 
our Heavealy Father . In love, the com- 


* Eph. i. l 
Es pendious 


OF CHRISTIANITY, 


pend10us expreſſion for almoſt every virtue, 
in fortitude under all its forms, in juſtice, in 
humility, and in all the other graces of the 
Chriſtian character, we are made capable of 
attaining to heights of real elevation: and 
were we but faithful in the uſe of. the means 
of grace which we enjoy; the operations of 
the Holy Spirit, prompting and aiding our di- 
ligent endeavours, would infallibly crown our 
labours with fucc<is, and make us partakers 
of a Divine nature. The writer has himſelf 
known ſome who have bee: inſtances of the 
truth of this remark. Tothe memory of one,/a} 
now no more, may he be permitted to offer 
the laſt tribute of reſpectful friendſhip ? His 
courſe, ſhort but laborious, has at length ter- 
minated in a better world; and his luminous 
track ſtill ſhines in the fight, and animates the 
efforts of all who knew him, and“ marſhals 
them the way” to Heavenly glory. Let me 
not be thought to undervalue any of the gifts 
of God, or of the fruits of human exertion : 
but let not theſe be prized beyond their pro- 
per worth. If one of thoſe little induſtrious 
reptiles, to which we have been well ſent 
for a leſſon of diligence and foreſight, were 


(a) The Rev. Matthew Babington, of Temple Rothley, 
a Leiceſterſhire, who died lately at Liſbon, 
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to pride itſelf upon its ſtrength, becauſe it 
could carry off a larger grain of wheat than 
any other of its fellow-ants ; ſhould we not 
laugh at the vanity which could be highly 
gratified with ſuch a cotitemptible pre-emi- 
nence? And is it fer different to the eye of 
reaton, when man, weak, thort-fighted man, 
is vain of turpailing others in knowledge, in 
which at beſt his progrets mult be ſo limited; 
forgetting the true dignity of his nature, and 
the path which would conduct him to real. 
excellence ? 


The unparalleled value of the precepts of 
Chriſtianity ought not to be paſſed over al- 
together unnoticed in this place, though it be 
needleſs to dwell on it; fince it has been of- 
ten juſtly recognized and aſſerted, and has in 
ſome points been ably illuſtrated, and power- 
fully enforced by the maſterly pen of a late 
writer. It is by no means however the de- 
ſign of this little work to attempt to trace the 


various excellences of Chriſtianity ; but it 


may not have been improper to point out 
a few particulars, which, in the courſe of in- 
veſtigation, have naturally fallen under our 
notice, and hitherto perhaps may ſcarcely 
have been enough regarded. Every ſuch in- 
ſtance, it ſnould always be remembered, is 
fre 


OF CHRISTIANITY. 


freſh proof of Chriſtianity bang a revelation 
from God. 


It is ſtill leſs, however, the intention of the 
writer to attempt to vindicate the Divine ori- 
gin of our Holy Religion. This taſk has 
often been executed by far abler advocates. 
In particular, every Chriſtian, with whatever 
referves his commendations muſt be qualified, 
ſhould be forward to confeis his obligations 
on this head to the author before alluded to; 
whoſe uncommon acuteneſs has enabled him, 

in a field already fo much trodden, to diſcover 
arguments which had eluded the obſervation 
of all by whom he was preceded, and whoſe 
unequalled perſpicuity puts his reader in 
complete poſſeſſion of the fruits of his fagacity. 
Anxious, however, in my little meature, to 
contribute to the ſupport of this great cauic, 
may it be permitted me to ſtate one argu- 
ment, which impreſſes my mind with parti- 
cular force. This is, the great variety of 
the Lindi of evidence which have been ad- 
duced in proof of Chrittianitv, and the con- 
firmation thereby afforded of its truth: 
—the proof from prophecy—from mi- 
maeles from the character of Chriſt— 

from that of his Apoſties—from the nature 
of the doctrines of Chriſtianity from the 
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nature and excellenceof her pracſlica prece pi. 
from the accordance we have lately pointed 
out between the doctrinal and practical ſyſ. 
tem of Chriſtianity, whether conſidered each 
in itſelf or in their mutual relation to each 
other from other ſpecies of internal evi- 
dence, afforded in the more abundance in 
proportion as the facred records have been 


| ſcrutinized with greater care from the ac- 


counts of co-temporary or nearly co-tempo- 
rary writers—from the impoſſibility of ac. 
counting on any other ſuppoſition, than that 
of the truth of Chriſtianity, for its promul- 
cation and early prevalence: theſe and other 
lines of argument have all been brought for- 


ward, and ably urged by different writers, in 


proportion as they have ſtruck the minds of 
diſterent obſervers more or lets forcibly. 
Now, granting that ſome obſcure and illite- 
rate men, reſiding in a diſtant province of the 
Roman empire, had plotted to impoſe a for- 
gery upon the world; though tome founda- 
tion for the impoſture might, and indeed muff, 
have been attempted to be laid; it feems, at 
leaft to my underſtanding, morally impoſſible 
that /o many different fpecies of proofs, and all 
fo ſtrong, thould have lent their concurrent aid, 
and have united their joint force in the eſta- 
bliſhment of the falſchood. It mav aſſiſt the 


reader 
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reader in eſtimating the value of this argu- 
ment, to conſider upon how different a footing, 
in this reſpect, has reſted every other reli- 
gious ſyſtem, without exception, which was 


ever propoſed to the world; and, indeed, every 


other hiſtorical fact, of which the truth has 
been at all conteſted. 
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Brief Diguiry inis the prefent State of Chriſti. 
anity iu this Country, cold ſome of the Cauſes 
which have led 10 its critical C:rcumflances. 
ſts Importance to us as a political C on unit, 
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Ir may not be altogether improper to remind 

the reader, that hitherto our diſcuſſion 
has been concerning the prevailing Religious 
opinions merely of profejed Chr x7 "Wits no 
longer confining ourtelves to pertons of this 
deſcription, let us now extend our inquiry, 
and briefly inveſtigate the general ſtate of 
Chriſtianity in this country. 


The tendency of Religion in general to 
promote the temporal well-being of poli- 


tical communities, is a tact which depends 


on tuch obvious and undeniable principles, 
and which is ſo forcibly inculcated by the 
hiſtory of all ages, that there can be no ne- 

effity for entering into a formal proof of its 
truth. It has * * been maintained, not 
merely by Schoolmen and Divines, but by 
the moſt celebrated philoſophers, and moral- 
iſts, and politicians of every age. 


The 


e 
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The peculiar excellence in this reſpect alſo cnap., 


of Chriſtianity, confhidered independently of 


its truth or faltehood, has been recognized — 


by many writers, who, to tay the lealt, were 
not diſpoſed to exaggerate its merits. Hither 
or both of theſe propotit.ons being admitted. 
the ſtate of Religion in a country at any 
gen period, not to mention its connection 
with the eternal happincts of the inhabitants, 
immediately becomes a queſtion of great pa- 
ſtical importance: and in particular it muſt 
be material to aſcertain whether Religion be 
in an advancing or in a declining tate 3 and 
if the latter be the catc, whether there be a 
any practicable means ior preventing at leaſt 
its farther declenſion. 


If the repreſentations contained in the pre- 
ceding chapters, of the tate of Chriſtianity 
among the bulk of proteticd Chriſtians, be not 
very erroneous; they may we'l excite ferious 
apprehenſion in the mind of every reader, 
when conſidered merely in a political view. 
And this apprehenſion would be increaſed, 
if there ſhould appear reaſon to believe that, 
for ſome time paſt, Religion has been on the 
decline amongſt us, and that it continues to 
decline at the preſent moment. 


When 
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When it is propoſed, however, to inquire 


into the actual tate of Religion in any coun- 
try, and in particular to compare that ſtate 
with its condition at any former period; there 
15 one preliminary obſervation to be made, 
if we would not be liable to grois error. 
There exiſts, eftabliſhed by tacit conſent, in 
every country, what may be called a general 
ſtandard or tone of morals, varying in the 
fame community at difterent periods, and 
different at the ſame period in different 
ranks and fituations in fociety. Whoever 
falls below this ſtandard, and, not unfre- 
quently, whoever alſo riſes above it, offend- 
ing againſt this general rule, ſuffers propor- 
tionably in the general eſtimation. Thus a 
regard for character, which, as was formerly 
remarked, is commonly the grand governing 
principle among men, becomes to a certain 
degree, though no farther, an incitement 
to morality and virtue. It follows of courſe, 
that where the practice does no more than 
come up to the required level, it wilt be no 
tafficient evidence of the exiſtence, much 
leſs will it furniſh any juſt meaſure of the 
force, of a real internal principle of Religion. 
Chriſtians, Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Here- 
tics, perſons of ten thouſand different forts of 
paſſions and opinions, being members at the 
fame time of the tame community, and all con- 
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ſeious that they will be examined by this fame 
ſtandard, will regulate their conduct accord- 
ingly, and, with no great difference, will all 
adjuſt themſelves to the required meaſure. 


It muſt alſo be remarked, that the cauſes 
which tend to raiſe or to depreſs this ſtandard, 


commonly produce their effects by flow and 


almoſt inſenſible degrees; and that it often 
continues for ſome time nearly the fame, 
when the circumſtances, by which it was 
fxed, have materially altered. 


It is a truth which will hardly be conteſt- 


ed, that Chriſtianity, whenever it has at all 


prevailed, has raiſed the general ſtandard of 
morals to a height before unknown. Some 
actions, which among the ancients were 
ſcarcely held to be blemiſhes in the moſt ex- 
cellent characters, have been juſtly conſider- 
ed by the laws of every Chriſtian commu- 
nity, as meriting the ſevereſt puniſhments. 
ln other inſtances, virtues formerly rare 
have become common ; and in particular a 
merciful and courteous temper has ſoftened 
the rugged manners, and humanized the 
brutal ferocity prevalent among the moſt po- 
liſhed nations of the heathen world. But 
from what has been recently obſerved, it is 
manifeſt, that, fo far as external appearances 
FEE are 
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cHap. are concerned, theſe effects, when once 


duced by Chriſtianity, are produced alike in 
thoſe who deny and in thote who admit her di- 
vine original; I had almoit faid in thoſe who 
reject and thoſe who cordially embrace the 
doctrines of the Goſpel: and theſe effects might 
and probably would remain for a while, with- 
out any great apparent alteration, however 
her ſpirit might languiſh, or even her autho- 
rity decline. The form of the temple, as was 
once beautifully remarked, may continue, 
when the dz tutelares have left it. When we 
are inquiring therefore into the real ſtate of 
Chriſtianity at any period; if we would not be 
deceived in this important inveſtigation, it 
becomes us to be ſo much the more careful 
not to take up with ſuperficial appearances. 


It may perhaps help us to aſcertain the ad- 
vancing or declining ſtate of Chriſtianity in 
Great Britain at the preſent moment; and 
ſtill more to diſcover ſome of the cauſes by 
which that ſtate has been produced, to em- 
ploy a little time in conſidering what might 
naturally be expected to be its actual ſitua- 
tion ; what advantages or diſadvantages ſuch 
a religion might be expected to derive, from 
the circumſtances in which it has been placed 
among us, and from thoſe in which it tall 
continues. 


Experience 
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Experience warrants, and reaſon juſtifies 
and explains the aſſertion, that Perſecution 
y tends to quicken the vigour and 
extend the prevalence of the opinions which 
ſhe would eradicate. For the peace of man- 
kind, it has grown at length almoſt into 
an axiom, that her deviliſh engine back 
« recoils upon herſelf.” Chriſtianity eſpe- 
cially has always thriven under perſecution. 
At ſuch a ſeaſon ſhe has no lukewarm pro- 
feſſors; no adherents concerning whom it is 
doubtful to what party they belong. The 
Chriſtian is then reminded at every turn, 
that his Maſter's kingdom is not of this 
world. When all on earth wears a black 
and threatening aſpect, he looks up to heaven 
for conſolation ; he learns practically to con- 
ſider himſelf as a pilgrim and ſtranger. He 
then cleaves to fundamentals, and examines 
well his foundation, as at the hour of death. 
When Religion is in a ſtate of external quiet 
and proſperity, the contrary of all this natu- 
rally takes place. The ſoldiers of the church 
militant then forget that they are in a ſtate 
of warfare. Their ardour flackens, their 
zal languiſhes. Like a colony long ſettled 
in a ſtrange country {e), they are gradually 

(@) The author muſt acknowledge himſelf indebted to 
Da Owe for this illuſtration. 
BB aſſimilated 
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aſſimilated in features, and demeanour, and 
language, to the native inhabitants, till- ax 
length almoſt every veſtige of peculiarity 
dies away. 


If, in general, perſecution and proſperity 
be productive reſpectively of theſe oppoſite 
effects; this circumſtance alone might teach 
us what expectations to form concerning the 
ſtate of Chriſtianity in this country, where 


| ſhe has long been embodied in an eftabliſh- 


ment, which is intimately blended, and is 
generally and juſtly believed to have a com- 
mon intereſt with our civil inſtitutions ; 
which is liberally, though by no means too 
liberally, endowed, and, not more favoured in 
wealth than dignity, has been allowed “ to 


© exalt her mitred front in courts and parlia- 


ments: an eftabliſhment—the offices in 
which are extremely numerous, and theſe, 
not like the prieſthood of the Jews, filled up 
from a particular race, or, like that of the 
Hindoos, held by a ſeparate caſt in entail- 
ed ſucceſſion; but ſupplied from every claſs, 
and branching by its widely extended rami- 
fications into almoſt every individual family 
in the community: an eſtabliſhment — of 
which the miniſters are not, like the Roman 
Catholic clergy, debarred from forming ma- 

trimonial 
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trimontal ties, but are allowed to unite 
themſelves, and multiply their holdings to 


the general mats of the community by the. 


cloſe bonds of family connection; not like 
{me of the leverer of the religious orders, 
immurcd in colleges and monatterics, but, 
both by law and cuſtom, permitted to mix 
without reſtraint in all the intercourſes of 


ſociety. 


Such being the circumſtances of the paſ- 
tors of the church, let the community in 
general be ſuppoſed to have been for ſome 
time in a rapidly improving ſtate of commer- 
cial proſperity ; let it alto be ſuppoſed to 
have been making no unequal progreſs in all 
thoſe arts, and ſciences, and literary produc- 
tions, which have ever been the growth of a 
poliſhed age, and are the ſure marks of a 
highly finithed condition of ſociety. It is 
not difficult to anticipate the effects likely to 
be produced on vzta/ Religion, both in the 
clergy and the laity, by ſuch a ſtate of exter- 
nal proſperity as has been aſſigned to them 
reſpeCtively. And theſe effects would be 
infallibly furthered, where the country in 
queſtion ſhould enjoy a free conſtitution of 
government. We formerly had occaſion to 
quote the remark of an accurate obierver 
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of the ſtage of human life, that a much 
looſer ſyſtem of morals commonly prevails 
in the higher, than in the middling and 
lower orders of fociety. Now, in every 
country, of which the middling claſſes are 
daily growing in wealth and conſequence, 
by the ſucceſs of their commercial ſpecula- 
tions; and, moſt of all, in a country having 
ſuch a conſtitution as our own, where the 


acquiſition of riches is the poſſeſſion alſo of 


rank and power ; with the comforts and re- 
finements, the vices alſo of the higher orders 
are continually deſcending, and a miſchiev- 
ous uniformity of ſentiments, and manners, 
and morals, gradually diffuſes itſelf through- 
out the whole community. The multipli- 
cation of great cities alſo, and above all, 


wealth of the country, of frequenting a 


ſplendid and luxurious metropolis, would 


powerfully tend to accelerate the diſconti- 
nuance of the religious habits of a purer 
age, and to accompliſh the ſubſtitution of a 
more relaxed morality. And it muſt even 
be confeſſed, that the commercial ſpirit, 
much as we are indebted to it, is not natu- 
rally favourable to the maintenance of the 
religious principle in a vigorous and lively 
{tate. 


In 


the habit, ever increafing with the increafing 


PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


In times like theſe, therefore, the ſtrict pre- 
cepts and felf-denying habits of Chriſtianity 
naturally flide into difuſe; and even among 
the better ſort of Chriſtians, are likely to be 
ſoftened, ſo far at leaſt as to be rendered 
leſs abhorrent from the general diſpoſition 
to relaxation and indulgence. In ſuch proſ- 
perous circumſtances, men, in truth, are apt 
to think very little about religion. Chriſti- 
anity, therefore, ſeldom occupying the atten- 
tion of the bulk of nominal Chriſtians, and 
being ſcarcely at all the object of their ſtudy, 
we ſhould expect, of courſe, to find them ex- 
tremely unacquainted with its tenets. Thoſe 
doctrines and principles indeed, which it 
contains in common with the law of the 
land, or which are ſanctioned by the gene- 
ral ſtandard of morals formerly deſcribed, 
being brought into continual notice and 
mention by the common occurrences of life, 
might continue to be recognized. But what- 
ever ſhe contains peculiar to herſelf, and 
which ſhould not be habitually brought into 
_ recollection by the incidents of every day, 
might be expected to be leſs and leſs thought 
of, till at length it ſhould be almoſt wholly 
forgotten. Still more might this be natural- 
| ly expected to become the caſe, if the pecu- 
larities in queſtion ſhould be, from their 
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very nature, at war with pride, and luxury, 
and worldly . the too general 
concomitants of rapidly inercaſing wealth: 
aud this would particularly happen among 
the laity ; if the circumſtance of their hay ing 
been at any time abutcd to purpotes of hypo- 
crily or fanaticitin, ſhould have prompted 
even fore of the better ditpofed of the 
clergy, perhaps from well intentioned though 
erroncous motives, to bring them forward 
icls frequently in their diſcourſes on Religion. 


When io many ſhould thus have been 
ſtraying out of the right path, tome bold re- 
former might, from time to time, be likely 
to arile, who ſhould not unjuſtly charge them 
with their deviation: but, though right per- 
haps in the main; yet deviating himſelf alto in 
an oppoſite direction, and creating diſguſt by 
his violence, or vulgarity, or abturdities, he 
might fail, except in a few inſtances, to pro- 


duce the etfect of recalling them from their 
wanderings, 


Still, however, the Divine Original of 
Chriſtianity would not be profeſſedly diſa- 
vowed; partly from a real, and more com- 
monly from a political, deference for the efia- 
bliſhed 5 but moſt of all, from the _ 
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of mankind being not yet prepared, as it 
were, to throw away the ſcabbard, and to 
venture their eternal happineſs on the iſſue 
of its falitchood. Some bolder ſpirits, in- 
deed, might be expected to deſpiſe the cau- 
tions moderation of theſe timid reaſoners, 
and to pronounce decifively, that the Bible 
was a forgery : while the generality, profeſ- 
fing to believe it genuine, ſhould, lets con- 
ſiſtently, be fatisfied with remaining igno- 
rant of its contents; and when preſſed, ſhould 
diſcover themſelves by no means to believe 
many of the moſt important particulars con- 
tained in it. 


When, by the operation of cauſes like theſe, 
any country has at length grown into the 
condition which has been here ſtated; it is 
but too obvious, that, in the bulk of the com- 
munity, Religion, already funk very low, 
muſt be haſtening faſt to her entire diſſolu- 
tion. Cauſes, energetic and active like theſe, 


3 though accidental hindrances may occaſion- 


ally thwart their operation, will not at once 
become ſluggiſh and unproductive. Their 
effect is fore; and the time is faſt approach- 
ing, when Chriſtianity will be almoſt as 
openly diſavowed in the language, as in fact 
it is already ſuppoſed to have diſappeared 


from he conduct of men; when infidehty 
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will be held to be the neceſſary ap 
of a man of faſhion, and to believe will be 


deemed the indication of a feeble mind and 


a contracted underſtanding. 


Something like what have been here 
premiſed are the conjectures which we 
ſhould naturally be led to form, concerning 
the ſtate of Chriſtianity in this country, and 
its probable iſſue, from conſidering her own 


nature, and the peculiar circumſtances in 


which the has been placed. That her real 
condition differs not much from the reſult of 
this reaſoning from probability, muſt, with 
whatever regret, be confeſſed by all who take 
a careful and impartial furvey of the actual 
ſituation of things among us. But our hy- 
pothetical delineation, if juſt, will have ap- 
proved itſelf to the reader's conviction, as 
we have gone along, by ſuggeſting its arche- 
types; and we may therefore be ſpared the 
painful and invidious taſk of pointing out, in 
detail, the ſeveral particulars wherein our 
ſtatements are juſtified by facts. Every where 
we may actually trace the effects of increaſ- 
ing wealth and luxury, in baniſhing one by 
one the habits, and new- modelling the phraſe- 
ology, of ſtricter times; and in diffuſing 
throughout the middle ranks thoſe relaxed 
morals and diſſipated manners, which were 
| + formerly 
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formerly confined to the higher claſſes of 
ſociety, We meet, indeed, with more re- 
fnement, and more generally with thoſe 
amiable courteſies which are its proper fruits: 
thoſe vices alſo have become leſs frequent, 
which naturally infeſt the darkneſs of a ruder 
and leſs poliſhed age, and which recede on 
the approach of light and civilization: 
Defluxit numerus Saturnius, & grave virus 
Munditiz pepulere: 

But with theſe groſſneſſes, Religion, on the 
other hand, has alſo dechned; God is forgot- 
ten; his providence is exploded; his hand 
is lifted up, but we ſee it not; he multiplies 
our comforts, but we are not grateful; he 
viſits us with chaſtiſements, but we are not 
contrite. The portion of the week ſet apart 
to the ſervice of Religion we give up, with- 
out reluctance, to vanity and diſſipation. 
And it is much if, on the periodical re- 


turn of a day of national humiliation, hav- 


ing availed ourſelves of the certainty of an 
interval from public buſineſs to ſecure a 
meeting for convivial purpoſes ; we do' not 
inſult the Majeſty of Heaven by feaſting and 
jollity, and thus deliberately diſclaim our 
being included in the folemn ſervices of this 
kaſon of penitence and recollection Faq. 

But 


(a) The author here alludes to what happened within his 
eun knowledge; and he has been aſſured by others, on 


whoſe 
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But when there is not this open and 
ſhameleſs diſavowal of Religion, few traces 
of it are to be found. Improving in almoſt 
every other branch of knowledge, we have 


become leſs and lets acquainted with Chriſti- 


anity. Ihe preceding chapters have pointed 
out, among thoſe who believe themſelves to 
be orthodox Chriſtians, a deplorable igno- 
rance of the Religion they profeſs, an utter 
forgetfulneſs of the peculiar doctrines by 
which it is characterized, a diſpoſition to 
regard it as a mere ſyſtem of ethics, and, 
what might ſeem an inconſiſtency, at the 
ſame time a moſt inadequate idea of the 


whoſe teſtimony he can rely, of ſeveral ſimilar inftances, 
But to prevent miſconſtruction as to the incident which 
mainly gives riſe to the remark, he thinks it neceſſary to 
declare, that the account, which appeared in ſome of the 
news-papers, .of an entertainment having been given by 
Mr. Pitt on the Faſt Day, is untrue; and he is glad of 
the opportunity, which the mention of this ſubject affords 
him, of contradicting a ſtatement which he can poſitively 
affirm to have been falſe, This is one of the many in- 
ſtances which ſhould enforce on the readers of news-pa- 
pers, the duty of not ba/iily giving credit to reports to the 
diftadvantage of azz man, of any party. A perſon in a pub- 
lic ſtation muſt often acquieſce under the groſſeſt calum- 
nies; unleſs he will undertake the vain and endleſs taſk 
of contradicting all the falſchoods which prejudice may 
conceive, and malignity propagate againſt him.—T hg. 


writer may perhaps exprefs himſelf with the more feeling 


on this ſubject ; becauſe he has often been, and, indeed, at 
this very moment is, in thec:rcumitances which he has ſtated, | 
nature 
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nature and ſtrictneſs of its practical princi- 
ples. This declenſion of Chriſtianity into a 
mere ſyſtem of ethics, may partly be ac- 
counted for, as has been lately ſuggeſted; by 
conſidering the corruption of our nature, what 
Chriſtianity is, and in what circumſtances ſhe 
has been placed in this country. But it has' 
alſo been contiderably promoted by one pe- 
culiar cauſe, on which, for many reaſons, it 
may not be improper to dwell a little more 
particularly, 


Chriſtianity in its beſt days (for the credit 
of our repreſentations let this be remember- 
ed, by thoſe who object to our ftatement as 
auſtere and contracted) was fuch as it has 
been delineated in the preſent work. This 
was the Religion of the moſt eminent Re- 
formers, of thofe bright ornaments of our 
country who ſuffered martyrdom under queen 
Mary; of their ſucceſſors in the times of 
Elizabeth; in thort of all the pillars of our 
Proteſtant church; of many of its higheſt 
dignitaries; of Davenant, of Hall, of Rey- 
nolds, of Beveridge, of Hooker, of Andrews, 
of Smith, of Leighton, of Uſher, of Hopkins, 
ot Baxter /, and of many others of ſcarcely 
| inferior 


(a) I muſt beg leave to claſs among the brighteſt orna- 
ments ofthe Church of Enyland, this great man, who with his 
brethren 
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inferior note. In their pages the pecuhar 
doctrines of Chriſtianity were every where 
viſible, and on the deep and ſolid baſis of theſe 
doctrinal truths were laid the foundations of a 
ſuperſtructure of morals proportionably broad 
and exalted, Of this fact their writings ſtill 


extant are a deciſive proof: and they who may 


want leiſure, or opportunity, or inclination, 


for the peruſal of theſe valuable records, 
may fatisfy themſelves of the truth of the 
aſſertion, that, ſuch as we have ſtated it, was 
the Chriſtianity of thoſe times, by conſulting 
our Articles and Homilies, or even by care- 
fully examining our excellent Liturgy, But 
from that tendency to deterioration lately 
noticed, theſe great fundamental truths be- 
gan to be ſomewhat leſs prominent in the 
compoſitions of many of the leading divines 
before the time of the civil wars. During 
that period, however, the peculiar doctrines 


brethren was ſo ſhamefully ejected from the church in 1666, 
in violation of the royal word, as well as of the clear prin- 
ciples of juſtice. With his controverſial pieces I am little 
acquainted: but his practical writings, in four maſſy folios, 
are a treaſury of Chriſtian wiſdom; and it would be a molt 
valuable ſervice to mankind to reviſe them, and perhaps to 
abridge them, ſo as to render them more ſuited to the taſte of 
modern readers. This has been already done in the caſe of 
his Dying Thoughts, a beautiful little piece, and of his Saints 
Re ſt. His Life alſo, written by himſelf, and in a ſeparate 
volume, contains much uſeful matter, and many valuable 
particulars of the hiſtory of the times of Charles I. Crom- 
well, &c. &c. 

of 
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of Chriſtianity were grievouſly abuſed by 
many of the ſectaries, who were foremoſt in 
the commotions of thoſe unhappy days; who, 
while they talked copiouſly of the free grace 
of Chriſt, and the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, were by their lives an open ſcandal 
to the name of Chriſtian a/. 


(a) Let me by no means be underſtood to cenſure all the 
ſectaries without diſcrimination. Many of them, and ſome 
who by the unhappy circumſtances of the times became 
objects of notice in a political view, were men of great eru- 
dition, deep views of Religion, and unqueſtionable piety : 
and though the writings of the puritans are prolix, and, ac- 
cording to the faſhion of their age, rendered rather perplexed 
than clear by multiplied diviſions and ſubdiviſions; yet they 
are a mine of wealth, in which any one who will ſubmit to 
ſome degree of labour will find himſelf well rewarded for 
his pains. In particular the writings of Dr. Owe, Mr. 
Hows, and Mr. FLAvELL, well deſerve this character: of 
the firſt mentioned author, there are two pieces which I 
would eſpecially recommend to the reader's peruſal, one, 
on Heavenly Mindednefs, abridged by Dr. Mayo; the 
other, on the Mortification of Sin in Believers. While I 
have been ſpeaking in terms of ſuch high, and, I truſt, ſuch 
juſt eulogium of many of the teachers of the Church of 
England; this may not be an improper place to expreſs the 
high obligations which we owe to the Diſſenters, for many 
excellent publications, Of this number are Dr. Evaxs's 
Sermons on the Chriſtian Temper; and that moſt uſeful book, 
the Riſe and Progreſs of Religion in the Soul, by Dr. Dop- 
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DRIDGE; alſo, his Life, by Ox ron, and Letters; and two 


volumes of Sermons, one on Regeneration, the other on the 
Power and Grace of Chriſt: May the writer be permitted 
to embrace this opportunity of recommending two volumes, 
publiſhed ſeparately, of Sermons, by the late Dr. WIr RER- 
oO, Preſident of the College of Ney Jerſey. 
Towards 
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Towards the cloſe of the laſt century, the 
divines of the eſtabliſhed Church (whether 
it aroſe from the obſcurity of their own 
views, or from a ſtrong impreſſion of former 
abuſes, and.ot the evils which had refulted 
from them) began to run into a difterent error, 
They profeſſed to make it their chief object to 
inculcate the moral and practical precepts of 
Chriſtianity, which they conceived to have 
been before too much neglected; but without 
fufficiently maintaining, often even without 
juſtly laying the grand foundation, of a ſin- 
ner's acceptance with God; or pointing out 
how the practical precepts of Chriſtianity 
crow out of her peculiar doctrines, and are 
inſeparably connected with them {a}. By 
this fatal error, the very genius and cflential 
nature of Chriſtianity imperceptibly under- 
went a change. She no longer retained her 
peculiar characters, or produced that appro- 
priate frame of ſpirit by which her followers 
had been characterized. Facilis deſcenſus. 


The example thus ſet was followed during 


the preſent century, and its effect was aided 
by various caufes already pointed out. 
In addition to theſe, it may be proper to 


mention as a cauſe of powerful operation; that 


for the laſt fifty years the preſs has tcemed 


(a) Vide Section vi. of the ivth Chapter, where we 
have expreſsly and fully treatce of this moſt important truth. 
with 
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with moral eſſays, many of them pubhſhed 
periodically, and molt extenſively circulated; 
whggh, being conſidered either as works of 
mere entertainment, or, in which at leaſt 
entertainment was to be blended with in- 
ſtruction, rather than as religious picces, 
were kept free from whatever might give 
them the air of ſermons, or cauſe them to 
wear an appearance of ſeriouſneſs, incon- 
ſiſtent with the idea of relaxation. But in 
this way the fatal habit, of conſidering Chrit- 
tian morals as diſtinct from Chriſtian doc- 
trines, inſenſibly gained ſtrength. Thus the 
peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity went more 
and more out of tight; and, as might naturally 
have been expected, the moral ſyſtem itſelf 
allo began to wither and decay, being robbed 
of that which ſhould have ſupplicd it with 
life and nutriment. At length, in our own 
days, theſe peculiar doctrines have almoſt 
altogether vaniſhed from the view. Even 
u many ſermons, as we have formerly no- 
ticed, ſcarcely any traces of them are to be 
found. | 


But the degree of neglect into which 
tacy are really fallen, may perhaps be ren- 


| dered ſtill more manifeſt by appealing to 
mother criterion. There is a certain claſs 
of publications, of-which it. is the object to 
| give 
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cnar. give us exact delineations of life and man- 


vi. ners: and when theſe are written by authors 
of accurate obſervation and deep know 


of human nature; (and many ſuch there have 
been in our times) they furniſh a more faith- 
ful picture, than can be obtained in any other 
way, of the prevalent opinions and feelings 


of mankind. It muſt be obvious that novels 


are here alluded to. A careful perufal of 
the moſt celebrated of theſe pieces would 
furniſh a ſtrong confirmation of the appre- 
henſion, ſuggeſted from other conſiderations, 
concerning the very low ſtate of Religion in 
this country; but they would ſtill more 


ſtrikingly illuſtrate the truth of the remark, 


that the grand peculiarities of Chriſtianity 
are almoſt vauiſhed from the view. In a 
ſermon, although throughout the whole of 
it there may have been no traces of theſe 
peculiarities, either directly or indirectly, the 
preacher cloſes with an ordinary form; which, 
if one were to aſſert that they were abſolutely 
omitted, would immediately be alledged m 
contradiction of the aſſertion, and may juſt 
ſerve to protect them from falling into en- 
tire oblivion. But in novels, the writer 1s 
not ſo tied down. In theſe, people of Re- 
ligion, and clergymen too, are placed in all 
poſſible ſituations, and the ſentiments and 
language deemed ſuitable to the occaſion 
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ate aſſigned to them. They are introduced en. 
inſtructing, reproving, counſelling, comfort= vt. 
ing. It is often the author's intention to 
repreſent them in a favourable point of view, 
and accordingly he makes them as well in- 
formed and as good Chriſtians as he knows 
how. They are painted amiable, benevolent, 
and forgiving; but it is not too much to ſay, 
that if all the peculiarities of Chriſtianity had 
never exiſted, or had been proved to be falſe, 
the circumſtance would ſcarcely create the 
neceſſity of altering a ſingle ſyllable in any 
of the moſt celebrated of theſe performances. 
It is ſtriking to obſerve the difference which 
there is in this reſpect in ſimilar works of 
Mahometan authors, wherein the characters, 
which they mean to repreſent in a favour- 
able light, are drawn vaſtly more obſervant 
of the peculiarities of their religion a). 


But to make an end of this diſcuſſion, con- 
cerning the degree in which the peculiarities 
of Chriſtianity have fallen into neglect, and 
concerning one of the principal of the cauſes 
which have produced it : if this be the ſtate 
of things even in the caſe of ſermons, and of 
the compoſitions of thoſe, whoſe ſphere of 
| Information muſt be ſuppoſed larger than 

4 No exceptions have fallen withi reading, 
1 a 
IF Cc C that 
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that of the bulk of mankind ; it muſt excite 
leſs wonder, that in the world in general, 


though Chriſtianity be not formally denied, 


people know little about it; and that in fact 
you find, when you come to converſe with 
them, that, admitting in terms the Divine 
Revelation of Scripture, thev are far from 
believing the propoſitions which it con- 
rains. 


It has alſo been a melancholy prognoſtic 
of the ſtate to which we are progreſſive, that 
many of the moſt eminent of the literati of 
modern times have been profeſſed unbeliev- 
ers: and that others of them have diſcover- 
ed ſuch lukewarmneſs in the cauſe of Chriſt. 
as to treat with eſpecial good will, and at- 
tention, and reſpect, thoſe men, who, by their 
avowed publications, were openly aſſailing, 
or inſidiouſly undermining the very founda- 
tions of the Chriſtian hope; confidering 
themſelves as more cloſely united to them 
by literature, than ſevered from them by the 
wideſt religious differences a. Can it then 

occaſion 

(a) It is with pain that the author finds himſelf compelled 


to place ſo great a writer as Dr. RoBerTS$0ON in this claſs. 


But, to ſay nothing of his phlegmatic account of the refor- 
mation; a ſubje& which we ſhould have thought likely to 
excite in any one, who united the character of a Chriſtian 


Divine with that of an Hiſtorian, fore warumh of piow 870 | 
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occafion ſurpriſe, that under all theſe cir- cuar. 
cumſtances, one of the moſt acute and moſt . 
forward of the profeſſed unbehevers {a} I 
ſhould appear to anticipate, as at no great 
diſtance, the more complete triumph of his 
ſceptical principles; and that another author 
of diſtinguiſhed name %%, not ſo openly pro- 
feſſing thoſe inſidel opinions, ſhould declare 
of the writer above alluded to, whoſe great 
abilities had been ſyſtematically proſtituted 
to the open attack of every principle of Reli- 
gion, both natural and revealed, (that he had 
„always conſidered him, both in his life-time 


titude for the good providence of God: to paſs over alſo 
the ambiguity, in which he leaves his readers as to his opinion 
of the authenticity of the Moſaic chronology, in his diſqui- 
fitions on the trade of India; his letters to Mr. (Iso, 
lately publiſhed, cannot but excite emotions of regret and 
ſhame in every ſincere Chriſtian. The author hopes, that 
he has ſo far explained his fentim-nts as to render it almoſt 
to remark, what, however, to prevent m ſcon- 
ſtruction, he muſt here declare, that fo far from approving, 
he muſt be underſtood decidedly to condemn, a hot, a conten- 
tious, much more an abuſive manner of oppoſing or of 
ſpeaking of the aſſailants of Chriſtianity. "The Apoſtle's di- 
rection in this reſpect cannot be too much attended to. 
© The ſervant of the Lord muſt not ſtrive; but be gentle 
© unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekneſs inſtruct- 
ing thoſe that oppoſe themielves: if God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the | 
© truth.” (2 Timothy, ii. 24, 25.) : 
(a) Mr. Hume. | 
(3) Vide Dr. A. Smith's Letter to W. Strahan, Eſq. 
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nir. © and fincehis death, as approaching as nearly 


VI. 


« to the idea of a perfectly wiſe and virtuous 


„ man, as perhaps the nature of human frailty 


« will permit!“ 


Can there then be a doubt, whither tends 
the path in which we are travelling, and 
whither at length it muſt conduct vs? If any 
ſhould hefitate, let them take a leſſon from 
experience. In a neighbouring country, ſeve- 
ral of the ſame cauſes have been in action; 


and they have at length produced their full 


effect. Manners corrupted, morals depraved, 
diſhpation predominant, above all, Religion 
diſcredited, and infidelity grown into repute 
and fathion /a), terminated in the public diſ- 


avowal of every religious principle, which 


had been uſed to attract the veneration of 
mankind. The repreſentatives of a whole 


nation publicly witneſſing, not only without 
horror, but, to ſay the leaſt, without diſappro- 


bation, an open unqualified denial of the very 
exiſtence of God; and at length, as a body, 
withdrawing their allegiance from the Ma- 
jeſty of Heaven. 


(a) What is here ſtated muſt be acknowledged by all, br 
their political opinions concerning French events what they 
may; and it makes no difference in the writer's view of the 
ſubject, whether the ſtate of morals was or was not, quite, 
or nearly, as bad, before the French revolution. BY 

re 
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There are not a few, perhaps, who may have cp. 
witneſſed with apprehenſion, and may be a. 
ready to confeſs with pain, the gradual de- N 
clenfion of Religion; but who at the fame has he 
time may conceive that the writer ＋ 
tract is diſpoſed to carry things too far. They and ns dan 

may even allege, that the degree of Religion 1 
for which he contends is inconſiſtent with =" 2p 
the ordinary buſineſs of life, and with the goon, . 
well-being of ſociety; that if it were generally 
to prevail, people would be wholly engroſſed 
by Religion, and all their time occupied by 
prayer and preaching. Men not being fuffi- 
ciently intereſted in the purſuit of temporal 
objects, agriculture and commerce would 
decline, the arts would languiſh, the very 
duties of common life would be neglected; 
and, in ſhort, the whole machine of civil ſo- 
eiety would be obſtructed, and ſpeedily ſtop- 
ped. An opening for this charge is given 
by an ingemous writer {a} alluded to in an 
early period of our work; and is even ſfome- 
what countenanced by an author ſince re- 
ferred to, from whom ſuch a ſentiment juſtly 
excites more ſurpriſe 7%. 


In reply to this objection it might be Thecharge. 
urged, that though we ſhould allow it for a 
(a) SoauE JEXYNS, (b) PaLsY's Evidence. 

--EEY moment 
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moment to be in a confiderable degree well 
ſounded, yet this admiffion would not warrant 
the conclnfon intended to be drawn from it. 


The queſtion would ſtill remain, whether our 


repreſentation of what Chriſtianity requires 


be agreeable to the word of God ? For if it 


be, ſurely it muſt be confeſſed to be a matter 
of ſmall account to ſacriſice a little worldly 
comfort and proſperity, during the ſhort ſpan 
of our exiſtence in this life, in order to ſecure 
a crown of eternal glorv, and the enjoyment 
of thoſe pleaſures which are at God's right 
hand for evermore ! It might be added alto, 
that our bleſſed Saviour had fairly declared, 
that it would often be required of Chriſtians 
to make ſuch a ſacrifice; and had forwarned 
us, that, in order to be able to do it with 
cheerfulneſs whenever the occaſion ſhould 
arrive, we muſt habitually fit looſe to all 
worldly poſſeſſions and enjoyments. And 
it might farther be remarked, that though it 
were even admitted, that the general prevalence 
of vital Chriſtianity ſhould ſomewhat interfere 
with the views of national wealth and ag- 
grandiſement; yet that there is too much reaſon 
to believe that, do all we can, this general pre- 
valence needs not to be apprehended, or, to 
ſpeak more juſtly, could not be hoped for. 


But indeed the objection on which we have 


now 
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now been commenting, is not only ground- 
leſs, but the very contrary to it is the truth. 
If Chriſtianity, ſuch as we have repreſented 
it, were generally to prevail; the world, from 
being ſuch as it is, would become a ſcene of 
general peace and proſperity ; and abating the 
chances and calamities “ which fleth is inſe- 
% parably heir to, would wear one unwearied 
face of complacency and joy, 


On the firſt promulgation of Chriſtianity, 
it is true, fome of her early converts ſeem to 
have been in danger of to far miſtaking the 
genius of the new Religion, as to imagine 
that in future they were to be diſcharged 
from an active attendance on their ſecular 
affairs. But the Apoſtle moſt pointedly 
guarded them againſt ſo grots an error, and 
expreſsly and repeatedly enjoined them to 
perform the particular duties of their ſeveral 
ſtations with increaſed alacrity and fidelity, 
that they might thereby do credit to their 
Chriſtian profeſſion. This he did, at the ſame 
time that he preſcribed to them that predomi- 
nant love of God and of Chriſt, that heavenly- 
mindedneſs, that comparative indifference to 
the things of this world, that earneſt endeavour 
after growth in grace and perfection in holi- 
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neſs, which have already been ſtated as the 
eſſential characteriſtics of real Chriſtianity, 
It cannot therefore be ſuppoſed by any who 
allow to the Apoſtle even the claim of a con- 
ſiſtent inſtructor, much leis by any who ad- 
mit his Divine authority, that theſe latter 
precepts are incompatible with the former. 
Let it be remembered, that the grand charac- 
teriſtic mark of the true Chriſtian, which has 
been inſiſted on, is hrs deſiring to pleaſe God 
in all his thoughts, and words, and actions; to 
take the revealed word to be the rule of his 
belief and practice; to let his light fhune 
„ before men; and in all things to adorn the 
doctrine which he profeſſes. No calling is 
proſcribed, no purſuit is forbidden, no ſcience 
or art, no pleafure is difallowed, which is re- 
concilable with this principle. It muſt in- 
deed be confeſſed that Chriſtianity would not 
favour that vehement and inordinate ardour 
in the purſuit of temporal objects, which tends 
to the acquiſition of immenſe wealth, or of 
widely ſpread renown : nor 1s it calculated 
to gratify the extravagant views of thoſe miſ- 
taken politicians, the chief object of whoſe 


admiration, and the main ſcope of whole 
endeavours for their country, are, extended 
dominion, and commanding power, and unri- 
valled affluence, rather than thoſe more ſolid 
advantages 
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advantages of peace, and comfort, and ſecuri- 
. Theſe men would barter comfort for 
greatneſs. In their vain reveries they forget 
that a nation conſiſts of individuals, and that 
true national proſperity is no other than the 
multiplication of particular happineſs. 


But in fact, fo far is it from being true that 
the prevalence of real Religion would produce 
a ſtagnation in life; that a man, whatever 
might be his employment or purſuit, would be 


furniſhed with a new motive to profecute it 


with alacrity, a motive far more conſtant and 
vigorous than any human proſpects can ſup- 
ply: at the ſame time, his folicitude being not 
ſo much to ſucceed in whatever he might be 
engaged in, as to act from a pure principle 
and leave the event to God; he would not 
be liable to the ſame diſappointments, as men 
who are active and laborious from a defire 
of worldly gain or of human eſtimation. 
Thus he would poſſeſs the true ſecret of a 
life at the ſame time uſeful and happy. 
Following peace alſo with all men, and look- 
ing upon them as members of the fame fa- 
mily, entitled not only to the debts of juſtice, 
but to the leſs definite and more liberal claims 
of fraternal kindneſs; he would naturally be 
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reſpected and beloved by others, and be in 
himſelf free from the annoy ance of thoſe bad 
paſſions, by which they who are actuated by 
worldly principles are ſo commonly corroded. 
I any country were indeed filled with men, 
each thus diligently diicharging the duties of 
his own ſtation without breaking in upon the 
rights of others, but on the contrary endea- 
vouring, ſo far as he might be able, to forward 
their views and promote their happineſs ; 
all would be active and harmonious in the 
goodly frame of human ſociety. There 
would be no jarrings, no diſcord. The whole 
machine of civil life would work without 
obſtruction or diforder, and the courſe of its 
movements would be like the harmony of 


the ſpheres. 


Such - would be the happy ſtate of a truly 
Chriſtian nation within itſelf. Nor would 


its condition with regard to foreign coun- 


tries form a contraſt to this its internal com- 
fort. Such a community, on the contrary, 
peaceful at home, would be reſpected and 
heloved abroad. Genera! integrity in all 
its dealings would inſpire univertal con- 
hdence : differences between nations com- 


monly arife from mutual injurics, and ſtill 
more from mutual jealouſy and diſtruſt. Of 


the 
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the former there would be no longer any 
ground for complaint; the latter would find 
nothing to attach upon. But if, in ſpite of 
all its juſtice and forbearance, the violence 
of ſome neighbouring ſtate ſhould force it 
to reſit an unprovoked attack, (tor hoſtilities 
ſtrictly defenfive are thoſe only in which it 
would be engazed) its domeſtic union would 
double its national force; while the con- 
ſciouſneſs of a good cauſe, and of the general 
favour of Heaven, would invigorate its arms 
and inſpirit its efforts. 


It is indeed the poſition of an author, 
to whom we have had frequent occaſion to 
refer, and whoſe love of paradox has not ſel- 
dom led him into error, that true Chriſ- 
tianity is an enemy to patriotiſm. If by 
patriotiſm be meant that miſchievous and 
domineering quality, which renders men ar- 
dent to promote, not the happineſs, but the 
aggrandiſement of their own country, by the 
oppreſſion and conqueſt of every other; to 
fuch patriotiſm, fo generally applauded in 
the Heathen world, that Religion muſt 
be indeed an enemy, whoſe foundation is 
— and whoſe compendious character is 

peace, — and good will towards men.” But 
if by patriotiſm be underſtood that qua- 
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lity which, without ſhutting up our philan- 
thropy within the narrow bounds of a ſingle 
kingdom, yet attaches us in particular to the 
country to which we belong; of this true 
patriotiſm, Chriſtianity is the moſt copious 
ſpurce, and the fureſt preſervative. The 
contrary opinion can indeed only have ariſen 
from not conſidering the fulneſs and univer- 
fality of our Saviour's precepts. Not like 
the puny productions of human workman- 
ſhip, which at the beſt can commonly ſerve 
but the particular purpoſe that they are 
ſpecially deſigned to anſwer ; the moral, as 
well as the phyſical, principles of the great 
Author of all things are capable of being 
applied at once to ten thouſand different 
uſes; thus, amidſt infinite complication, pre- 
ſerving a grand ſimplicity, and therein bear- 
ing the unambiguous ſtamp of their Divine 
Original. Thus, to ſpecify one out of the 
numberleſs inſtances which might be ad- 


duced; the principle of gravitation, while 


it is ſubſervient to all the mechanical pur- 
poſes of common life, keeps at the fame time 
the ſtars in their courtes, and tuſtains the 
harmony of world-. 


Thus alfo in the caſe before us: lociety 
conſiſts of a number of duterent Circles 


of 
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of various magnitudes and uſes ; and that Ar. 
circumſtance, wherein the principle of pa- VI. 
triotiſm chiefly conſiſts, whereby the duty of — 
patriotitm is beſt practiſed, and the happieſt 
effects to the general weal produced, is, that 
it ſhould be the defire and aim of every indi- 
dividual to fill well his own proper circle, as 
a part and member of the whole, with a 
view to the production of general happineſs. 
This our Saviour enjoined when he pre- 
ſcribed the duty of univertal love, which 15 
but another term for the moſt exalted pa- 
triotifſm. Benevolence, indeed, when not 
originating from Religion, diſpenſes but from 
a ſcanty and precarious fund; and therefore, 
if it be liberal in the cate of tome objects, it 
is generally found to be contracted towards 
others. Men who, acting from worldly prin- 
ciples, make the greateſt ſtir about general 
phitanthropy or zealous patriotiſm, are often 
very deficient in their copduct in domeſtic 
life; and very neglectful ef the opportunities, 
fully within their reach, of promoting the 
comfort of thoſe with whom they are im- 
mediately connected. But true Chriſtian be- 
nevolence is always occupied in producing 
happineſs to the utmoſt of its power, and ac- 
cording to the extent of its ſphere, be it 
larger or more limited; it contracts itſelf to 
the 
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the meaſure of the ſmalleſt; it can expand 


4tfelf to the amplitude of the largeſt. It 
reſembles majeſtic rivers, which are poured 


from an unfailing and abundant ſource. Si- 
lent and peaceful in their outſet, they begin 
with diſpenſing beauty and comfort to every 
cottage by which they pats. In their further 
progrets they fertilize provinces and enrich 
kingdoms. At length they pour theintelves 
into the ocean ; where, changing their names 
but not their nature, they viſit diſtant na- 
tions and other hemiſpheres, and ſpread 


throughout the world the expanſive tide of 


their beneficence. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that many of the good 
effects, of which Religion is productive to 
political tocieties, would be produced even 
by a falſe Religion, which ſhould preſcribe 
good morals, and ſhould be able to enforce 
its precepts by ſufficient ſanctions. Of this 
nature are thoſe effects, which depend on 
our calling in the aid of a Being who ſees 
the heart, in order to aſſiſt the weakneſs, and 
in various ways to ſupply the inherent de- 
fects of all human ju iprudence. But the 


fuperior excellence of Chriſtianity in this 
retpe&t muſt be acknowledged, both in the 


fuperiority of her moral code, and in the 
4 powerful 
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powerful motives and efficacious means 
which the furniſhes for enabling us to prac- 
tiſe it; and in the tendency of her doctrines 
to provide for the obſervance of her precepts, 
by producing tempers of mind which corre- 
ſpond with them. 


But, more than all this; it has not perhaps 
been enough remarked, that true Chrit- 
tianity, from her eſſential nature, appears 
peculiarly and poweriully adapted to promote 
the preſervation and healthfulnets of political 
communities. What 15 1n truth their grand 
malady * The aniver is ſhort ; Selfiſhneſs. 
This is that young ditcalc received at the 
moment of their birth, which grows with 
„their growth, and {trengthens with their 


ſtrength; and through which they at 


length expire, if not cut oit prematurely by 
tome external ſhock or inteſtine convulſion. 


The difeaſc of ſelſiſhneſs, indeed, aſſumes 
different forms in the different claſſes of ſo- 
ciety. In the great and the wealthy, it diſ- 
plays itſelf in luxury, in pomp and parade; 
and in all the frivolities of a fickly and de- 
praved imagination, which ſeeks in vain its 
own gratification, and 1s dead to the generous 
and energetic purſuits of an enlarged heart. 

In 
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In the lower orders, when not motionleſs 
under the weight of a ſuperincumbent de- 
fpotiſm, it manifeſts itſelf in pride, and its 
natural offspring, infubordination in all its 
modes. But though the external effects 
may vary, the internal principle is the ſame ; 
a diſpoſition in each individual to make ſelf 


the grand center and end of his defires and 


enjoyments ; to over-rate his own merits and 
importance, and of courfe to magnify his 
claims on others, and in return to under-rate 
their's on him; a diſpoſition to under-value 
the advantages, and over-ſtate the difadvan- 
tages, of his condition in life. T hence ſpring 
rapacity and venality, and ſenſuality. Thence 
imperious nobles, and factious leaders; and 
an unruly commonalty, bearing with dif- 
bevity the inconveniences of a lower ſtation, 


and imputing to the nature or adminiſtration 


ot their government the evils which neceſ- 


 farily flow from the very conſtitution of our 


ipecies, or which perhaps are chiefly the re- 
tult of their own vices and follies. The 
oppoſite to ſelfiſhneſs is public ſpirit ; which 
may be termed, not unjuſtly, the grand prin- 


ciple of political vitality, the very /fe's breath 
of ſtates, which tends to keep them active 
and vigorous, and to carry them to greatneſs 
and glory. £: > | 
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The tendency of public ſpirit, and the op- ene, 


polite tendency of ſelſiſhneſs, have not efcaped 


VI. 


the obſervation of the founders of ſtates, or © 


of the writers on government; and various 
expedients have hecn reſorted to and extolled, 
for cheriſhing the one, and for repreſſing 
the other. Sometimes a principle of inter- 


nal agitation and diſſenſion, refulting from 


the very frame of the government, has _ 
productive of the cffeck. Sparta flourithed 
for more than feven hundred years under — . 
civil inſtitutions of Lycurgus ; which guarded 
againſt the ſelſiſh principle, hy prohi hiting 
commerce, and impoling univertal poverty 
and hardſhip. The Roman commonwealth, 
in which public ſpirit was cheriſhed. an 
ſelfiſhneſs checked, by the principle of th- 
love of glory, was allo of long continuance, 
This paſfion naturally operates to prodn«.- 
an unbounded ſpirit of conqueſt, which, lc 
the ambition of the greatelt of its own het, 
was never ſatiated white any other king: Thy 
was left it to ſubdue. The principle of po- 
litical vitality, when kept alive only by mee 
like theſe, merits the defcription once given 
of eloquence: © Sicut flamma, materia alitnr, 
* & motibus excitatur, & urendo clarc{cit * 
But like eloquence, when no longer called 
into action by external cauſes, or fomente( 
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by civil broils, it gradually languiſhes. Wealth 
and luxury produce ſtagnation, and ſtagna- 
tion terminates in death. 


To provide, however, for the continuance 
of a ſtate, by the admiſſion of internal diſſen- 
ſions, or even by the chilling influence of 
poverty, ſeems to be in ſome fort ſacrificing 
the end to the means. Happineſs is the 
end for which men unite in civil ſociety; 
but in ſocieties thus conſtituted, little happi- 
neſs, comparatively ſpeaking, is to be found. 
The expedient, again, of preſerving a ſtate 
by the ſpirit of conqueſt, though even this 


has not wanted its admirers a), is not to 


be tolerated for a moment, when confidered 
on principles of univerfal juſtice. Such a 
ſtate lives, and grows, and thrives, by the 
miſery of others, and becomes profeſſedly 
the general enemy of its neighbours, and the 
{courgs of the human race. All theſe de- 
vices are in truth but too much like the fa- 
brications of man, when compared with the 


works of the Supreme Being; clumſy, yet 


— 7 
weak in the execution of their purpoſe, and 


(a) See eſpecially that great hiſtorian, FERGUSON, who, 
in his Eſſay on Civil Society, endeavours to vindicate the 
cauſe of heroiſm from the cenſure conveyed by the poet: 

« From Macedonia's madman to the Swede.” 


full 


fu 
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fall of contradictory principles and jarring cher. 


movements. 


might here enlarge with pleaſure on the 
unrivalled excellence, in this very view, of 
the conſtitution under which we live m this 
happy country; and point out how, more per- 
haps than any which ever exiſted upon earth, 
it is fo framed, as to provide at the fame 
time for keeping up a due degree of public 
ſpirit, and yet for preſerving unimpaired the 
quietneſs, and comfort, and charities of pri- 
vate life; how it even extracts from ſelſiſh- 
neſs itfelf many of the advantages which, 
under leſs happily conſtructed forms of go- 
vernment, public tpirit only can ſupply. 
But ſuch a political diſcuſſion, however grate- 
ful to a Britiſh mind, would here be out of 
place. It is rather our buſineſs to remark, 
how much Chriſtianity in every way ſets 
herſelf in direct hoſtility to ſelfiſhneſs, the 
mortal diſtemper of political communities ; 
and conſequently, how their welfare mult be 
inſeparable from her prevalence. It might, 
indeed be almoſt ſtated as the main object 
and chief concern of Chriſtianity, to root cut 
our natural ſelfiſhneſs, and to rectify the 
falſe ſtandard which it impoſes on us; wit! 
views, however, far higher than any which 
DD 2 concern 
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concern merely our temporal and focial 
well-being ; to bring us to a juſt eſtimate of 
ourſelves, and of all around us, and to a 
due impreſſion of the various claims and ob- 
ligations refulting from the different rela- 
tions in which we ſtand. Benevolence, en- 
larged, vigorous, operative benevolence, is 
her maſter principle. Moderation in tem- 
poral purſuits and enjoy ments, comparative 
indifference to the iſſue of worldly projects, 
diligence in the diſcharge of perſonal and 
civil duties, reſignation to the will of God, 
and patience under all the diſpenſations of 
his Providence, are among her daily leſſons, 
Humility is one of the ellential qualities, 
which her precepts molt directly and ſtrongly 
enjoin, and which all her various doctrines 
tend to call forth and cultivate; and humi- 
lity, as has been beiore ſuggeſted, lays the 
deepeſt and ſureſt grounds for benevolence. 
In whatever clais or order of ſociety Chrif- 
tianity prevails, ſhe ſets herſelf to rectify the 
particular faults, or, if we would ſpeak more 
diſtinctly, to counteract the particular mode 
of ſelfiſhneſs, to which that claſs is liable. 
Affluence the teaches to be liberal and bene- 
ficent ; authority, to bear its faculties with 
meekneſs, and to conſider the various cares 


and obligations belonging to its elevated fta- 


tion, 
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tion, as being conditions on which that 
ſtation is conferred. Thus, ſoftening the 
glare of wealth, and moderating the inſo- 
lence of power, the renders the inequalities 
of the ſocial ſtate leſs galling to the lower 


orders, whom alto the inſtructs, in their turn, 


to be diligent, humble, patient: reminding 
them that their more lowly path has been 
allotted to them by the hand of God; that 
it is their part faithfully to diſcharge its 
duties, and contentedly to bear its inconve- 
niences; that the prefent ſtate of things is 
very ſhort ; that the objects, about which 
worldly men conflict {o eagerly, are not 
worth the conteſt ; that the peace of mand, 
which Religion offers to all ranks indiſcri- 
mately, affords more true ſatisfaction than 
all the expentive pleaſures which are beyond 
the poor man's reach; that in this view, 
however, the poor have the advantage, and 
that if their ſuperiors enjoy more abundant 
comforts, they arc alſo expoſed to many 
es eme from which the inferior clafles 

are happily exempted ; that “ having, food 
and raiment, they ſhould be therewith con- 
tent,“ for that their ſituation in life, with 
all its evils, is better than they have de- 
ſerved at the hand of God; finally, that all 
human diſtinctions will ſoon be done away, 
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and the true followers of Chriſt will all, as 


children of the fame Father, be alike admit- 


ted to the poſſeſſion of the fame heavenly in- 
heritance. Such are the bleſſed effects of 
Chriſtianity on the temporal- well-being of 
political communities. | 


But the Chriſtianity which can produce 
effects like theſe mutt be real, not nominal, 
deep, not ſuperficial. Such then is the Reli- 
gion we ſhould cultivate, if we would rea- 
lize theſe pleaſing ſpeculations, and arreſt 
the progrets, of political decay. But in the 


_ preſent circumſtances of this country, it is a 


farther reaſon for endeavouring to cultivate 
this vital Chriſtianity, {till conſidering its et- 
fects merely in a political view, that, ac- 
cording to all human appearance, we muſt 
either have this or none: unleſs the preva- 


lence of this be in ſome degree reſtored, we 


are hkely, not only to loſe all the advantages 
which we might have derived from true 
Chriſtianity, but to incur all the manifold 
evils which would reſult from the abſence of 
all religion. 


In the firſt place, let it be remarked, that 
a weakly principle of Religion, and even 
ſoch an one, in a political view, is productive 


of 
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of many advantages; though its exiſtence 
may be prolonged if all external circum- 
ſtances favour its continuance, can hardly 
be kept alive, when the ſtate of things is fo 
unfavourable to vital Religion, as it muſt be 
confeſſed to be in our condition of ſociety. 
Nor is it merely the ordinary effects of a 
ſtate of wealth and proſperity to which we 
here allude. Much alto may juſtly be appre- 
hended, from that change which has taken 
place in our general habits of thinking and 
feeling, concerning the ſyſtems and opinions 
of former times. At a lets advanced period 
of ſociety, indeed, the Religion of the ſtate 
will be generally accepted, though it be not 
felt in its vital power. It was the Religion 
of our forefathers : with the bulk it is on 
that account entitled to reverence, and its 
authority is admitted without queſtion. The 


eſtabliſhment in which it ſubſiſts pleads the 


. ame preſcription, and obtains the fame re- 
ſpect. But in our days, things are very dif- 
terently circumſtanced. Not merely the 
blind prejudice in favour of former times, 
but even the proper reſpect for them, and 
the reaſonable preſumption in their favour, 
has abated. Still leſs will the idea be en- 
dured, of any ſyſtem being kept up, when 
the impoſture is ſeen through by the higher 
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cuar. Orders, for the take of retaining the common 


people in ſubjcction. A ſyſtern, if not ſup- 
— ported by a rcal pcituation of its truth, wall 
fall to the ground, Thus it not unfrequent- 
ly happens, that in a more advanced ſtate of 
ſociety, a religious citablihment muſt be in- 
debted tor its ſupport to that very Religion, 
which in earlier times it foſtered and pro- 
tected ; as the wenknets of tome aged mo- 
ther is juitained, and her exittence lengthen- 
ed, by the tender aſſiduities of the child 
whom the had rearcd in the helpleſſneſs of 
infancy. So in the pretent initanoe, unlets 
there be reinfuſcd into the mats of our ſo- 
cicty, ſomething of that principle, which ani- 
mated our ecclehattical fyftem in its carlier 
days, it is vain for us to hope that the eſta- 
bliſhment will very long continue: for the ano- 
maly will not much longer be borne, of an 
eſtabliſhment, the ac αν principles of the bulk 
of whole members, and cven tcachers, are ſo 
extremely different from thoſe which it pro- 
feiles. But in proportion as vital Chriſtia- 
nity can be revived, in that ſame proportion 
the church eſtabliſhinent is ſtrengthened ; 
for the revival of vital Chriſtianity is the 
very reinfuſion of which we have been ſpeak- 
ing. This is the very Chriſtianity on which 
our eſtabliſhment is founded; and that which 
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her Articles, and Homilics, and Liturgy, teach 
throughout. 


But if, when the reign of prejudice, and 
even of honelt prepoſſeſſion, and of grateful 
veneration, is no more (for by theſe almoſt 
any ſyſtem may generally be ſupported, be- 
fore a ſtate, having paſſed the period of its 


maturity, is verging to its decline); if there 


are any who think that a dry, unanimated 


Religion, like that which is now profeſſed 
by nominal Chrittians, can hold its place; 
much more, that it can be revived among 
the general mats of mankind, it may be af- 
firmed, that, arguing merely on human 
principles, tiev know little of human nature. 
The kind of Religion which we have re- 


commented, whatever opinion may be en- 


tertaincd concerning its truth, and to fay 
nothing of the agency of Divine Grace, muſt 
at leaſt be conceded to be the only one Which 
is at all fuitcd to make impreſſion upon the 
lower orders, by ftrongly intereſting the pa!- 
lions of the human mind. If it be thought that 
ty ſtem of ethics may regulate the conduct ut 
tne higher claſſes; tuch an one is altogether 
unſuitable to the lower, who muſt be work 
d upon by their affections, or they will not 
be worked upon at all, The ancients were 

wiſer 
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wiſer than ourſelves, and never thought of 
governing the community in general by their 
leſſons of philoſophy. Theſe leſſons were 
confined to the ſchools of the learned; while 
for the million, @ ſyſtem of Religion, ſuch 
as it was, was kept up, as alone adapted to 
their grofſer natures. If this reaſoning fail 
to convince, we may ſafcly appeal to expe- 
nience. Let the Socinian and the moral 
teacher of Chriſtianity come forth, and tell 
us what effects they have produced on the 
lower orders. They themſelves will hardly 
deny the incfficacy of their inſtructions. But, 
bleſſed be God, the Religion, which we re- 
commend, has proved its correſpondence 
with the character originally given of Chriſ- 
.anity, that it was calculated for the poor; 
by changing the whole condition of the mats 
ot fociety in many of the moſt populous diſ- 
tricts in this and other countries; and by 
bringing them from being ſcenes of almoſt 
unexampled wickednets and barbariſm, to be 
eminent for ſobriety, decency, induſtry, and, 
i ſhort, for whatever can render men uſeful 
members of civil ſociety. 


It indeed, through the bleſſing of Providence, 

4 principle of true Religion ſhould in any 
coniiderable degree gain ground, there is 16 
eſtimating the effects on public morals, and 
the 
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the conſequent influence on our political wel- 
fare. Thete effects are not merely negative: 
though it would be much, merely to check 
the farther progrets of a gangrene, which is 
eating out the very vital principles of our 
ſocial and political exiſtence. The general 
ſtandard of morality formerly deſcribed, 
would be raiſed, it would at leaſt be ſuſtained 
and kept for a while from farther depreſſion. 
The eiteem which religious characters would 
perſonally attract, would extend to the ſyſtem 
which they ſhould hold, and to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of which they ſhould be members. Theſe 
arc all merely natural conſequences. But to 
thoſe who believe in a ſuperintending Provi- 
dence, it may be added, that the bleſſing of God 
might be drawn down upon our country, 
and the ſtroke of his anger be for a while 
ſuſpended. 


Let us be ſpared the painful taſk of trac- 
ing, on the contrary, the fatal conſequences 
of the extinction of Religion among us. 


Thev are indeed tuch as no man, who is ever 


fo little intereſted for the welfare of his 
country, can contemplate without the deepeſt 
concern. The very loſs of cur church 
eſtabliſhment, though, as in all haman inſti- 
tutions, ſome defects may be found in it, 
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would in itſelf be attended with the molt tfa- 
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tal conſequences. No prudent man dares 
haſtily pronounce how far its deſtruction 
might not greatly endanger our civil inſti- 
tutions. It would not be difficult to prove, 
that the want of it would alto he in the 

highett degree injurious to the cauſe of Chriſ- 
tranity; and ſtill more, that it would take away 
what appears from experience to be one of 
the moſt probable means of its revival. To 
what a degree might even the avowed prin- 
ciples of men, not altogether without Reli- 
gion, decline, when our ineſtimable Liturgy 
ſhould no longer remain in ule! a Liturgy 
juſtly ineſtimable, which continually ſets be- 
fore vs a faithful model of the Chriftian's 
belief, and practice, and language; reftrain- 
ing us, as far as reſtraint is poſſible, from 
exceſſive deviations; furniſhing us with abun- 
dant inſtruction when we would return into 
the right path; affording an advantage- 
ground of no little value, to ſuch initructors 
as ftill adhere to the good old principles of 
the Church of England; in ſhort, daily 
framing us, by prelerving a living repreſen- 
tation of the opinions and habits of better 


times, as ome hiſtorical record, which re- 


zroaches a degenerate poſterity, by exbibit- 
ing the worthier deeds of their progenitors. 
In ſuch a Rate of things, to what a depth 


public 
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public morals might fink, may be anticipated 4 ap; 


by thoſe who coniſider what would then be 


VI. 


the condition of wciety 3 who reflect how —YV 


bad principles and vicious conduct mutually 
aid each others operation, and how, in parti- 
cular, the former make ture the ground 
which the latter may have gained; who re- 
member, that in the lower orders, the ty- 
tem of honour, and the reſponſibility of 
character, arc wanting, which in the tupc- 
rior claſſes, in fore poor degree, ſupply the 
place of higher principles. It 1s well for 
the happine(s of mankind, that tuch a com- 
munity could not long tubhit. Ihe cement 
of ſocicty being no more, the ſtate would 
toon be diſſolved into individuality. 

Let it not be vainly imagined, that on: 
ſtate of civilization muſt prevent the mors! 
degeneracy here threatened. A neighbou 
mg nation has lately furnifhed a lamenta':i- 
proof, that ſuperior poliſh and refinement 
may well conſiſt with a very large meafure ot 
depravity. But to appeal to a ſtill more de 
eiſive inſtance: it may be {cen in the hiſtory 0» 
the latter years of the moſt celebrated of t. 
Pagan nations, that the higliett degrees ui 
civilization and retiacment arc by no mea 
ufeparaile from the moſt ſhocking depravit» 
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en ar. of morals. The fact is certain, and the ob- 


vi. 


vious inference with regard to ourſelves can- 


— not be denied. The cauſe of this ſtrange 


* 


non, (ſuch it really appears to our 
view) for which the natural corruption of 
man might hardly ſeem to account ſufficiently, 
has been explained by an infpired writer. 
Speaking of the moſt poliſhed nations of 
antiquity, he obſerves ; © Becauſe when they 
© knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
and were not /o/:c:tous {a} to retain him in 
& their knowledge, he gave them over to a 
© reprobate mind.“ Let us then beware, 
and take warning from their example : let 
us not ſuffer our ſelf love to beguile us: let 
us not vainly perſuade ourſelves, that al- 
though proſperity and wealth may have 
cauſed us to relax a little too much, in thoſe 
more ſerious duties which regard our Maker, 
vet that we ſhall ſtop where we are ; or, at 
leaſt, that we can never ſink into the ſame 


| ſtate of moral depravation. Doubtleſs we 


ſhould fink as low, if God were to give us up 
alſo to our own imaginations. And what 
ground have we to think he will not? If we 
would reaſon juſtly, we ſhould not compare 


(a) Such ſeems to be the juſt rendering of the word 
which our Teſtament tranſlates, & did not like to retain God 
“ in their knowledge.” 


ourſelves 
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ourſelves with the ſtate of the Heathen world 
when at its worſt ; but with its ſtate at that 
period, when, for its forgetfulneſs of God. 
and its ingratitude towards him, it was fut- 
fered to fall, till at length it reached that 
worſt, its ultimate point of depreſſion. The 
Heathens had only reafon and natural con- 
ſcience to direct them: we enjoy, ſuperadded 
to thete, the clear light of Goſpel revelation, 
and a diſtin declaration of God's dealings 
with them, to be a leſſon for our inſtruction. 
How then can we but believe that if we, en- 
joying advantages ſo much ſuperior to their's, 
are alike forgetful of our kind Benefactor, we 
alſo thall be left to ourſelves ? and if ſo left, 
what reaſon can be aſſigned why we ſhould 
not fall into the ſame enormities * 


What then is to be done? The inquiry is 
of the firſt importance, and the general anſwer 
to it is not difficult. — The cauſes and nature 
of the decay of Religion and morals among 
us ſufficiently indicate the courſe, which, on 
principles of ſound policy, it is in the higheſt 
degree expedicnt for us to purtue. The diſ- 
temper of which, as a community, we are 
lick, thould be conlidered rather as a moral 
than a political malady. How much has 
this been forgotten by the diſputants of mo- 
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dern times! and accordingly, how tranſient 


may be expected to be the good effects of the 
beſt of their publications! We ſhould endea- 


vour to tread back our ſteps. Every effort 


ihould be uſed to -raile the deprefied tone of 


public morals. this is a duty particularly 
incumbent on all who are in the higher walks 
of life; and it is impoſſible not to acknow- 
ledge the obligations, which in this reſpect we 
owe as a nation, to thole exalted characters, 


whom God in his undeſerved mercy to us 


ſtill ſuffers to continue on the throne, and 
who ſet to their ſubjects a pattern of decency 


and moderation rarely ſcen in their elevated 
ſtation. 


But every perſon of rank, and fortune, and 
abilities, ſhould endeavour in like manner 
to exhibit a ſimilar example, and recommend 
it to the imitation of the circle in which he 
moves. It has been the opinion of ſome well- 
meaning people, that by giving, as far as they 
poſſibly could with innocence, into the cut- 
toms and practices of irreligious men, they 


might ſoften the prejudices too frequently 


taken up againſt Religion, of its being an 
auſtere gloomy ſervice; and thus ſecure a 
previous favourable impreſſion againſt any 
time, when they might have an opportunity | 

Ot 
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of explaining or enforcing their ſentiments. 
This is always a queſtionable, and, it is to be 
feared, a dangerous policy. Many miſchiev- 
ous conſequences neceflarily reſulting from 
it might eaſily be enumerated. But it is a 
policy particularly unſuitable to our inconfide- 
rate and diſſipated times, and to the lengths 
at which we are arrived. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, the moſt likely means of producing 
the revulſcon which is required, muſt be 
boldlv to proclaim the diſtinction between 
the adherents of“ Cod and Baal.“ The ex- 
pediency of this conduct in our preſent fitua- 
tion is confirmed by another conſideration, to 
which we have before had occaſion to refer. 
It is this—that when men are aware that 
ſomething of difficulty is to be effected, their 
ſpirits rife to the level of the encounter ; they 
make up their minds to bear hardſhips and 
brave dangers, and to perſevere in ſpite of fa- 
tigueand oppoſition : whereas in a matter which 
is regarded as of eaty and ordinary operation, 
they are apt to ſlumber over their work, and 
to fail in what a ſmall effort might have 
been ſufficient to accompliſh, for want of 
having called up the requiſite degree oi ener- 
gy and ſpirit. Conformably to the principle 
which is hereby ſuggeſted, in the cucum- 
ſtances in which we are placed, the line of 
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enar. demarcation between the friends and the 


VT. 
Aarne 


enemies of Religion ſhould now be made 
clear; the ſeparation ſhould be broad and ob- 
vious. Let him then, who withes well to his 
country, no longer hefitare what courſe of 
conduct to purſue. The queſtion now is not, 
in what liberties he might warrantably in- 
dulge bimielf in another ſituation? but what 
are the reſtraints on himfelf which the exi- 
gencies of the preſent times render it advil- 
able for him to impoſe? Circumſtanced as 
we now are, it is more than ever obvious, that 


. the beit man is the trueſt patriot. 


Nor is it only by their per{onal conduct, 
(though this mode will always be the moſt 
ef*:cacious) that nen of wthority and intlu- 

nee may promote the caute of good morals, 
Let them in their ſeveral ſtations encourage 
virtue and difountenauce vice in others. 
It them entorce the laves hy which the wit 
dem of our torefathgrs bas guarded againſt 
the groſſer int traction of morals; and congre- 
wlate themſelves, that in a leading ſituation 
on the bench of juſtice there is placed a man 
who, to his honour be it pc ken, is well diſ- 
poted to aſſiſt their elorts e Let them 

It is a gratification to the writer's perſonal, as well 2s 
public, teeliugs to pay this tribute of te ſpect to the characies 
of Lord Chief Juſtice KEN VON. 
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favour and take part in any plans which 
may be formed for the advancement of 
morality. Above all things, let them endea- 
your to inſtruct and improve the riſing gene- 
ration; that, if it be poſſible, an antidote may 
be provided for the malignity of that venom, 
which is ſtoring up in a neighbouring coun- 
try. This has long been to my mind the moſt 
formidable feature of the preſent ſtate of 
things in France; where, it is to be feared, a 
brood of moral vipers, as it were, 1s now hatch- 
ing, which, when they ſhall have attained to 
their miſchievous maturity, will go forth to 


poiſon the world. But fruitleſs will be all 


attempts to ſuſtain, much more to revive, the 

fainting cauſe of morals, unleſs you can in 
ſome degree reſtore the prevalence of Evan- 
gelical Chriſtianity. It is in morals as in 
phy ſics; unleſs the ſource of practical princi- 
ples be elevated, it will be in vain to attempt 
to make them flow on a high level in their 
future courſe. You may force them for a 
while into fome conſtrained poſition, but 
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they will ſoon drop to their natural point of 


depreſſion. By all, therefore, who are ſtudious 
of their country's welfare, more particularly 
by all who deſire to ſupport our eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment, every effort ſhould be uſed to 
tevive the Chriſtianity of our better days. 
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The attempt ſhould eſpecially be made in 
the caſe of the paſtors of the Church, whoſe 
ſituation muſt reader the principles which 
they hold a matter of ſupereminent import- 
ance. Wherever theſe teachers have ſteadily 
and zcaloufly inculcated the true doCirines of 
the Church of England, the happieſt eſfects 
have commonly rewarded their labours. And 


it is worth obſerving, in the view which we 


are now taking, that theſe men, as might 
naturally be expected, are, perhaps without 
exception, friendly to our eccletiaftical and 
civil eſtabliſhments a/; and contequently, . 
that their inſtructions ond influence tend 
directly, as well as indireciiu, to the mainte- 
nance of the cauſe of order and good govern- 
ment. Nor ſhould it be forgotten by any 
who, judging with the abſtract coldnefs of 
mere politicians, might doubt whether, by 
adopting the meaſures here recommended, a 
religious warmth would not be called into 
action, which might break out into miſchiev- 
ous irregularities; that experience proves that 
an eſtabliſhment affords, from its very nature, 
the happy means of exciting a conſiderable 
degree of fervour and animation, and at the 
lame time of reſtraining them within due 

(a) This is not thrown out raſhly, but afferted cn the 
writer's on knowledge. 
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bounds. The duty of encouraging vital Re- 
ligion in the Church particularly devolves 
on all who have the ditpofal of eccleſiaſtical 
preferment, and more eſpecially on the dig- 
nitaries of the facred order. Some of theſe 
have alread» tounded the alarm; juſtly cen- 
faring the practice of ſuffering Chriſtianitx to 
degenerate into a mere ſyſtem of ethics, and 
recommending more attention to the pecu- 
liar doctrines of our Religion. In our fchools, 


in our univerſities, let the ſtudy be encouraged 


of the writings of thote venerable divines, 
who flouriſhed in the purer times of Chrit- 


tianity. Let even a confiderable proficiency 


m their writings be required of candidates for 


ordination. Let our churches no longer 
witneſs that unſeemly diſcordance, which has 
too much prevailed, between the prayers which 
precede, and the ſermon which follows, 


But it may be enough to have briefly 
hinted at the courſe of ne which, in 
the preſent circumſtances of this country, 
motives merely political ſhould prompt us to 
purtue. To all who have at heart the na- 
tional welfare, the above ſuggeſtions are ſo- 
lemnly ſubmitted. They have not been 
urged altogether a miſgivings, leſt it 
ſhould appear, as though the concern of Eter- 
E E 3 nity 
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CHAP. nity were melted down into a mere matter 


. 


of temporal advantage, or political expe- 


diency. But ſince it has graciouſly pleaſed 


the Supreme Being ſo to arrange the conſti- 
tution of things, as to render the prevalence 
of true Religion and of pure morality con- 
ducive to the well-being of ſtates, and the 
preſervation of civil order; and ſince theſe 
ſubordinate inducements are not unfrequently 
held forth, even by the ſacred writers; it 
ſeemed not improper, and ſcarcely liable to 
miſconſtruction, to ſuggeſt inferior motives 
to readers, who might be leſs diſpoſed to 
liſten to conſiderations of a higher order. 


Would to God that the courſe of conduct 
here ſuggeſted might be fairly purſued ! Would 
to God that the happy conſequences, which 
would reſult from the principles we have 
recommended, could be realized; and above 
all, that the influence of true Religion could 
be extenſively diffuſed! It is the beſt with 
which can be formed for his country, by one 
who is deeply anxious for its welfare ;— 
Lucem redde tuam, dux bone, patriz ! 
Inſtar veris enim vultus ubi tuus 


Affulſit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et ſoles melius nitent. 
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nus have we endeavoured to trace the ser. 
chief defects of the religious y ſtem of 1. 
the bulk of profeſſed Chriſtiaus in this coun- - 
try. We have pointed out their low idea of 
the importance of Chriſtianity in general ; 
their inadequate conceptions of all its leading 
doctrines, and the cfte&t hereby naturally 
produced in relaxing the ftrictnets of its prac- 
tical ſyſtem; more than all, we have remarked 
tncir grand fundamental miſconception of its 
genius and eſſential nature. Let not there- Di#rence 
fore the difference between them and true — 
behevers be confidered as a minute differ- tan, 
ence; as a quettion of forms or opinions, of the fult 
The queſtion is of the very ſubſtance of Re- — 
ligion; the difference is of the moſt ſerious 
and momentous amount. We muſt ſpeak 
out. Their Chriſtianity is not Chriſtianity. 
It wants the radical principle. It is mainly 
defective in all the grand conſtituents. Let 
them no longer then be deceived by names 
in a matter of infinite importance: but with 
| E E 4 humble 
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PRACTICAL HINTS TO 


humble prayer to the Source of all wiſdom, 
that he would enlighten their underſtandings, 
and clear their hearts from prejudice ; let 
them ſeriouſly examine by the Scripture 
ſtandard their real belief and allowed prac- 
tice, and they will become ſenſible of the 
thallowneſs of their ſcanty ſyſtem. 


If through the bleſſing of Providence on 
any thing which may have been here written, 
there ſhould be any whom it has diſpoſed to 
this important duty of felt-inquiry; let me pre- 
viouſly warn them to be well aware of our na- 
tural pronene ſs to think too favourably of our- 
felves. Selfiſhneis is one of the principal 
fruits of the corruption of human nature; and 
it is obvious that ſelfiſhneſs diſpoſes us to over- 
rate our good qualities, and to overlook or ex- 
tenuate our defects. Ihe corruption of human 
nature therefore being admitted, it follows 


undeniably, that in all our reckonings, if we 


would form a juſt eſtimate of our character, 
we muſt make an allowance for the effects 
of ſelfiſhnets. It is alſo another effect of the 
corruption of human nature, to cloud our 
moral ſight, and blunt our moral ſenſibility. 
Something muſt therefore be allowed for this 
effect like wiſe. Doubtlets, the perfect purity 
of the Supreme Being makes him ſee in us 

ſtains, 
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ſtains, far more in number and deeper in dye, SzcT. 
than we ourfelves can difcover. Nor ſhould . 
another aw eful conſideration be forgotten. 
When we look into ourſelves, thoſe fins only, 
into which we have lately fallen, are com- 
monly apt to excite any lively impreſſion. 
Many individual acts of vice, or a continued 
courte of vicious or diſſipated conduct, which, 
when recent, may have ſmitten as with deep 
remorſe, after a few months or years leave 
but very faint traces in our recollection; at 
leaſt, thoſe acts alone continue to ſtrike us 
ſtrongly, which were of very extraordi- 
nary magnitude. But the ſtrong impreſſions 
which they at firſt excited, not the faded 
images which they ſubſequently preſent to 
us, furniſh the true meaſure of their guilt : - 
and to the pure eyes of God, this guilt muſt 
always have appeared far greater than to us. 
Now to the Supreme Being we muſt believe 
that there 1s no paſt or future ; as whatever 
will be, to whatever has been, is retained by 
him in preſent and unvarying contemplation, 
continuing always to appear juſt the fame as 
at the firſt moment of its happening. Well 
may it then humble us in the ſight of that 
Being (who is of purer eyes than to behold 
* iniquity ;” to call to mind that, unleſs our of- 
fences have been blotted out by our obtaining 
an 
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an intereſt in the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, 
through true repentance and lively faith, we 
appear before him clothed with the fins of 
our whole lives, in all their original depth of 
colouring, and with all the aggravations 
which we no longer particularly remember, 


but which, in general, we, perhaps, may re- 


collect to have once ſilled us with ithame and 


confuſion of face. The writer is the rather 


deſirous of enforcing this reflection; becauſe 
he can truly declare, that he has found no 
conſideration fo efficacious in producing in 
his own mind the deepeſt telf-abaſement. 


In treating of the ſources of the erroneous 
eſtimates which we form of our religious 
and moral character, it may not, perhaps, be 
without its uſes to take this occaſion of 
pointing out tome other common ſprings of 
ſelf-deception. Many pertons, as was for- 
merly hinted, are miſled by the favourable 
opinions entertained of them by others ; 
many, it is to be feared, miſtake a hot zeal 
for orthodoxy, for a cordial acceptance of 
the great truths of the Goſpel ; and almoſt 
all of us, at one time or other, are more or 
leſs miſled by confounding the ſuggeſtions of 
the underſtanding with the impulſes of the 
will, the aſſent which our judgement gives 

| to 
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to religious and moral truths, with a hearty 
belicf and approbation of them. 


There is another frequent fource of ſelf- 
deception, which is productive of fo much 
miſchief in life, that, though it may appear to 
lead to ſome degree of repetition, it would 
be highly improper to omit the mention of 
it in this place. That we may be the better 
underſtood, it may be proper to premiſe, that 
certain particular vices, and hkewiſe that 
certain particular good and amiable quali- 
ties, ſeem naturally to belong to certain par- 
ticular periods and conditions of life. Now, 
if we would reaſon fairly in eſtimating our 
moral character, we ought to examine our- 
ſelves with reference to that particular “ fin 
* which does moſt eaſily beſet us,” not to 
ſome other fin to which we are not nearly 
fo much liable. And in like manner, on the 
other hand, we ought not to account it mat- 
ter of much ſelf-complacency, if we find in 
ourſelves that good and amiable quality which 
naturally belongs to our period or condition 
but rather look for ſome lets ambiguous ſign 
of a real internal principle of virtue. But 
we are very apt to reverſe thete rules of judg- 
ng: we are very apt, on the one hand, both 

in 
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in ourſelves and in others, to excuſe * the 
beſetting tin,” taking and giving credit for 
being exempt from others, to which we or 
they are leſs hable; and on the other hand, 
to value ourſelves extremely on our poſſeſſion 
of the good or amiable quality which na- 
turally belongs to us, and to require no more 
tatisfactory evidence of the /uffecrency at leaſt 


of our moral character. The bad effects of 


this partiality are aggravated by the practice, 
to which we are ſadly prone, of being con- 
tented, when we take a haſty view of our- 
telves, with negative evidences of our ſtate; 


thinking it very well if we are not ſhocked 


by ſome great actual tranſgreſſion, inſtead of 
looking tor the poſitive ſigus of a true Chrit- 
tian, as laid down in the holy Scripture. 


But the ſource of ſelf-deception, which it 


is more particularly our preſent object to 
point out, is a diſpoſition to conſider as a con- 
queſt of any particular vice, our merely for- 
faking it on our quitting the period or con- 
dition of life to which that vice belongs; 
when perhaps alto we ſubſtitute for it the 
vice of the new period or condition on which 
we are entering. We thus miſtake our merely 
outgrowing our vices, or our relinquithing 
them from ſome change in our worldly cir- 

cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, for a thorough, or at leaſt for a 
{ufficient, reformation. 

But this topic deſerves to be viewed a little 
more clotelv. Young people may, without 
much offence, be inconſiderate and diſſipated; 
the youth of one tex may mdulge occaſion- 
ally in licentious exceſſes; thoſe of the other 
may be ſupremely given up to vanity and 
pleaſure: yet, provided that they are ſweet 
tempered, and open, and not ditobedient to 
their parents or other ſuperiors, the former 
are deemed £5:d hearted young men, the lat- 
ter, innocent young women. Thoſe who love 
them beſt have no ſolicitude about their 
ſpiritual intereſts: and it would be deemed 
ftrangely ſtrict in themtelves, or in others, to 
doubt of their becoming more religious as 
they advance in lite; to ſpeak of them as 
being actually under the divine diſpleaſure; 
or, it their lives ſhould be in danger, to en- 
tertam any apprehenſions concerning their 
tuture deſtiny, | 


They grow older, and marry. The 
lame licentiouſneſs, which was formerly 
conſidered in young men as a venial frailty, 
8 now no longer regard in the huſband 
and the ſather as compatible with the cha- 
ractier of @ decently religious man. The 
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lauguage is of this fort; they have ſown 
their wild oats, they muſt now reform, 
and be regular.” Nor perhaps is the tame 
manifeſt predominance of vanity and diſſipa- 
tion deemed innocent in the matron : but if 
they are kind reſpectively in their conjugal and 
parental relations, and are tolerably regular 


people; and it would be altogether unnecet- 
ary ſcrupuloſity in them to doubt ot their 
coming up to the requiſitions of the divine 
law, as far as in the pretent {tate of the world 
can be expected from human frailty. Their 
hearts, however, are perhaps no more than 
before ſupremely ſet on the great work of 
their ſalvation, but are chiefly bent on in- 
creaſing their fortunes, or raiſing their fa- 
milies. Meanwhile they congratulate them- 
ſelves on their having amended from vices, 
which they are no longer ſtrongly tempted 
to commit, or their avitaming mom which 
ought not to be too conidently aiiumed as a 
teſt of the ſtrength of the religious principle, 
fince the commiſſion of them would preju- 
dice their characters, and perhaps injure 
their fortune in lue. 


Old age has at length made its advances. 


Now, if ever, we might expect that it would 


be 


and decent, they paſs for i goed ſort of 
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de deemed high time to make eternal 82 2 
things the n¹ object of attention. No tuch | 
thing! There 1s ſtill an appropriate good 
quality, the preſence of which calms the 
diſquictude, and fatisfes the requiſitions both 
of themſelves and of thoſe around them. 
It is now required of them that they ſhould 
be good natured and cheerful, indulgent to 
the trailties and tollies of the young; remem- 
bering, that when young themſelves they 
gave into the tame practices. How oppoſite 
this to that dread of tm, whick is the fure 
charaQteriſtic of the true Chriſtian ; which 
cauſes him to look bark upon the vices of 
his own youthtul duns with ſhame and ſor- 
row; and which. initead of conceding to 
young people to be wild and thoughtleſs, as 
a privilege belom ging to their age aud cir- 
cumſtances, prompts him to warn them 
againſt what had proved to himſelf matter 
of tuch bitter ret ipection! Thus, throngh- 
out che whole ©© life, iome means or other 
are deviſed for {:.fing the voice of conſeience. 
„We cry peace while there is no peace ;” 
and bot! to ourie!ics and others that com- 
placincy is furniſ zd, which ought only to 
proceed from a couicioninets of being recon- 
cil-4 Co, and a humble hope of our pot- 
ſelling his favour. 
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I know that theſe ſentiments will be term- 
ed uncharitable; but I muſt not be deterred 
by fuch an imputation. It is time to have 
done with that ſenſcleſs cant of charity, 
which inſults the underſtandings, and trifles 
with the feelings, of thote who are really con- 
cerned for the happineſs of their fellow- 
creatures. What matter of keen remorſe 
and of bitter ſelf-reproaches are they ſtoring 
up for their future torment, who are them- 
ſelves its miſerable dupes; or who, being 
charged with the office of watching over the 
eternal intereſts of their children or relations, 
ſuffer themſelves to be lulled afleep, or be- 
guiled by tuch ſhallow reatonings into ſpar- 
ing themſelves the momentary pain of ex- 
ecuting their important duty ! Charity, in- 
deed, is partial to the object of her regard; 
and where actions are of a doubtful quality, 
this partiality diſpoſes her to refer them to a 

rather than to a bad, motive. She 15 
apt alſo ſomewhat to exaggerate merits, 
and to fee amiable qualities in a light more 
favourable than that which ſtrictly belongs 
to them. But true charity is wakeful, fer- 
vent, full of ſolicitude, full of good offices, 
not to caſily ſatisſied, not to ready to believe 
that every thing is going on well as a mat- 
ter of courſe; but jealous of miſchief, apt to 
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ſuſpect danger, and prompt to extend relief. szer. 


Theſe are the 1ymptoms by which genuine re- 
gard will manifeſt itſelf in a wife or a mother, 
in the caſe of the S health of the object of 
her affections. And where there is any real 
concern for the piritual intereſts of others, it 
is characterized by the fame infallible marks. 
That wretched quality, by which the facred 
name of charity is now ſo generally and ſo 
falſely uſurped, is no other than inditterence; 
which, againſt the plaineſt evidence, or at 
leaſt where there is ſtrong ground of appre- 
henſion, is eaſily contented to believe that all 
goes well, becavic it has no anxieties to allay, 
ho fears to repreſs. It undergoes no alter- 
nation of paſſions; it is not at one time 
fluſhed with hope, nor at another chilled by 
diſappointment. 


To a conſiderate and feeling mind, there 1s 
ſomething deeply afflicting, in ſecing the en- 
gaging cheerfulneſs and cloudleſs gaicty in- 
eident to youth, welcomed as a ſufficient in- 
dication of internal purity by the delighted 
parents; who, knowing the deceitfulneſs of 
theſe flattering appearances, ſhould eagerly 
avail themſelves of this period, when once 
waſted never to be regained, of good hu- 
moured acquieſcence and dutiful docility: a 
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period when the ſoft and ductile temper of 
the mind renders it more eafily ſuſceptible 
of the impreſſions we deſire; and when, there- 
fore, habits ſhould be formed, which may aſ- 
fiſt our natural weakneſs to reſiſt the tempta- 
tions to which we thall be expoſed in the 
commerce of maturer life. This is more 
eſpecially affecting in the female tex, becauſ. 
that ſex ſeems, by the very conſtitution of 
its nature, to be more favourably difpoſer! 
than ours to the feelings and offices of Reli- 
gion; being thus fitted by the bounty of Provt- 
dence, the better to execute the 1mportan! 
taſk which devolves on it, of the education 
of our earlieſt vouth. Doubtlets, this mor: 


— 


favourable diſpoſition to Religion in the g. 
male ſex, was graciouſly deſigned allo to make 
women doubly valuable in the weddet {tate - 
and it ſeems to afford to the married man 
the means of rendering an active thare in the 
buſinefs of life more compatible, than it would 
otherwiſe be, with the livelieſt devotional feel- 
1g; that when the huſband thould return 
to his family, worn and haraſſed by worldly 
cares or profeſional labours, the wife, ha- 


| bitually preſerving a warmer and more un- 


impaired fpirit of devotion, than is perhaps 


conſiſtent with being immerſed in the buſtle 


of life, might revive his languid piety; and 
that 
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that the religious impreſſions of both might 
derive new torce and tcudernets from the 
animating 1» mpathies of conjugal affection, 
Can a more pleating* image be prefeuater] 
to a conſiderate mind, than that of a couple. 
happy in each other and in the piedges ot 
their mutual love, uniting in an act of gratc- 
ul adoration to the author of all therr mer- 
cies; recommending each other, aud the ob- 
jects of their common care, to the divine pro- 
tection; and reprethng the {olic tude of con- 
jugal and parental tenderncts by a contidins 
hope, that, through all the changes of this 
uncertain life, the Ditpoter of all things will 
atluredly cauſe all to work together for the 
good of them that love and put their truſt in 
him; and that, after this uncertain ſtate thall 
have patſed away, they thall be admitted to 
a joint participation of never ending happ:- 
nets. It is ſurely no mean or ignoble cffice 
which we would allot to the female ien. 
when we would thus commit to them the 
charge of maintaining in lively exercit2 what- 
ever emotions molt dignify and adorn human 
nature; when we would make them as it 


were the medium of our intercourſe with 


the heavenly world, the faithful repoſitories 
of the religious principle, for the benefit hott. 
of the preſent and of the riſing generation. 
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Muſt it not then excite our grief and indig- 
nation, when we behold mothers, forgetful 
at once of their own peculiar duties, and of 
the high office which Providence defigned 
their daughters to fultil; exciting, inſtead of 
endeavouring to moderate in them, the na- 
tural ſanguineneſs and inconſiderateneſs of 
youth; hurrying them night after night to 
the reſorts of diſſipation ; thus teaching them 
to deſpiſe the common comforts of the family 
circle; and, inſtead of ſtriving to raiſe their 
views, and to direct their affections to their 
true object, acting as if with the expreſs de- 
ſign ſtudiouſly to extinguiſh every ſpark of a 
devotional ſpirit, and to kindle in its ſtead an 
exceſſive love of plcature, and, perhaps, a 
principle of extravagant vanity, and ardent 
emulation ! 


Innocent young women! Good hearted voung 


men! Wherein does this goodneſs of heart and 
this zunocence appear? Remember that we 
are fallen creatures, horn in fin, and naturally 
depraved. Chriſtianity recognites no inno- 
tende or goodneſs of heart, but in the remiſ- 
ſion of ſin, and in the effects of the operation 
of divine grace. Do we find in thete young 
perſons the characters, which the holy Scrip- 
tures lay down as the only ſatisfactory evi- 
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dences of a fafe ſtate? Do we not on the 
other hand diſcover the ſpecified marks of a 
ſtate of alienation from God? Can the 
blindeſt partiality perſuade itfelf that hey 
are loving, or ſtriving “ to love God with all 
their hearts, and minds, and fouls, and 
« ſtrength?” Are Hey © ſeeking firſt the 
„kingdom of God, and his righteouſnets?” 
Are they working out their ſalvation with 
* fear and trembling?” Are they © clothed 
„with humility?” Are they not, on the con- 


trary, ſupremely given up to ſelſ- indulgence? 


Are they not at leaſt © lovers of pleature 
* more than lovers of God?” Are the offices 
of Religion 7herr ſolace or therr talk? Do 
they not come to theſe ſacred ſervices with 
reluctance, continue in them by conſtraint, 
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and quit them with gladnets* And of how. 


many of theſe perſons may it not be aftirmed 
in the ſpirit of the prophet's language: 
The harp, and the viol, the tabret and pipe, 
* and wine, are in their feaſts: but they re- 
* gard not the work of the Lord, neither 
* conſider the operation of his hands?” Are 
not the youth of one ſex often actually come 
mitting, and ſtill more often wiſhing for the 
opportunity to commit, thoſe fins of which the 
Scripture tays expre{sly, that they which 
do fuck things fha!/ noi inherit the kingdom 
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of God?” Are not the youth of the other 
mainly intent on the gratification of vanity; 
and looking for their "chief happincſs to the 
retorts of ga :icty and faſhion, to all the multi— 


plied pleatures which public places, or the 


{till nigner gratifications of more refined 
circles, can fuppts * 


And then, when the firſt ebullitions of 
vouthful warmth are over, what is their 
boaſts d reformation * They may be decent, 
ſober, uſeful, reipectable, as members of the 
community, or amiable in the relations of 
domeſtic life. But is 24rs the change of 
which the Scripture ipeaks? Hear the expreſ⸗- 
ſions which it uſes, and judge tor yourſelves 
Except a man be nm again, he cannot en- 
«* ter into the kingdom of God.” —© The old 
man is corrupt according to the deceitful 
« luſts;” an expreſiion but too delcriptive of 
the vain dchrium ot youthful diflipaticn, and 
of the falſe drearas of pleature which it in- 
ſpires ; but «© the new man is awakened 
from this fallacious eſtimate of happineſs ; 
* he is renewed in knowledge aſter the image 
% of him that created him“ “ He is . 
* after God in righteoutneſs and true holi- 
* nefs.” The perſons f whom we are ſpeak- 
ing arc no longer, indeed, fo thoughtlets, and 


wild, 
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wild, and diffipated, as formerly; ſo negli- 
gent in their attention to objects of real va- 
lac; 19 cager in the purtuit of pleaſure; fo 
prone to yield to the unpulte of appetite. 
zut this is no more than the change of winch 
4 writer of no very ſtrict caſt tpeaks, as na- 
turally belonging to their riper age: 


Converſis ſtudiis, tas, animuſyue virilis 
Q1::xrit opes, & amicitias: infervit honor : 
Commiſiſſe cavet, quod mox mutare laborct. 


Hor. 


This is a point of infinite importance: let 

it not be thought tedious to ſpend even yet 

a tew more moments in the diſcuſſion of it. 
Put the queſtion to another iſſue, and try it, 

| by appealing to the principle of hte being a 
| tate of probation; (a propoſition, indeed, 
true in a certain ſenſe, though not exactly in 
| that which is ſometimes aſſigned to it,) and 
vou will {till be led to no very different con- 
clution. Probation imphes refiſting, iu obe- 
cence to the dictates of Religion, appetites 
which we are naturally prompted to gratify, 
Young people are not tempted to be churliſh, 
intereſted, covetous; but to be inconliderate 
and diſſipated, © lovers of pleature more 
than lovers of God.” People again in 
middle age are not ſo ſtrongly tempted to 
F-F 4 be 
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be thoughtlets, and idle, and licentious. From 
exceſſes of this fort they are ſufficiently with- 
held, particularly when happily fettled in do- 


meſtic life, by a regard to their characters, by 


the reſtraints of family connections, and by a 
ſenſe of what is due to the decencies of the 
married fate. Therr probation is of another 
ſort ; they are tempted to be ſupremely en- 
groſſed by worldly cares, by family intereſts, 


by profeſſional objects, by the purſuit of 


wealth or of ambition. Thus occupied, they 
are tempted to © mind earthly rather than 
* heavenly things,” forgetting © the one 
thing needful;“ to © fet their affections” on 
temporal rather than eternal concerns, and 
to take up with © a form of godlinets,” inſtead 
of ſeeking to experience the power thereof: 


the foundations of this nominal Religion be- 


ing laid, as was formerly explained more at 
large, in the forgetfulneſs, if not in the ig- 
norance, of the peculiar doctrines of Chriſti- 
anity. Thele are the ready-made Chriſtians 
formerly ſpoken of, who confider Chriftia- 
nity as a geographical term, properly appli- 
cable to all thoſe who have been born and 
educated in a country wherein Chriſtianity 


is pꝛofeſſed; not as indicating a renewed 


nature, as expreſſive of a peculiar character, 
es its appropriate defires and averſions, 
and 
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and hopes, and fears, and joys, and ſorrows. 
To people of this deſcription, the ſolemn 
admonition of Chriſt is addreſſed; I know 
« thy works ; that thou haſt a name that 
thou liveſt, and art dead. Be watchful, 
and ſtrengthen the things which remain 
that are ready to die; for I have not found 
thy works perfect before God.“ 


If there be any one who is inclined to 
liſten to this ſolemn warning, who is 
awakened from his dream of falſe ſecurity, 
and is diſpoſed to be not only almaſt but al- 
together a Chrifttian—O ! let him not ſtifle 
or diſſipate thete beginnings of ſeriouſneſs, 
but feduloufly cheriſh them as the“ work- 
« ings of the Divine Spirit,” which would 
draw him from the broad” and crowded 
road of deſtruction into the narrow” and 
thinly peopled path“ that leadeth to life.“ 
Let him retire from the multitude—Let 
him enter into his cloſet, and on his bend- 
ed knees implore, for Chriſt's fake and in 
rehance on his mediation, that God would 
* take away from him the heart of ſtone, 
* and give him a heart of fleſn; that the 
Father of light would open his eyes to his 
true condition, and clear his heart from the 
clouds of prejudice, and diffipate the deceit- 
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ful medium of telt-love. Then let him 
carefully examine his paſt life, and his pre- 
tent courte of conduct, comparing himſelf 
with God's word: and contidering how any 
one mighit reatonably have been expected to 
conduct hin telt, to u hom the Holy Scrip— 
tures: had been viways ohen, and who had 


* 


been uied to acknowledge {cn to be the 
revelation of the will of his Creator, and 
Governor, and Supreme Benctactor ; let 
him there peruſe the awetul deuunciations 
again{t impenitent hnners; let him Jabows 
to become more and more dccp!ly unpreſſed 
with a ſenſe of his own radical blindact: 
and corruption; above all, let him tteadily 
contemplute, in all its bearings and connec- 
tions, that ſtupctdous truth, the mcarnotion 
and cru a of the only begotten Son of God, 
and the meſſage of mercy proclamed {rom tre» 
crofs to repenting lune, u. Be ve reconcil-. 
* ed unto God.” — “ Believe in the Lord 
„ Jetus Chriſt, and thou thalt be ſaved.“ 


When he fairly eftumates the guilt of fin 
by the cotitly tatisfaction which was required 
to atone for it, and the worth of his toul by 


the price which was paid tor its redemption, 


and contraſts both of theſe with his own tot- 
tin iuconſiderateneſs; when he reflects on the 
anazinsz love and pity of Chriſt, and on the 
cold 
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cold and formal acknowledgements with 
which he has hitherto returned this infinite 
obligation, making light of the precious 
blood of the Son of God, and trifling with 
the gracious 1nvitations of his Redeemer ; 
ſurely, if he be not loſt to fenfibility, mixed 
emotions of guilt, and fear, and thame, and 
remorle, and forrow, will nearly overwhelm 
his foul ; he will tmite upon his breaſt, and 
cry out in the language .of the publican, 
« God be mercitul to me a finner.” But, 
bleſſed be God, tuch an one needs not de- 
ſpair—it is to perſons in this very ſituation, 
and with theſe very feelings, that the offers of 
the Goſpel are held forth, and its promiſes 
aſſured; “to the weary and heavy laden” 
under the burthen of their tins; to them 
who thirſt for the water of life; to them 
who feel themſcives “ tied and bound by the 
chain of their ſins;““ who abhor their cap- 
tivity, and long earneſtly for deliverance. 
Happy, happy fouls! which the grace of 
God has viſited, “ has brought out of dark- 
* nels into his marvellous light, and“ from 
the power of Satan unto God.“ Caſt vour- 
ſelves then on his undeſerved mercy ; he is 
full of love, and will not ſpurn you : turren- 
der yourtelves into his hands, and ſolemnly 
retotve, through his Grace, to dedicate hence- 


forth 
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forth all your faculties and powers to his 
ſervice. 


It is your's now © to work out your own 

« ſalvation with fear and trembling,” rely- 
ing on the tdelity of him who bas promiſes 
to © work in vou both to will and to do of 
* his good plcature.”” Ever look to him for 
help: your only {afety conſiſts in a deep and 
abiding ſenſe of your own weaknets, and in 
a firm reliance on his ttrength. If you 
give all diligence,” his power is armed for 
your protection, his truth is pledged for your 
ſecurity. You are culiſted under the banner 
of Chriſt—Fear not, though the world, and 
the fleth, and the devil are ſet in array 
againſt you. —* Faithful is he that hath 
* promiſed; - be ve alſo faithtuluntodeath, 
* and he will give you a crown of life.“ — 
« He that endureth to the end, the tame 
„ ſhall be faved.” In tuch a world as this, 
in ſuch a ſtate of tocicty as ours, eſpecially it 
in the higher walks of life, you muſt be 
prepared to meet with many difficulties ;— 
arm yourſclves, therefore, in the firſt place, 
with a determined reſolution not to rate hu- 
man eitimation beyond its true value ; not 
to dread the charge of particularity, when it 
thall be neceſſary to incur it; but as was be- 
fore 
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fore recommended, let it be vour conſtant 
endeavour to retain before your mental eye, 
that bright atlemblage of 1nvrible ſpectators, 
who are the witnefles ot vour daily conduct, 
and ** to feex that honour which cometh from 
Cod.“ You cannot advance a tingle ſtep, 
t. I you are in ſome good mcature poſſeſſod of 
this comparative mitterence to the favour 
of men. We have before explained ouricives 
too clearly to render it necellary to declare, 
that no one ſhould ncedictsly affect finguia- 
ty: but to aim at incompatible advan- 
tages, to ſeek to pleate God and the world, 
where their commands are really at variance, 
is the way to be neither reſpectable, nor 
good, nor happy. Continue to be ever aware 
of your own radical corruption and habitual 
weakneſs. Indeed, if your eve; be really 
opened, and your heart truly ſoftened, © hun- 
gering and thirſting after riguteouſneſs,“ 
riſung in your ideas of true holineis, and 


proving the genuineneſs of your hope by de- | 


bring „to purity yourſelf even as God is 
« pure;” you will become daily more and 
more ſenſible of your own defects, and wants, 
and weakneſſes; and more and more im- 
preſſed by a ſenſe of the mercy and long 
ſuffering of that gracious Saviour, who 

forgiveth 
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* forgrreth all your fin, and healeth all vour 
inſirmities. 


This is the ſolution of what to a man cf 
the world might ſeem a ftrange paradox, that 
in proportion as the Chriſtian grows in grace, 
he grows alſo in humility. Humility is in- 
deed the vital principle of Chriſtianity; that 
principle by which from firſt to laſt the hves - 
and thrives, and in proportion to the growth 
or decline of which.the muſt decay or flouriſh. 
This firſt diſpoſes the ſinner in deep felt- 
abatement to accept the offers of the Gofpel; 
this, during his whole progrets, is the very 
ground and baſis of his feelings and conduct, 
both in relation to God, his fellow creatures, 
and himſelf; and when at length he thall be 
tranflated into the realms of glerv, His prin- 
ciple fhall (till tubſiſt in undiminithed force: 
Ie ſhal! “ fall down; and caſt his crown before 
the Lamb; and aſcribe bleſſing, and honour, 
< and glory, and power, to him that fitteth 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever 
* and ever.” The practical benefits of this 
habitual lowlinefs of ſpirit arc too numerous; 
and at the fame time too obvious; to require 


enumeration. It will lead you to dread the 


beginnings, and fly from the occaſions of fin; 
as that man would thun ſome infectious diſ- 
| temper, 
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temper, who ſhould know that he was pre- SECT» 


dmored to take the contagion. It will pre- 
vent a theowtfand difficulties, and decide a 
thouſand queſtions, concerning worldly com- 
phances ; by winch thote pertons are apt to 
be embarratit-d, who are not duly ſemible of 
their own excecing tratity, whote views of 
tic Chriſtian character are not tufficiently 
clevated, and who acc not enough poſleſſed 
with a continual tear of © grieving the Holy 


— 
— 


« Spirit of God,“ and of thus provoking him 


to Withdraw his gracious influence. But it 


you are really fuch as we have been deſeribing, 
ou need not be urged to tet rhe ſtandard of 
practice high, and to ſtrive after univerſal 
holineſfs. [t is the delire ot your hearts to 
act in all things with a tingle eve to the fa- 
our of God, and thus the mo!t ordinary ac- 
tons of life are ruiſed into offices of Religion. 
This is the puritying, the trantmuting prin- 


-ciple, whictk realizes the tabled touch, Which 


changes all to gold. But it belongs to this 
defire of pleating God, that we thould be 
continually ſolicitous ty diicover the path of 
duty; that we ſhould not indolently wait, 
fatisfied with not refuling occaſions of glori- 
fying God, when they are forced upon us; but 
that we ſhould pray to God for witdom and 


ſpiritual underſtanding, that we may be acute 
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in diſcerning opportunities of ſerving him in 
the world, and judicious in ſelecting and wiſe 
in improving them. Guard indeed againſt 
the diſtraction of w orldly cares; and cultivate 
heavenly mindednets. and a a ſpirit of conti- 
nual prayer, and neglect not to watch in- 
ceſſantly over the workings of your deceitful 
heart: but be active allo, and uſeful. Let 
not your precious time be waſted “ in ſhape- 
« lets idleneis; an admonition which, in our 
days, is rendered but too neceſſary by the re- 
laxed habits of perſons even of real piety: 
but witely huſband and improve this fleeting 
treaſure. Never be ſatisfied with your pre- 
ſent attainments; but © forgetting the things 
*© which are behind,” labour ſtill to © prets 
„forward“ with undiminiſhed energy, and to 
run the race that is ſet before you without 


flagging in your courſe. 


Above all, meaſure vour ptogreſs by your 
improvement in love to God and man.“ God 
is Love.” This is the facred principle, 
which warms and enlightens the. heavenly 
world, that bleſſed feat of God's viſible pre- 
ſence. There it ſhines with unclouded ra- 
diance. Some ſcattered beams of it are gra- 
cioully lent to us on earth, or we had been 
benighted and * in darkneſs and miſery; 
but 
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but a larger portion of it is infuſed into the 
hearts of the ſervants of God, who thus are 
# renewed in the divine likeneſs,” and even 
here exhibit ſome faint traces of the image 
of their heavenly Father. It 1s the principle 
of love which diſpoſes them to yield them- 
ſelves up without reſerve to the ſervice of 
him, © who has bought them with the price 
of his own blood.“ 


Servile, and baſe, and mercenary, 1s the 


notion of Chriſtian practice among the bulk 55 


of nominal Chriſtians. They give no more 
than they dare not with-hold; they abſtain 
from nothing but what they muſt not practiſe. 
When you ſtate to them the doubtful quality 
of any action, and the conſequent obligation 
to deſiſt from it, they reply to you in the very 
ſpirit of Shylock, © they cannot find it in the 
* bond.” In thort, they know Chriſtianity 
only as a ſyſtem of reſtraints. She is de- 
ſpoiled of every liberal and generous principle: 
the is rendered almoſt unfit for the focial in- 
tercourſes of life, and is only fuited to the 
gloomy walls of that cloiſter, in which they 
would confine her. But true Chriſtians con- 
ſider themſelves not as fatisfying ſome rigo- 
rous creditor, but as diſcharging a debt of 
gratitude. Their's is accordingly not the 
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ſtinted return of a conſtrained obedience, but 
the large and liberal meaſure of a voluntary 
ſervice. This principle, therefore, as was 
formerly remarked, and as has been re- 
cently obſerved of true Chriſtian humility, 
prevents a thouſand practical embarraſſments, 
by which they are continually harafled, who 
act from a leſs generous motive; and who 
require it to be clearly aſcertained to them, 
that any gratification or worldly compliance, 
which may be in queſtion, is beyond the al- 
towed boundary line of Chriſtian practice “. 
T his principle regulates the true Chriſtian's 
choice of companions and friends, where he 
is at liberty to make an option; 7/zs fills him 
with the defire of promoting the temporal 


* « Neither will I offer burnt offerings unto the Lord my 
« Goch,“ (fays David) © of that which doth colt me no- 
thing.“ 2 Sam. xxiv. 24. 

« 'They*” (the Apoſtles) & departed from the preſence of 
ce the council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to 
« ſuffer ſhame for the name of Jeſus.” Acts v. 41. See alſo 
t Theſi. i. 6. Heb. x. 34. James i. 2. 1 Peter iv. 13, 14. 

Such are the marks exhibited in Scripture of a true love 
to God: and though our regard for our common Lord is not 
put to the fame ſevere teſt, as that of the Apoſtles and firſt 
Chriſttaus was; yet, if the fame principle exiſted in us alſo, 
it would (urcly diſpoſe us to act in the /þirit of that con- 
duc; and prompt us rather to be willing to exceed in 
{If denials and jabours for Chriſt's fake, than to be 
10 tor ward as we are to complain, whenever we are called 
upon to perform or to abſtain from any thing, though 
in an inſtance ever ſo little contrary to our inclinations. 

well- 
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well-being of all around him, and ſtill more, 
with pity, and love, and anxious ſolicitude for 
their ſpiritual welfare, Ihdifference indeed 
in this reſpect is one of the ſureſt ſigns of a 
low or declining ſtate in Religion. 74 ani- 
mating principle it is, which in the true 


Chriſtian's happier hour inſpirits his devo- 


tions, and cauſes him to delight in the wor- 
ſhip of God; which fills him with conſola- 
tion, and peace, and gladnets, and ſometimes 
even enables him © to rejoice with joy un- 
ſpeakable and full of glory.” 


But this world is not his reſting place: 
here, to the very laſt, he muſt be a pilgrim 


and a ſtranger; a foldier, whoſe warfare 


ends only with life, ever ſtruggling and 
combating with the powers of darknets, and 
with the temptations of the world around 
him, and the ſtill more dangerous hoſtilities 
of internal depravitv. The perpetual viciſ- 
ſitudes of this uncertain ſtate, the peculiar 
trials and difficulties with which the lite of 
a Chriſtian is chequered, and ſtill more, the 
painful and humiliating remembrance of his 
own infirmities, teach hie to look forward, 
almoſt with outſtretched neck, to that pro- 
miſed day, when he ſhall be completely de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption, and 
ſorrow and fighing thall flee away. In the 
88 2 anticipation 
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anticipation of that bleſſed period, and com- 
paring this churliſh and turbulent world, 
where competition, and envy, and anger, and 


revenge, ſo vex and agitate the fons of men, 


with that bliſsful region where Love ſhall 
reign without diſturbance, and where all be- 


ing knit together in bonds of indiſſoluble 


Falſchood 


{ervice, 


friendſhip, ſhall unite in one harmonious 
ſong of praiſe to the Author of their common 
happinets, the true Chriſtian triumphs over 
the fear of death: he longs to realize theſe 
cheering images, and to obtain admiſſion into 
that bleſſed company. With far more juſtice 
than it was originally uſed, he may adopt 
the beautiful exclamation “ O præclarum 
illum diem, cum ad illud divinum animo- 
rum concilium cœtumque proficiſcar, atque 
ex hac turba et colluvione diſcedam!“ 


What has been now as well as formerly 
remarked, concerning the habitual feelings 
of the real believer, may ſuggeſt a reply to an 
objection common in the mouths of nominal 
Chriſtians, that we would deny men the in- 
nocent amuſements and gratifications of life; 
thus cauſing our Religion to wear a gloomy 
forbidding aſpect, inſtead of her true and na- 


tural face of cheerfulneſs and joy. This is a 


charge of ſo ſerious a nature, that although 
* | it 
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it lead into a digreſſion, it may not be im- szer. 
proper to take ſome notice of it. 1 


In the firſt place, Religion prohibits no 
amuſement or gratification which is really 
innocent. 'The queſtion, however, of its 
innocence, muſt not be tried by the looſe 
maxims of worldly morality, but by the ſpirit 
of the injunctions of the word of God ; and 
by the indulgence being conformable or not 
conformable to the genius of Chriſtianity, 
and to the tempers and diſpoſitions of mind 
enjoined on its profeſſors. There can be no 
diſpute concerning the true end of recrea- 
tions. They are intended to refreth our ex- 
hauſted bodily or mental powers, and to 
reſtore us, with renewed vigour, to the more 
ſerious occupations of life. Whatever, there- 
fore, fatigues either body or mind, inſtead of 
refreſhing them, is not fitted to anſwer the 
deſigned purpoſe. Whatever confumes more 
time, or money, or thought, than it is expe- 
dient (I might ſay zeceſſary} to allot to mere 
amuſement, can hardly be approved by any 
one, who conſiders theſe talents as precious 
depoſits for the expenditure of which he will 
have to give account. Whatever directly or 
| indireQly muſt be likely to injure the welfare 
of a fellow creature, can ſcarcely be a ſuitable 
G G 3 recreation 
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recreation for a Chriſtian, who is © to love his 
* neighbour as himſelf;“ or a very conſiſtent 
druverfion for any one, the buſineſs of whoſe 


life is to diffuſe happinets. 


But does a Chriſtian never relax? Let us 
not ſo wrong and vilify the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, as to allow for a moment that the 


ſources of innocent amuſement are fo rare, 


that men muſt be driven, almoſt by conſtraint, 
to ſuch as are of a doubttul quality. On the 
contrary, fuch has been the Crcator's good- 
neſs, that almoſt every one, both of our phy- 
ſical, and intellectual, and moral faculties (and 


the fame may be ſaid of the whole creation 


which we fee around us) is not only calculated 
to anfwer the proper cud of its being, by its 
ſubſerviency to ſome purpoſe of ſolid uſeful- 
neſs, but to be the inttrument of adminiſter- 
ing pleaſurc. 


Not content 
With every food of life to nouriſh man, 
Thou mak'ft all nature beauty to his eye 
And muſic to his car. 


Our Maker alſo, in his kindneſs, has ſo con- 
ſtructed us, that even mere viciflitude is 
grateful and refreſhing — a conſideration 
which ſhould prompt us often to ſcek, from a 
prudent 
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prudent variation of uſeful purſuits, that re- grew, 
creation, for which we are apt to reſort to f. 
what is altogether unproductive and un- © * 


fruitfal. 


Yet rich and multiplied are the ſprings of 
innocent relaxation. The Chriſtian relaxes 
in the temperate ufe of all the gifts of Pro-. 
vidence. Imagination, and taſte, and genius, 
and the beauties of creation, and the works 
of art, lie open to him. He relaxes in the 
feaſt of reaſon, in the jntercourſes of ſociety, 
in the tweets of friendſhip, in the endear- 
ments of love, in the exerciſe of hope, of 
confidence, of joy, of gratitude, of univertal 
good will, of all the henevolent and generous 
affections; which, by the gracious ordination 
of our Creator, while they diſintereſtedly 
! intend only happineſs to others, are moſt 
| 


ſurely productive to ourſelves of complacency 
| and peace, O! little do they know ot the 
true meaſure of enjoyment, who can compare 
} theſe delightful complacencies with the fri- 
volous pleaſures of diſſipation, or the coarſe 
gratifications of tentualitvy. It is no wonder, 
! however, that the nominal Chriſtian thould 
| reluftantly giveup, one by one, the pleatures of 
the world; and look back upon them, when re- 
| lnquithed, with eyes of wiſtfulneſs and regret: 
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becauſe he knows not the ſweetneſs of the 
delights with which true Chriſtianity repays 
thoſe trifling ſacrifices, and is greatly unac- 
quainted with the nature of that pleaſantneſs 
which is to be found in the ways of Re- 
ligion. 


It is indeed true, that when any one, who 
has long been going on in the groſs and un- 
reſtrained practice of vice, is checked in his 
career, and enters at firſt on a religious 
courſe, he has much to undergo. Fear, guilt, 
remorſe, ſhame, and various other paſſions, 
ſtruggle and conflict within him. His ap- 
petites are clamorous for their accuſtomed 
gratiſication, and inveterate habits are ſcarce- 
ly to be denied. He 1s weighed down by a 
load of guilt, and almoſt overwhelmed by 
the ſenſe of his unworthinefs. But all this 
ought in fairneſs to be charged to the ac- 
count of his paſt fins, and not to that of his 
preſent repentance. It rarely happens, how- 
ever, that this ſtate of ſuffering continues 
very long. When the mental gloom is the 
blackeſt, a ray of heavenly light occaſionally 
breaks in, and ſuggeſts the hope of better 
days. Even in this life it commonly holds 
true, They that ſow in tears ſhall reap in 
“ joy.“ 


Neither, 
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Neither, when we maintain, that the ways 
of Religion are ways of pleaſantneſs, do we 
mean to deny that the Chriſtian's internal 
ſtate is, through the whole of his lite, a 
ſtate of diſcipline and warfare. Several of 
the cauſes which contribute to render it lach 
have been already pointed out, tog er 
with the workings of his mind in relation 
to them: but if he has folicitudes vil 
griefs peculiar to himſelf, he has “ joys 
* alto with which a ſtranger uitermeddles 
„not.“ | 


„Drink deep,” however, or taſte not,” 
is a direction full as applicable to Religion, 
if we would find it a ſource of pleaſure, as 
it 18 to knowledge. A little Religion is, it 
muſt be confeſſed, apt to make meu gloomy, 
as a little knowledge to render them vain : 
hence the unjuſt imputation often brought 
upon Religion by thoſe, whoſe degreg of 
Religion is juſt ſufficient, by cond-mning 
their courſe of conduct, to render them un- 
eaſy; enough merely to impair the fwoetnets 
of the pleaſures of fin, and not enough i» 
compenſate for the relinquiſhment of tlliun 
by its own peculiar comforts. Thus that 
men bring up, as it were, an ill report of 
that land of promiſe, which, in truth, abo 
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cHAaP, With whatever, in our journey through lite, 


can beſt refreſh and ſtrengthen us. 


We have enumerated fome ſources of 
pleaſure which men of the world may un- 
derſtand, and muſt acknowledge to belong 
to the true Chriſtian ; but there are others, 
and thoſe of a ſtill higher clais, to which 
they muſt confeſs themſelves ſtrangers. To 
ſay nothing of a qualified, I dare not fay an 
entire, exemption from thoſe diſtracting pat- 
ons and corroding cares, by which he mutt 
naturally be haraſſed, whoſe treature is with- 
m the reach of mortal accidents ; there is the 
humble quiet-giving hope of being reconciled 
to God, and of enjoving his favour; with that 
ſolid peace of mind, which the world can 
neither give nor take away, that reſults from 
a firm confidence in the infinite witdom and 
goodneſs of God, and in the unceaſing care 
and kindneſs of a gracious Saviour: and there 
is the perſuaſion of the truth of the divine 


aſſurance, that all things ſhall work together 


for good. 


When the pulſe indecd beats high, and we 
are fluſhed with youth, and health, and vi- 
gour; when all gocs on proſperouſly, and ſuc- 
ceſs ſeems almoſt to anticipate our withes ; 

then 
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then we feel not the want of the conſola- 


tions of Religion : but when fortune frowns, 


or friends fortake us; when ſorrow, or ſick- 
neſs, or old age, comes upon us, then it is, 
that the ſuperiority of the pleaſures of Reli- 
gion is eſtabliſhed over thoſe of diſſipation 
and vanity, which are ever apt to fly from us 
when Ve are moſt in want of their aid. 
There is ſcarcely a more melancholy fight 


to a conſiderate mind, than that of an old man, 


who is a ſtranger to thoſe only true ſources of 
ſatisfaction. I low affecting, and at the fame 


time how diſguſting, 1s it to fee fuch an one 


awkwardly catching at the pleaſures of his 


younger years, which are now beyond his 


reach ; or feebly attempting to retain them, 
while they mock his endeavours and elude 
his graſp! To ſuch an one, g/oomrly indeed 


does the evening of life ſet in! All is four 


and cheerlets. He can neither look backward 
with complacency nor torward with hope: 
while the aged Chriſtian, relying on the at- 
ſured mercy of his Redeemer, can calmly 
reflect that his diſiniſſion is at hand; that his 
redemption draweth nigh: while his ſtrength 
declines, and his faculties decay, he can 
quietly repoſe himſelf on the fidelity of God: 
and at the very entrance of the valley of the 
ſhadow of death, he can lift vp an eye, dim, 
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cnae, perhaps, and feeble, yet occaſionally ſpark- 


ny —=/ 


ling with hope, and confidently looking for- 
ward to the near poſſeſſion of his heavenly 
inheritance, “to thoſe joys which eye hath 
not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
« entered into the heart of man to con- 
& cerve.” 


Never were there times which inculcated 
more forcibly, than thoſe in which we live, 
the wifdom of ſeeking a happineſs beyond the 
reach of human viciſſitudes. What ſtriking 
leflons have wwe had of the precarious tenure 
of all fublunary poſſeſſions! Wealth, and 
power, and proſperity, how peculiarly tranſi- 
tory and uncertain! But Religion diſpenſes 
her choiceſt cordials in the ſeaſons of exigence, 
in poverty, in exile, in ſickneſs, and in death. 
The eſſential ſuperiority of that ſupport which 
is derived from Religion is leſs felt, at leaſt 
it is leſs apparent, when the Chriſtian is in 
full poſſeſſion of riches, and ſplendour, and 
rank, and all the gifts of nature and for- 
tune. But when all theſe are ſwept away 
by the rude hand of time, or the rough 
blaſts of adverſity, the true Chriſtian ſtands, 
like the glory of the foreſt, erect and vigo- 
rous ; ſtripped indeed of his ſummer foliage, 
but more than ever diſcovering to the ob- 

ſerving 
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ſerving eye the ſolid ſtrength of his ſubſtan- 
tial texture : 


Pondere fixa ſuo eſt, nudoſque per aera ramos 
Attollens, trunco non frondibus efficit umbram. 


SECT. 1. 


Advice ts ſome who profeſs thewr full Aſſent to 
the fundaniental Dofrimes of the Goſpel. 


Ix a former chapter we largely inſiſted on 
what may be termed the fundamental prac- 
tical error of the bulk of profeſſed Chriſ- 
tians in our days; their either overlooking 
or miſconceiving the peculiar method, which 
the Goſpel has provided for the renovation 
of our corrupted nature, and for the attain- 
ment of every Chriſtian grace. 


But there are miſtakes on the right hand 
and on the left; and our general proneneſs, 
when we are flying from one extreme to run 
into an oppoſite error, renders it neceſſary 
to ſuperadd another admonition. The ge- 


nerally prevailing error of the preſent day, 


indeed, is that fundamental one which was 
formerly pointed out. But while we attend, 
in the firſt place, to this; and, on the warrant 
both of Scripture and cxperience, preſcribe 
hearty repentance and lively faith, as the 
only root and foundation of all true holi- 

neſs; 
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neſs; we muſt at the ſame time guard againſt 
a practical miſtake of another kind. They 
who, with penitent hearts, have humbled 
themſelves before the croſs of Chriſt ; and 
who, pleading his merits as their only 
ground of pardon and acceptance with Gad, 
have reſolved henceforth, through the help 
of his Spirit, to bring forth the fruits of 
righteouſneſs, are ſometimes apt to conduct 
themielves as if they conſidered their work 
as now done; or at leaſt as if this were the 
whole they had to do, as often as, by falling 
atreſh into fin, another act of repentance and 
faith may ſeem to have become neceſſary, 


There are not a few in our relaxed age, who. 
thus fatisfy themſelves with what may be 


termed general Chriſtianity; who feel general 
penitence and humiliation from a ſenſe of 
their ſinfulneſs in general, and general deſires 
of univerſal holinets; but who neglect that 
vigilant and jealous care, with which they 
ſhould labour to extirpate every particular 
corruption, by ſtudying its nature, its root, its 
ramitications, aud thus becoming acquainted 
with its ſecret movements, with the means 
whereby it gains ſtrength, and with the moſt 
effectual methods of reſiſting it. In like 
manner, they are far from ſtriving with per- 
tevering alacrity for the acquiſition and im- 

provement 
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provement of every Chriſtian grace. Nor 
is it unuſual for miniſters, who preach the 
truths, of the Goſpel with fidelity, ability, 
and tuccels, to be themtelves alſo liable to 
the charge of dwelling altogether in their 
inſtructions on this general Religion: inſtead 
of tracing and lay ing open all the fecret mo- 
tions of inward corruption, and inſtructing 
their hearers how beſt to conduct themſelves 


in every diſtinct part of the Chriſtian war- 


fare; how belt to ſtrive againſt each parti- 
cular vice, and to cultivate cach grace of the 
Chriſtian character. Hence it is, that in 
too many perſons, concerning the fincerity of 
whole general proteſſions of Religion we ſhould 
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be ſorry to entertain a doubt, we vet fee little 


progrets made in tlie regulation of their tem- 
pers, in the improvement of their time, in 
the reform of their plan of life, or in ability 
to reſiſt the temptation to which they. are 
particularly expoled. They will confets 
themiclves, in general terms, to be “ miſerable 


framers :* this is a tenct of their creed, and 


they feel even proud in avowing it. They 
will occationally alio lament particular fail- 
ings : but this contcihon is ſometimes obvi- 
ouſly made, in order to draw forth a com- 
pliment for the very oppotite virtue: and 
where this is not the calc, it 1s often not 


difficult 
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difficult to detect, under this falſe guiſe of 
contrition, a ſecret ſelf- complacency, arif- 
ing from the manifeſtations which they have 
afforded of their acuteneſs or candour in dif. 


covering the infirmity in queſtion, or of 


their frankneſs or humility in acknowledg- 
ing it. This will ſcarcely ſeem an illiberal 
ſuſpicion to any one, who either watches 
the workings of his own heart, or who ob- 
ſerves, that the faults confeſſed in theſe in- 
ſtances are very ſeldom thoſe, with which 
the perſon is moſt clearly and ſtrongly 
chargeable. 


Me mußt plainly warn theſe men, and the 
conſideration is ferioufly preſſed on their 
inſtructors alſo, tha? they are in danger of de- 
cerving themſelves. Let them beware leſt they 
be nominal Chiriſtians of another fort. Theſe 
perſons require to be reminded, that there 
is no ſhort cam pendigus method of holmes ; 
but that it muit be the buſineſs of their 
whole lives to grow in grace, and continually 
adding one virtue to another, as far as may 
be, to go on towards perfection.“ © He 
only that doeth rightcoutneſs is righteous.” 
Unleſs © they bring forth the fruits of the Spi- 
&« rit,” they can have no ſufficient evidence that 
they have received that © Spirit of Chriſt,” 

without 
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% without which they are none of his.“ But 
where, on the whole, our unwillingneſs to 
pals an unfavourable judgement may lead us 
to indulge a hope, that © the root ot the mat- 
« ter is found in them;” yet we mutt at leaſt 
declare to them, that inſtead of adorning the 
doctrine of Chriſt, they diſparage and diſ- 
credit it. The world fees not their ſecret 
humiliation, nor the exercitcs of their cloſets, 
but it is acute in diſcerning practical weak- 
neſſes: and if it obſerve that they have the 
fame eagerneſs in the purſuit of wealth or 
ambition, the ſame vain taſte for oſtentation 
and difplay, the ſame ungoverned tempers, 
which are found in the generality of man- 
kind; it will treat with contempt their pre- 
tences to ſuperior ſanctity and indifference 
to worldly things, and will be hardened in 
its prejudices againſt the only mode, which 
God has provided for our eſcaping the 
wrath to come, and obtaining eternal hap- 
pineſs. 


Let him then, who would be indeed 
a Chriſtian, watch over his ways and over 
his heart with unceaſing circumſpection. 
Let him endeavour to learn, both from men 
and books, particularly from the lives of 
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eminent Chriſtians , what methods have 
been actually found moſt effectual for the 
conqueſt of every particular vice, and for im- 
provement in every branch of holinets. Thus 
ſtudying his own character, and obſerving 
the moſt ſecret workings of his own mind, 
and of our common nature; the knowledge 
which he will acquire of the human heart 
in general, and eſpecially of his own, will 
be of the higheſt utility, in enabling him to 
avoid or to guard againft the occaſions of 
evil: and it will alto tend, above all things, to 
the growth of humility, and to the main- 
tenance of that tobriety of ſpirit and tender- 
nets of conſcience, which are eminently 
characteriſtic of the true Chriſtian. It is by 
this unccaſing diligence, as the Apoſtle de- 
clares, that the ſervants of Chriſt muſt make 


(a) It may not be amiſ to mention a few uſeful publica- 
tions of this fort, Walton's Lives, particularly the laſt 
edition by Mr. Zouch; Gilpin's Lives; the Lives of Biſhop 
Bedell and Biſhop Bull; of Archbiſhop Uſher ; ſome ex- 
tracts from Burnet of the Life of the incomparable Leighton, 
prefixed to a volume ot the latter's Sermons ; Paſſages of the 
Life of Lord Rocheſter, by Burnet; the Life of Sir Matthew 
Hale; of the excellent Doddridge, by Orton; of Henry, 
father and ſon; of Mather; of Halyburton; Hamſon's and 
Whitehead's Life of Wefley; Life of Baxter, by him- 
felf, &c. &c. &c. 
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their calling ſure. 
thrown away; for © an entrance ſhall” at 
length © be miniſtered unto them abundantly, 


into the everlaſting kingdom of our Lord 
* and Saviour Jefus Chrilt,” 


SECTION III. 


B rie Obſervations addrefſed ts Sceptics and 


Unitarians. 


THERE is another claſs of men, an in- 
creaſing clafs, it is to be feared, in this coun- 
try, that of abſolute unbelievers, with which 
this little work has properly no concern : 
but may the writer, ſincerely pitying their 
melancholy ſtate, be permitted to atk them one 
plain queſtion? If Chriſtianity be not in 
their eſtimation true, yet is there not at leaſt 
a preſumption in its favour, ſufficient to eu- 
title it to a ſerious examination; from its hav- 
ing been embraced, and that not blindly and 
implicitly, but upon full inquiry and deep 


conſideration, by Bacon, and Milton, and 


Locke, and Newton, and much the greater 
part of thoſe, who, by the reach of their un- 


derſtandings, or the extent of their know- 


ledge, and by the freedom too of their munds, 
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and their daring to combat exiſting pre- 


judices, have called forth the reſpect and ad- 


miration of mankind? It might be deemed 
ſcarcely fair to inſiſt on Churchmen, though 
ſome of them are among the greateſt names 
this country has ever known. Can the ſcep- 
tic in general ſay with truth, that he has 
either proſecuted an examination into the 
evidences of Revelation at all, or at leatt 
with a ſeriouſneſs and diligence in any de- 
gree proportioned to the importance of the 
ſubject? The fact is, and it is a fact which 
redounds to the honour of Chriſtianity, that 
infidelity is not the reſult of ſober inquiry 
and deliberate preference. It 1s rather the 
flow production of a careleſs and irreligious 
life, operating together with prejudices and 
erroneous conceptions, concerning the nature 
of the leading doctrines and fundamental 
tencts of Chriſtianity. 


Take the cafe of young men of condition, 
bred up by what we have termed nominal 


Chriſtians. When children, they are carried 

to church, and thence they become ac- 

quainted with fuch parts of Scripture as are 

contained in our public ſervice. If their 

parents preſerve ſtill more of the cuſtoms of 

better times, they are taught their W 
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and furniſhed with a little farther religious 
knowledge. After a while, they go from 
under the eyes of their parents; they enter 
into the world, and move forward in the 
path of life, whatever it may be, which 
has been aſſigned to them. They yield to 
the temptations which aſſail them, and be- 
come, more or leis, diſſipated and licentious. 
At leaſt they neglect to look uito their Bible; 
they do not enlarge the ſphere of their religi- 
ous acquiſitions; they do not even endeavour, 
by reflection and ſtudy, to turn into what may 
deſerve the name of knowledge and rational 
conviction, the opinions which, in their child- 
hood, they had taken on truſt. 


They travel, perhaps, into foreign coun- 
tries; a proceeding which naturally tends to 
weaken their nurſery, prejudice in favour of 
the Religion in which they were bred, and 
by removing them from all means of pub- 
lic worthip, to relax their practical habits of 
Religion. They return home, and commonly 
are either hurried round in the vortex of 
diſſipation, or engage with the ardour of 
youthful minds in tome public or profeſſional 
purſuit. If they read or hear any thing 
about Chriſtianity, it is commonly only about 
thoſe tenets which are ſubjects of controverſy: 
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and what reaches their ears of the Bible, 
from their occaſional attendance at church; 
though it may ſometimes imprets them with 
an idea of the purity of Chriſtian morality, 
contains much whach, coming thus detached, 
perplexes and offends them, and ſuggeſts va- 
rious doubts and ſtartling objections, which a 
farther acquaintance with the Scripture would 
remove. Thus growing more and more to 
know Chriftianity only by the difficulties it 
contains ; ſometimes tempted by the ambi- 
tion of ſh-wing themſelves ſuperior to vulgar 
prejudice, and always prompted by the na- 
tural pride of the human heart to caſt off 
their ſubhjcction to dogmas impoſed on them; 
diſgnited, perhaps, by the immoral lives of 
ſome proteiled Chriſtians, by the weakneſſes 
and abſurdities of others, and by what they 
obſerve to be the in icit belief of numbers, 
whom they fee and know to be equally ig- 
norant with theraſelves, many doubts and 
ſuſpicicus of greater or leſs extent {pring up 
within them. Theſe doubts enter into the 
mind at firſt almoſt imperceptibly: they 
exiſt only as vague indiſtinct ſurmiſes, and 
by ao means take the preciſe ſhape or the 
tubtance of a formed opinion. At firſt, 
mrorahty, they even offend and ſtartle by their 
.ntrofion : but by degrees the unpleaſant 
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ſenſations which they once excited wear off: 


the mind grows more familiar with them, 
A confuted ſenſe (for ſuch it is, rather than — 


a formed idea) of its being deſirable that their 
doubts ſhould prove well tounded, and of the 
comfort and enlargement which would be 
afforded by that proof, lends them much ſe- 
cret aid, The impreſſion becomes deeper; 
not in contequence of being remtorced by 
freſh arguments, but merely by dint of having 
longer reſted in the mind; and as they in- 


create in lorce, they creep on and extend 


themſelves. At length they diſtuſe themtelves 
over the whole of Religion, and poſles the 
mind in unditturbed occupancy, 


It is by no means meant that this is uni- 
verfally the procets. But, ſpeaking gene- 
rally, this might be termed, perhaps not un- 
juſtly, the aatufal hifiory of ſcepticiſm. It 
approves itſelf to the experience of thoſe 
who have with any care watched the pro- 
greſs of infidelity in perſons around them: 


and it is confirmed by the written lives ot 
ſome of the moiſt eminent unbelivers. It is 


curious to read their own accounts of them- 
ſelves, the rather as they accord ſo exactly 
with the reſult of our own obtervation.—We 
find that they once perhaps gave a fort of 
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implicit hereditary aſſent to the truth of 
Chriſtianity, and were what, by a miſchiev- 
ous perverſion of language, the world deno- 
minates be/revers, How were they then 
awakened from their fleep of ignorance ? At 
what moment did the light of truth beam in 
upon them, and diſſipate the darkneſs in 
which they had been involved ? The period 
of their infidelity is marked by no fuch de- 
terminate boundary. Reaſon, and thought, 


and inquiry had little or nothing to do with 


it. Having for many years lived careleſs and 
irceligious lives, and aſſociated with compa- 
nions equally careleſs and irreligious ; not 
by force of ſtudy and reflection, but rather 
by the lapſe of time, they at length attained 
to their inſidel maturity, It is worthy of 
remark, that where any are reclaimed from 
infidelity, it is generally by a proceſs much: 


more rational than that which has been here 


defcribed. Something awakens them to re- 
flection. They examine, they conſider, and at 
length yield their affent to Chriſtianity on 
what they deem ſufficient grounds. 


From the account here given, it appears 
plainly that infidelity is generally the off: 
ſpring of prejudice, and that its ſucceſs is 
mainly to be aſcribed to the depravity of the 
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moral character. This fact is confirmed by 
the undeniable truth, that in /ocretres, which 
conſiſt of individuals, infidelity is the natural 
fruit, not ſo much of a ſtudious and diſpu- 
tatious, as of a diſſipated and vicious age. It 
diffuſes itſelf in proportion as the general 
morals decline; and it is embraced with lets 
apprehenſion, when every infidel is kept in 
ſpirits, by feeing many around him who are 
ſharing fortunes with himſelf. 


To any fair mind this conſideration alone 
might be offered, as ſuggeſting a ſtrong argu- 
ment againſt infidelity, and in favour of Re- 
velation. And the friends of Chriſtianity 
might juſtly retort the charge, which their 
opponents often urge with no little affecta- 
tion of ſuperior wiſdom; that we implicitly 
ſurrender ourſelves to the influence of pre- 
judice, inſtead of examining diſpaſſionately 
the ground of our faith, and yielding our 
aſſent only according to the degree of evi- 
dence, 


In our own days, when it is but too clear 
that infidelity increaſes, it is not in conſe- 
quence of the reaſonings of the inſidel wri- 


ters having been much ſtudied, but from the 
progrels of luxury, and the decay of morals : 


and, 
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and, fo far as this increate may be traced at 
all to the works of iceptical Writers; it has 
been produced, not by argument and «difcul- 
tion, but by farcaſms and points of wit, 
which have operated on weak minds, or on 
nominal Chriſtians, by bringing gradually 


into contempt, opinions which, in their caſe, 


had only reſted on the hatis of blind retpect 
and the prejudices of education, It may 
therefore be laid down as an axiom, that i- 


fidelity is iu general a digit of the heart 


more than of the underſtanding. If Reve- 
lation were aſſailed only by reaton and argu- 
ment, it would have little to fear. "The li- 
terary oppoicrs of Chrittianity, from Herbert 
to Hume, have been ſeldom read. They 
made ſome ſtir in their day: during their 
{pan of exittence they were noiſy and noxi- 
ous; but like the locuſts of the caſt, which 
for a while obſcure the air, and deſtroy the 
verdure, they were toon ſwept away and 
forgotten. TI hew very names would be 
{ſcarcely found, if Leland had not preſerved 
them from bl ion. 


The account which has been gen, 
of the ſecret, but grand, ſource of infide- 
lity, may perhaps juſtly be extended, as 
being not ſeldom true in the caſe of thoſe 
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who deny the fundamental doctrines of the $zcr. 
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ln the courte which we lately traced from f 
nominal orthodoxy to abſolute imfidelity, j | 
Unitarianiſm a/ is indeed, a fort of half-way 
houte, if the expreſſion may be pardoned; 
a ſtage on the journey, where ſometimes a 
perſon indeed finally ſtops, but where, not un- 
frequently, he only pauſes for a while, and 
then purſues his progreſs. 1 


The Unitarian teachers by no means pro- N 
fets to abſolve their followers from the un- | 
| bending ftrictneis of Chriſtian morality. 
They preſcribe the predominant love of God, 
and an habitual tpirit of devotion : but it is 
an unqueſtionable fact; a fact which they 
themſelves almoſt admit, that this claſs of 
| religionitts is not in general diſtinguiſhed for 
| ſuperior purity of liſe ; and Mill leſs for that 
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| (a) The author is aware, that he may perhaps be cenſur- 
ed for conceding this term to the claſs of perſons now in 


+ SEE”: i. 
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queſtion, ſince orthodux Chriſtians equally contend for the | 
unity of the Divine Nature: and it perhaps may hardly be a 1 
ſufficient excuſe, that, it not being his object particularly fi 

do retute the errors of Unitarianiim, he uſes the term in its 1 
popular ſenſe rather than give needleſs offence. He thus . þ 
guards, however, againſt any falſe conſtruction being drawn | | 
| from his uſe of it. p | 
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frame of mind, which, by the injunction * to 
he ſpiritually, not carnally, minded,” the 
word of God pretcribes to us, as one of the 
ſureſt teſts of our experiencing the vital 
power of Chriſtianity. On the contrary, in 
point of fact, Un:tariant/j leems to be reſorted 
to, not merely by thote who are diſguſted 
with the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity; 
but by thoſe alto who are ſeeking a refuge 
from the ſtrictne ſs of her practical precepts ; 
and who, more particularly, would eſcape 
from the obligation which the impotes on her 
adherents, rather to incur the dreaded charge 
of ſingularity, than fall in with the declining 
manners of a diſſipated age. 


Unitarianiſm, where it may be ſuppoſed to 
proceed from the underſtanding rather than 
trom the heart, is not unfrequently produced 
by a confuſed idea of the difficulties, or, as 
they are termed, the impoſhibilities which 
orthodox Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to involve. 


It is not our intention to enter into the con- 


troverſy: {a} but it may not be improper to 
make 


(a) The author of this treatiſe has, ſince its completion, 
peruſed a work entitled, Calviniſm and Socinianiſm com- 
pared, by A. FuLLzR, &c: and, without reference to the 
peculiarities of 9 he is happy to embrace this 


opportunity 
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make one remark as a guard to perſons in 
whote way the arguments of the Unitarians 
may be likely to fall ; namely, that one great 


advantage poſſeſſed by Deiſts, and perhaps in 


a ſtill greater degree by Unitarians, in their 
warfare with the Chriſtian ſyſtem, reſults 
from the very circumitances of their being 
the aſſailants. They urge what they ſtate 
to be powertul arguments againſt the truth 
of the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
and then call upon men to abandon them as 
poſts no longer tenable. But they, who are 
ditpoſed to yield to this aſſault, ſhould call to 
mind, that it has pleaſed God ſo to cſtabliſh 
the conſtitution of all things, that perplexing 
difficulties and plauſible objections may be 
adduced againſt the moſt eſtabliſhed truths ; 
ſuch, for inſtance, as the being of a God, ad 
many others both phytical and moral. In all 
caſes, therefore, it becomes us, not on a partial 
view to reject any propoſition, becaule it is 
attended with difficulties; but to compare 
the difficulties which it involves, with thofe 
which attend the alternative propoſition 
which muſt be embraced on its rejection. 


opportunity of confeſſing the high obligation which, in 
common with all the friends of true Religion, he owes 


- to the author of that highly valuable publication for his 


maſterly defence of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, and his 
acute refutation of the opyoſit2 errors. 
We 
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We ſhould put to the proof the alternative 


propoſition in its turn, and fee whether it be 


not {till leſs tenable than that which we are 
ſummoncd to abarron. In ſhort, we ſhould 
examine circumſpectly on all ſides; and abide 
by that opinion which, on carefully balancing 
all conſiderations, appears fairly entitled to 
our preference. Experience, however, will 
have convinced the attentive obſerver of thoſe 
around him, that it has been for want of 
adverting to this juſt and obvious principle, 
that the Unitarians in particular have gained 
moſt of their profelytes from the Church, 
fo far as argument has contributed to their 


ſucceſs. If the Unitarians, or even the Deiſts, 


were conſidered in their turn as maſters of 
the field; and were in their turn attacked, 


both by arguments tending to diſprove their 


ſyſtem directly, and to diſprove it indirectly, 
by ſhewing the high probability of the truth 
of Chriſtianity, and of its leading and pecu- 
har doctrines, it is moſt likely that they would 
foon appear wholly unable to keep their 
ground. In ſhort, reaſoning fairly, there is 
no medium between abfolute Pyrrloniſin 
and true Chriſtianity: and if we reject the 
latter on account of its difficulties, we ſhall 
be ſtill more loudly called upon to reject 
every other ſyſtem which has been offered 
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to the acceptance of mankind. I his con- 
fideration might, perhaps, with advantage be 
more attended to than it has been, by thofe 
who take upon them to vindicate the truth 
of our holy Religion: as many, who trom 
inconſideration, or any other cavte, are. di{- 
poſed to give up the great fundamentals of 
Chriſtianitv, would be ttartled by the idea, 
that on the fame principle on which they 
did this, they mult give up the hope of find- 
ing any reſt for the ſole of their foot on any 
ground of Religion, and not ſtop ſhort of 
unqualiſicd Atheitm. 


Beſides the claſs of thoſe who profeſſedly 
reject revelation, there is another, and that 
alſo, it is to be feared, an increating one, 
which may be called the claſs of halt- unbe- 
hevers, who are to be found m various de- 
grees of approximation to a ftate of abloltate 
The 1vitem, if it deterve the 
name, of theſe men, is groſsly irrational. 
Hearing many who aſſert and many who deny 
the trutli of Chriſtianity, and not reflecting 
ſeriouſly enough to conſider that it mult be 
either true or falſe, they take up a ſtrange 
fort of middle opinion of its qualified truth. 
They conceive that there muſt be ſomething 
in it, though by no means to the extent to 


which 
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which it is puſhed by orthodox Chriſtians: 
They grant the reality of future puniſhment; 
and even that they themfelves cannot alto- 
gether expect to eſcape it; yet, © they truſt 
it will not go ſo hard with them as the 
* churchmen ſtate:” and, as was formerly 
hinted, though difbelieving almoſt every ma- 
terial doctrine which Chriſtianity contains; 
yet, even in their own minds, they by no 
means conceive themſelves to be inliſted 
under the banners of infidelity, or to have 


much cauſe for any great apprehenſion left 


Chriſtianity ſhould prove true. 


But let theſe men be reminded, that there 
is no middle way. It they can be prevailed on 
to look into their Bible, and do not make up 
their minds abſolutely to reject its authority; 
they muſt admit that there is no ground 
whatever for this vain hope, which they ſuffer 
themſelves to indulge, of eſcaping but with a 
flight meaſure of puniſhment, Nor let them 
think their guilt inconſiderable. Is it not 
groſsly criminal to trifle with the long-fuftering 
of God, to deſpiſe alike his invitations and his 
threatenings, and the offer of his Spirit of 
grace, and the precious blood of the Re- 
deemer? Far different is the Scripture eſti- 
mate; © How ſhall we eſcape if we * 
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4 ſo great ſalvation?” © It ſhall be more 
* tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah, in the 
day of judgement,” than for them, who 
voluntarily ſhut their eyes againſt that full 
light, which the bounty of Heaven has 
poured out upon them. Theſe half-unbe- 
hevers are even more reprehenſible than 
downright ſceptics, for remaining in thig 
ſtate of careleſs uncertainty, without endea- 
vouring to aſcertain the truth or falſchood of 
revelation. The probability which they 
admit, that it may be true, impoſes on them 
an additional and an undeniable obligation to 
inquiry. But both to them and to decided 
ſceptics it muſt be plamly declared, that they 


are in theſe days leſs excuſable than ever, for 


not looking into the grounds and proofs on 
which 1s reſted the truth of Chriſtianity ; for 
never before were theſe proofs ſo plainly, 
and at fo eaſy à rate, offered to the conſidera- 
tion of mankind. Through the bounty of 
Providence, the more widely ſpreading poiſon 
of infidelity has in aur days been met with 
more numerous and more powerful antidotes, 
One of theſe has been already pointed out : 
and it ſhould be matter of farther gratitude 
to every real Chriſtian, that in the very place 
Pn which modern infidelity had diſplayed the 
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ſtandard of victory, a warrior in the ſervice of 
Religion, a manof the moſt acute diſcernment 
and profound reſearch, has been raiſed up by 
Providence toquell their triumph. a/ He was 
ſoon taken from us; but happily for him and 
for ourſelves, not till he had announced, that, 
like the Magi of old, he had ſeen the ſtar of 
Chriſt in the Eaſt, and had fallen down and 
worſhipped him. Another ſhould be men- 


_ tioned with honour, who is purſuing the track 


which that great man had pointed out. {6} 
Henceforth let all objectors againſt Chriſtia- 
nity, on the ground of its being diſproved by 
the oriental records, be put to ſilence. The 
ſtrength of their caute conſiſted in their ig- 
norance, and in our own, of oriental learning. 
'They availed themſelves for a while of our 
being in a ſtate of darkneſs; but the light of 
day has at length broken in and expoſed to 


deſerved contempt their tuperficial ſpecu- 
lations. 


The infatuation of theſe unbelievers upon 
truſt would be leſs ſtriking, if they were 


(4) It is almoſt ſuperfluous to flate, that Sir WILLIAM 
Joxxs is here meant, who, from the teſtimony borne to his 
extraordinary talents by Sir John Shore, in his firſt addreſs 
to the Aſiatic Society of Calcutta, appears to have been 2 
man of molt extraordinary genius and aſtoniſhing eru- 


dition. 


(>) Mr, Maukice, 
able 
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able altogether to decline Chriſtianity ; and 
were at liberty to relinquiſh their pre- 
tenſions to its rewards, on condition of be- 
ing exempted from its puniſhments. But 
that is not the caſe; they muſt ſtand the 
riſk of the encounter, and their cternal 
happineſs or miſery is ſuſpended upon the iſ- 
ſue Fa). What muſt be the emotions of theſe 
men, on firſt opening their eyes in the world 
of ſpirits, and being convinced, too late, of 
the aweful reality of their impending ruin? 
May the mercy and the power of God awaken 
them from their deſperate ſlumber, while life 
is yet ſpared, and there is yet ſpace for re- 
pentance ! 


(a) This argument is preſſed with uncommon force in 
PascaL's Thoughts on Religion, a work highly valuable, 
though not in every part to be approved; abounding in 
particular with thoſe deep views of Religion, which the 
name of its author prepares us to expect, 
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SECT. IV. 


Advice ſuggeſted by the ſlate of the times t9 


true C hriſt;ans. 


To thoſe, who really deferve the appella- 
tion of truc Chriſtians, much has been ſaid 
incidentally in the courte of the preſent 
work. It has been maintained, and the pro- 
poſition will not be ditputed by any found or 
expericnced politician, that they are always 
moſt important members of the community. 
But we may boldly aſſert, that there never 
was a period wherein, more juſtly than 
in the pretent, this could be affirmed of 
them; whether the fituation, in all its 
circumitances, of our own country be at- 
tentively confidercd, or the general ſtate of 


ſociety in Europe. Let them on their part 


terioully weigh the important ſtation which 
they fill, and the various duties which it 
now pecuharly enforces on them, If we 
confult the moſt intelligent accounts of fo» 
reign countries, which have been recently 
publiſhed, and corapare them with the re- 
ports of former travellers; we muſt be con- 
vinced, that Religion and the ſtandard of 
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morals are every where declining, abroad 
even more rapidly than in our own coun- 
try. But ſtill, the progreſs of irreligion, 
and the decay of morals at home, are ſuch as 
to alarm every conſiderate mind, and to fore- 
bode the worſt contequences, unleſs ſome re- 
medy can be applied to the growing evil. We 
can depend only upon true Chri/trans for et— 
fecting, in any degree, this important tervice. 
Their ſyſtem, as was formerly ſtated, is that 
of our national church: and in proportion, 
therefore, as their ſyſtem prevails, or as it 
increaſes in reſpect and eſtimation, from the 
manifeſt good conduct of its followers; in 
that very proportion the church is ſtrength- 
ened in the foundations, on which alone it can 
be much longer ſupported, the eitcem and at- 
tachment of its members, and of the nation at 
large. Zeal is required in the cauſe of Re- 
ligion; they only can feel it. The charge 
ot fingularity mutt be incurred; they only 
will dare to encounter it. Unitormity of 
conduct, and perteverance in excrtion, will 
be requiſite; among no others can we look 
for thoſe qualities, 


Let true Chriſtians then, with becoming 
cearneſtnets, ſtrive in all things to recommend 
their profeſſion, and to put to blence the vain 
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ſcoffs of ignorant objectors. Let them boldly 
aſſert the cauſe of Chriſt in an age when fo 
many, who bear the name of Chriſtians, are 
aſſ:amed of Him: and let them conſider as de- 
volved on Them the important duty of fuf- 
pe::ding for a while the fall of their country, 
and, perhaps, of performing a ſtill more ex- 
tenſive ſerv ĩce to ſociety at large; not by buſy 
interference in politics, in which it cannot 
but be confeſſed there is much uncertainty; 
but rather by that ſure and radical benefit 
of reſtoring the influence of Religion, and of 
raiſing the ſtandard of morality, 


Let them be active, uſeful, generous to- 
wards others; manifeſtly moderate and ſelf- 
denying in themſelves, Let them be aſhamed 
of idleneſs, as they would be of the moſt ac- 
knowledzed fin. When Providence bleſſes 
them with affluence, let them withdraw from 
the competition of vanity; and, without ſor- 
didnets or abſurdity, fkew by their modeſt de- 
meanour, and by their retiring from diſplay, 
that, without affecting ſingularity, they are 
not flaves to faſhion; that they conſider it as 
their duty to ſet an example of moderation 
and ſobriety, and to referve for nobler and 
more diſintereſted purpotes, that money, 
which others ſelſiſhly waſte in parade, and 
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dreſs, and equipage. Let them evince, in 
ſhort, a manifeſt moderation in all temporal 
things; as becomes thoſe whole affections are 
ſet on higher objects than any which this 
world affords, and who poſſeſs, within their 
own boſoms, a fund of fatisfaction and com- 
fort, which the world fecks in vanity and diſ- 
ſipation. Let them cultivate a catholic ſpi- 
rit of univerſal good will, and of amicable fel- 
lowthip towards all thote, of whatever ſect 
or denomination, who, differing from them 
in non-eſſentials, agree with them in the 
grand fundamentals of Religion. Let them 
countenance men of real piety wherever 
they arc found; and encourage in others 
every attempt to repreſs the progrets of vice, 
and to revive aud diituie the infiuence of Re- 
ligion and virtue, Let their carneſt prayers 
be conſtantly offered, that fuch endeavour: 
may be ſucceſsful, and that the abuſed long- 
ſuffering of God may {till continue to us the 
invaluable privilege of vital Chriſtianity. 


Let them pray continually for their coun- 
try in this ſeaſon of national difficulty. We 
bear upon us but too plainly the marks of a 
declining empire. Who can ſay but that the 
Governor of the univerſe, who dcclares him- 
ſelf to be a God who hears the prayers of his 
ſervants, max, in anſwer to their interceſ- 
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fions, for a while avert our ruin, and conti- 
nue to us the fulneſs of thoſe temporal blef: 
ſings, which in fuch abundant meafure'we 
have hitherto enjoved. a Men of the world, 
indeed, however they may admit the natural 
operation of natural cau! es, and may there- 
fore confeſs the effects of Religion and mo- 
rahty in promoting the well being of the 
community ; may yet, according to their hu- 
mour, with a fmile of complacent pity, or a 
ſneer of ſupercihous contempt, read of the 
ſervice which real Chriſtians may render 
to their country, by conciliating the favour 
and calling down the bleſiing of Providence. 
It may appear in their eves an inftance of 
the fame ſuperſtitious weaknefs, as that 
which prompts the terrified inhabitaut of 
Sicily to bring forth the image of his tute- 
lar faint, in order to ftop the deſtructive ra- 
vages of Etna. We are, however, fure, if 
we beheve the Scripture, that God will be 
diſpoſed to favour the nation to which his 
ſervants belong; and that, in fact, ſuch as 
They, have often been the unknown and un- 


honoured inſtruments of drawing down on 


their country the bleſſings of ſafety and pro- 
ſperity. 


{a) Vide, Some exquiſitely beautiful lines in the laſt 
bock of Cowper's I __ wherein this ſentiment is intro- 
duced. 


But 
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that very falſe ſhame which I have con- 


demned in others, if I were not boldly to 


avow my firm perſuaſion, that to the decline 
of Religion and morality our national difficulties 
muſh bath directly and mdirefly be chiefly a- 
cribed; and that my only folrd hopes for the 
wwell-bemg of my country depend not ſo much en 
her fleets and armzies, not ſo much on the wiſdom 
of her rulers, or the ſpirit of her people, as on the 
perſuaſton that ſhe ftill contains many, who, in a 
degenerate age, love and obey the Gofpel of Chriſt ; 
on the humble truſt that the interceſſron of theſe 
may ſtill be prevalent, that for the ſake of theſe, 


Heaven may flill look upon us with an eye of 
favour. 


Let the pravers of the Chriſtian reader be 
alſo offered up for the ſucceſs of this feeble 
endeavour in the fervice ot true Religion. 
God can give effect to the weakeſt effort: 
and the writer will feel himſelf too much 
honoured, if by that which he has now 
been making, but a kngle fellow creature 
ſhould be awakened from a falle ſecurity, 
or a ſingle Chriſtian, who deterves the name, 


be animated to more extenſive utefulnets. 


He may ſeem to have afſumed to himſelf a 
ixk which he was ill qualified to execute, 
\ He 


429 


But it would be an inſtance in myſelf of szer. 


IV. 


499 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO 


char. He fears he may be reproached with arro- 
vii. gance and preſumption for taking upon him 
E the office of a teacher. Yet, as he formerly 


faggeſted, it cannot be denied, that it belongs 
to his public fituation to inveſtigate the ſtate 
of the national Religion and morals; and that 
it is the part of a real patriot to endeavour 
to retard their decline, and promote their 
revival. But if the office, in which he has 
been engaged, were leſs intimately connected 
with the duties of his particular ſtation, the 
candid and the hberal mind would not be in- 
dripoſed to pardon him. Let him be allowed 
to offer in his excuſe a deſire not only to diſ- 


charge a duty to his country, but to acquit 


himſelf of what he deems a ſolemn and indiſ- 
penſable obligation to his acquaintance and his 
friends. Let him allege the unaffected ſoli- 
citude which he feels for the welfare of his 
fellow creatures. Let him urge the fond 
with he gladly would encourage; that, whule, 
in ſo large a part of Europe, a falſe philoſophy 
having been preferred before the leſſons of re- 
velation, Infidelity has lifted up her head 
without ſhame, and walked abroad boldly and 
in the face of day; while the practical conſe- 
quences are ſuch as might be expected, and li- 
centiouſneſs and vice prevail without reſtraint: 
here at leaſt there might be a ſanctuary, a 

land 
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VARIOUS DESCRIPTIONS OF PERSONS, 


land of Religion and piety, where the bleſſings 
of Chriſtianity might be ſtill enjoyed, where 
the name of the Redeemer might ſtill be ho- 
noured; where mankind might be able to fee 
what is, in truth, the Religion of Jeſus, and 
what arc*its bleſſed effects; and whence, if the 
mercy of God thould fo ordain it, the means 
of religious inſtruction and contolation might 
be again extended to ſurrounding countries 
and to the world at large. 
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IN DE X. 


A. 


BUSE of things, —— from it againſt their 
uſe, 76. 

Acceptance with God, commonly prevailing notions reſpecting 
it, 117— 21. 

— Scripture, and Church of England, doctrine reſpecting it, 
122-127. 

— prac:ical conſequences, of common notions reſpecting it, 
123. 

— true doctrine vindicated "WE objection, 128, 129. 

Addiſon, quoted, 223. 

Aﬀfeftios, of their admiſhon into Religion, 80, 8. 

— their admiſhon into Religion reaſonable, 82-86. 

— true teſt and meaſure of them in Religion, $7—=9gt1. 

— in Religion, not barely allowable, but highly neceſ- 
ſary, 92—96. : 

— our Saviour the juſt object of them, 97, 98. 

D objection, that they are impoſſible towards an inviſible Being, 
diſcuſſed, 98—109. 

— little excied by public misfortunes, and why, 105, 106. 

— towards our Saviour, ſpecial grounds for them, 107, 108. 

— divine aid promiſed for exciting them, 109, 110. 

— our ſtatements reſpecting them in — verified by 


facts, 111, 112. 
K £ Aﬀetiions, 
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Has, religious, St. Paul a ſtriking inſtance of them, 
86. 

Ambition, votaries of, 172, 173. 

Amiable tempers, diſcuſſion reſpecting, 246—2 74. 

— ſubſtituted for Religion, 247, 2453. 

— value of, eſtimated by the. ſtandard of mere reaſon, 249. 

— falſe pretenders to them, 249. 

— real nature, when not groundett on Religion, 250, 251. 

— precarious nature, 251—2 54. 

value of, on Chriitian principles, 257. 

— life, Chriſtian's moſt tv, 263, 264. 

— Chriſtians urged to this, 265—271. 

— its juſt praiſe, 272, 273. 

— apt to deceive us, 274. 

Aoplanfe, deſire of, univerſal, 201, 202. 


B. 


Babington, the reverend Matthew, 359. 


Benevolence, true Chriſtian, its exalted nature, 398, 399. 
Bacon, Lord, quoted, 3:6. 


% # 
Falumny, confiderations which reconcile the Chriſtian to it, 
23 2=2 34+ | 
Clarity, true, what, and its marks, 432, 433- 
Chri/t:anity, vital revival of, would invigorate church ©abliſh- 
ment, 408. 
— vital, alone ſuited to lower orders, 409, 410. 
— the common iyſtem, falfely fo called, 423. 
— the trueſt patriotiſm, 398—406. 
— of the world, its baſe nature, 449. 
— not a gloomy ſervice, 452—460. 
— relaxations compatible with, 453==455- 


Chri/tanttyy 
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Chritianity, its folid texture, 460, 461. 
— general, what fo called, 462—465. 
— true, requires inceſſant watchfulneſs and care, 466. 
— Nate in which it finds us, 4449. 
— its preſent critical circumſtances, 368—37 7. 
— reduced to a fyſtem of ethics, proofs of this, 378. 
384, 385. 
— cauſes, which have tended to produce neglect of her peculiar 
doctrines, 373, 374. 380—383. 
— peculiar doctrines of, taught by the oldeſt div ines and 
| higheſt dignitaries of the Engliſh church, 379, 380. 
— peculiar doctrines gradually fallen into neglect, 38 3—385. 
— fad ſymptoms ol its low ſtate among us, 386—388. 
— objection, that our ſyſtem of it too ſtrift, ſtated and an- 
ſwered, 389—392. 
— vital, its happy influence on temporal well-being of com- 
munities, 393—395. 


 — not hoſtile to patriotiſm, 30 5—398. 


from its eſſential nature, peculiarly adapted to well-being of 
communities, 402—406, 
— vital, can alone produce tnc ſe effects, 406. 


— excellence of it, in fome particulars not commonly no- 


ticed, 349-360. 

— general ſtate of, in England, 364. 

-— its tendency to promote the well being of political commu- 
nities, 364. 399- 405, 406. 

— has raiſed the general ſtandard of practice, 367, 368. 

— fickens in proſperity and flouriſhes under perſecution, 


369=—377. 


— peculiarities of, naturally ſlide into diſuſe, 373. 


Chriſtians, true, duties eſpecially incumbent on them in theſe 
times, 48 5— 489. 
— ſhould pray for their country, 487, | 
KK 2 | Ch i/{1 ansy 
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Chrijitanc, their prayers intreated for the ſucceſs of this work, | 
490. | 
— ready made, who eſteemed ſuch, 440. | 
— real, how different from nominal, 296298. 
— life, illuſtrated by figure of a traveller, 300—303. 
Commont, Houle of, proves inordinate love of worldly glory, 21 8. 
Confiſiorcy between Chriſtianity's leading doctrines and practical 
precepts, 329—348. 350. | 
— between Chriſtianity's leading doctrines amongſt each other, 


— between Chriſtianity's practical precepts amongſt each other, 
351356. 


Cutact, neceſſary to produce any intereſt in our affections, 102 
—108. 112. 

Corruption of human nature, common notions of it, 24—26. 

— of human nature, Scripture account of it, 26. 40, 41. 

— of human nature, arguments ſuggeſted in proof of it, 
27—40. 

— of Heathen world, and ſtriking inſtance of it, 29, 30. 

— of favaye life, 30, 31. 

— proof of it, furniſhed by the ſtate of the Chriſtian world, 31— 


36. 
— by the experience of the true Chriſtian, 36, 37. 


— human, its general effects, wien ſuffered to operate without 
reſtraint, 38, 39. 

— human, frm grounds on which it reſts. 51. 

— human, practical uſes of the doctrine, 52. 

Core Taff, recommended, 323. 488. 

— quoted, 347. | 


D. 


Defe2ive, conceptions generally prevailing concerning import- 
ance of Chrifttauity, 7—12. 

— conceptions concerning human corruption, 25, 26. 

— Conception. concerning the evil ſpirit, 42. 


Def+ five 
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IN DI. 


Do five conceptions concerning the doſtrines, which reſpeR 
our S,viour and the Holy Spirit, 64—66. C08. 70, 71. 

— Con ©0015 concerning the means of acceptance with God, 
t10—126. 

— co tons prevailing concerning praftical Chriſtianity, 
141— 44 101—284. 

— Concept; o gut and evil of fin, 28 3— 290. 

— fear of God, 290. 

— fente of the difficulty of getting to heaven, 295—24y7- 

— love of God in nominal Chriſtans, 303— 306. 

— love o. God, provls of it in nominat Chi ins, 306—3 0. 

— conceptions general. COnceriung jecubtar docirines of Curiſ- 
tianity, 320. 

— concepuons of peculiarities of Chrilljauity, pract cal mii- 
chiefs from them, 32r. 

Depths, of the things of God; and our proneneſs to plunge into 
then, gg—br. | 

Derart duc ro God, duty of it, 14$—152. 156. 160. 162. 

Div ated and indolent, claſs of, 167, 168. 


Dipation, ſec us to have prevailed in tha antediluvian world, 


295 
Dodurilge's Sermons on Regeneration, referred to, note, 115. 


Ducllins, its guilt, &c. 219—221. 


E. 


Err, innocence of, confiderert, 19—22. 

EPablifement, religious, in England, how circumſtanced, 370. 

Efimat om, vſire of, univerſal, 201, 202. 

— common language concerning it, the effects of the love of 

it, and the pature of the paſſion, 203 —207. 

— commendations of it queſtioned, 207, 208. 

— ellential defects of inordinate love of it, explained, 229, 219. 
K K 3 Lima ton, 
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Efiimation, love of, Scripture leſſons concerning, 299—215. | 
— value of, analogous to riches, 214, 215. : 


— love of, common notions reſpecting it, 216, 225. f 

— proofs of our ſtatements reſpecting it from Houſe of Com. | 
mons, 218. | 

proofs of our ſtatements reſpecting it from duelling, 219—221, 

real nature of inordinate love of it, 222—225. 

true Chriſtian's conduct reſpecting love of it, 225—2 39. 

true modes of guarding againſt exceſſive love of it, 235, 236. ; 

advice to the true Chriſtian reſpecting love of it, 240 | 

— 45. 
— love of, beſt moderated by humility and charity, 243. 
— true Chriitian's temper reſpecting it, 244. 


Ecil ſpirit, the exiſtence and agency not contrary to reaſon, 
42—44- 
External actions ſubſtituted for habits of mind, 185, 186. 


F. 
Faith, Chriſtian's life, a liſe of, 183—190. 
Families, two, the righteous and the wicked, 293. 
Fergyjon, the hiſtorian, 402. 
Fuller Calviniſm and Sociniamim compared, 475. 
Fundamental practical diſtinction between ſyſtems of nominal 
and real Chriſtians, 327, 328. 346, 347- 


G. 
Generel tone of morals, Chriſtianity has raiſed it, 143. 
— eitabliſhed by conſent in every country, 366, 357- 
Ceneva, the effect af theatres, 308. 
loom ſervice, falſe charge that we make Chriſtianity ſuch, 
452+ 
Cory, true and falſe, what properly ſo called, 211. 
— Miſtakes concerning it, 210. 
Good hrarted young men, term miſapplied, 429. 


IN IF IE N 


God hearted young men, the title diſproved, 436. 
Gratitude, true ſigns of, 69, 70. 


H. 

Habits, of mind forgotten in Religion, 185—200. 

Heaverly mindedu;ſs, beſt promoted by being much converſant 
with peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, 345. | 

Holy Spirit, Scripture doctrine concerning, 63. 113—115, 

— popular notions concerning, 71-75. 

Honour, falſe notions reſpecting it, 233, 224. 

Horns, Dr. quoted, 86. 

Hu, iy, beſt enforced by peculiar doctrines of Chriftianity, 337 
—z 

— the ground of Chriſtian graces, 290. 

— excellent practical effects of, 242. 


I 

[zntrance of Chriſtianity, common, 12, 13. 

— Criminal, 14, 15. 

Importance of Chriſtianity, inadequate conceptions generally 
entertained of it, 7—23. 

— of Chriſtianity, proofs of the wadequate ideas generally 
entertained of it, 8—12. | 

— of Chriſtianity, ideas of it given by the Holy Scrip- 
tures, 16—19. 

— of Chriſtianity, beſt enforced by peculiar doctrines af 
Chriſtianity, 33t. | 

Hem fetency of worlds practical ſyſtem, 353, 354. 

[1n4/Ference about Chriſtianity generally prevalent, 18. 

— general towards our Saviour, proots of, 66—68. 

Injid-lity, common progreſs of it, 4684 74. 

— a diſcaſe of the heart more than of the underſtanding, 474 


Lunocent young women, term how miſapplied, 429. 


— young women, the title diſproved, 436. 

Intelle&ual attainments, rated below moral by Chriſtianity, 356 
— 360. 

— low degree of excellence within our reach, 358. 
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J. 
Juer, Sir William, a champion for Chriſtianity, 483. 


K. | 
K:nyor, Lord Chief Juſtice, commendations of, 418. 

. | 
Language, common, concerning the importance of Chriſtianity, ; 


12. 

' — Concerning human corruption, 25, 26. 

— Concerning affections towards our Saviour, and Holy Spirit's 

operations, 72—74. 

— Cconcer".ing terms of acceptance with God, r17—120. 

— Concerning mode of relaxing the ſtrictneſs of Curiſtian pre- 
cept, 181—183. 

— concerning human judicatures, 183. 

— concerning amiable tempers and uſeful lives, 247. 

— common to people defirous of repenting, 324, 325. 

Learving, votaries of, 174. 

Life, Chiiſtian, illu*rated under figure of a traveller, 300 — 303. 

— Coriffian's, a life of faith, 188—193. 

Liturgy, bud eſfefts to be feared fron its diſuſe, 412. 

Live., ſeveral mentioned, 466. 

Love, true figns of it, 6 67. 

— of God, its eſſe tial characters, 15 r. 

— of Chriſt, juſtly to be expected of us, 96, 97. 107, r08. 

— mens of excting it, t 36, 37 | 

— ot God. defective in nominal Chriſhans, 303, 304. 

— cf God, proofs of its being defective, 305—310. | 

— of e low creatures, nominal Chriſtians defect ive in, 310, 311. 

— of tell w- creatures, true marks of, 312= 317. 

— of God, beſt enforced by Chriſtianity's peculiarities, 334- 

-» Chriſtians to cultivate this grace above all others, 448. 


Love, 
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Love, its excellent effects in the true Chriſtian, 450. 
— of fellow - creatures beſt enforced by peculiar doctrines, 


336, 337. 
Low ſtandard of practice generally prevailing, 141, 142. 161 
185. 


Lower claſſes, not unfit that true doctrine of acceptance ſhould 
de ſtated to them, 128, 129. 


M. 
M. Laurin. his eſſiys and fermons referred to, 115. 134. 
Maurice, Mr. a lefender of Chriſtianity, 482. 
Max:ims, which prove human corruption, 33. 
Medium, religious, almoſt loſt, 178. 
Nili n, quoted, 61, 62. 
Mol. attainments rated above intellectual, by Chriſtianity, 356. 
— attaiuments, how much more we can excel in them than in 


intellectual ones, 3 58, 359. 
Moraviant, commendation of, 79. 


N. 
Natural condition of man without Chriſtianity, 45—49. 
Nature, eſſential, of true practic l Chriſtian ty, 177. 
Neceffity, excuſe on the plea of, ſtated, and anſwered, 62-60. 


— opponent on the ground of, how beit oppoſed, 54. 55 
N:miral and real Chriſtian, diſtinction between them moſt im- 


portant, 423. 
Noreli, prove how peculiarities of Chriſtianity have fallen into 
ne glect, 383—385. | 


O. 


0bjedtions againſt the religious affections towards Chriſt, and 
againſt the operations of the Holy Spirit, 71—75. 
- againſt human accountableneſs, diſcuſſed, 52—61. 


Oęjectians, 


INDEX | 


„ afainit the religious aff=ions towards Chriti. arid | 


aunt the operations of the Holy Spirit, diſcutfed, ? 
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. nn VICES miſtaken for for! BING them, 427. 441. j 


De Dr. referred to, 069. 391, 


p. 
Fa, Mr. his defence of Chriſtianity noticed, 361, 389. 


Petiality in the religious views of nominal Chriſtians, 163—167. 


35 


Particular, Chnſtians muſt not fear to be fo when required by | 
duty, 230 | 
”z/eaf's thoughts referred to, 333. | 
— thoughts recommended, 453. | 
Peculiar, doftrines, uſe, in promoting humility, 337339. 
— in promoting moderation in earthly purſuits, 339, 340. 
— in promoting cheerfulnefs in futfering, 341, 342. 
— in promoting confidence in danger, and patience in fſuller- 
10g, 343, 344. | 
— m promoting heavenly mindednels, 345. 
— doctrines, demand our utmoſt attention, 130-134. 
— doctrines, ute of, 330. 
— doctrines, ule of, in enforcing importance of Chriſtianity, 
331. 
— doctrines, uſe of, in enforcing entire ſurrender to God, 332. 
— doctrines, uſe of, in enforcing guilt of fin, and dread of pu- 
niſhment, 332, 333. 
in promoting love of God, 334, 335. 


| 


— in promoting love of fellow-creatures, 336, 337. 

Phiky/oply, epicuriim and ſtoiciſm, 83. 

Fin, Nr. flander reſpecting him refuted—Note 377, 378. 
Plenjare, the true Chriſtian finds in Religion, 191—193. 

Pica/ rr; of trae Religion, 450—460. 

Heller, miſtaken, of compromiſe with immorality, 417, 418. 
Poli ſtate of fociery no ſecurity againſt progreſs of immorality, 


£'3, 414- 


Political, 


no 
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Palitical, good effects from the prevalence of Chriſtianity, a: 
above deſcribed, 393= 429. 


— good effcAs from revival of vital Chriſtianity, 410. 

bad effects from its farther decline, 411-413. 

— happineſs of a Chriſtian nation, 393, 397. 

Pom» and parade, votaries of, 17t- 

Poor the, more favourably circumſtanced as to Religion, 129. 40;. 

Pope, the Poet, referred to, 340. 

Popular notions concerning our Saviour and the Holy Spirit, 
66—68. 

Praclical hints, on importance of Chriſtianity, 22, 23. 

— on human corruption, 57, 52. 

— on mode of dealing with a certain deſcription of infidels, 
5+ 65 

— on the means of exciting our affections towards our Saviour, 
136, 137. 


reſpecting love of eſtimation, 240245. 

reſpecting amiable tempers and uſeſul lives, 265. 

to naturally {weet tempered, 266. 

— to naturally rough and auſtere, 267—2 75. 

— to true Chriſtian, when engaged in hurry of worldly affairs, 
275—282. 


to perſons defirous of repenting, 325. 

reſpecting uſes of peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
331347. 

— for revival of Religion, 415—421. 


| 


— to various deſcriptions, 42 3—440. 
— to tuch as, having been hitherto careleſs, wiſh to become true 
Chriſtians, 441—460. | 

to lome who profeſs their full aſſent to fundamental doc- 
trines of Chiriltianity, 461-467. 

— to Sceptics and Unitarians, 467—-479. 

— to halt-unbelievers, 479-483. 

— to true Chriſtians, from ſtate of times, 484—49r. 

Vw Chriſtianity, chapter ON, 139—348. 

— prevailing low views of it, 141-1 43. 
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Pralical Chriſtianity, its real itriftneſs, 145, 146. | 

— its true nature, 147—1 52. | 

— charged on all without exception in its full ſh" .nefs, 
153—158. | 

— miſchiefs of neglect of peculiarities of Chiiſtiar '-,, 21. 1 

— diſtinction, fundamental, between ſyſtems o wominai at 4 
real Chriftians, 320—324. N 

— precepts of Chriſtianity, moſt excellert, 60. 

uſe of peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianitv. 328. 

Prevailing, low views of practical Chriſtianiry, proofs of 
them, 143. 

— inadequate ſenſe of peculiar doctrines of Chriſtians, 420 &c. 

Probation. notion of, diſproves prevailing ſyſtem of Keligion, 

, 33S, 390- 
Pro ol Chriſtianity's divine origin, 361—363. 
Puritans, many of their writings commended, 381. 


R. 
Religion, practical hints for its revival, 415, 422. 
— the only true ſupport in trouble and peril, 460. 
Repentance, advice for ſuch as are diſpoſed to, 441—449. 
Reputation, true Chriſtian's conduct reſpecting it, 225—245 
— true Chriſtian preferves, without over-valu.ng it, 229-2 34. 
R:chardjon, mentioned, 38 5. 
Rcbertfon, Dr. centured, 387 
Rojjeau, ſchool of, 28 2-284. 


S. 
Scepticiſm, natural hutory of it, 468—47r. 
Sceptics and Unitarians, advantage they have in attacking 
Chriſtianity, 477479 
Scripture doctrine, importance of, to Chriſtianity, 16—18. 
— doctrine, concerning human corruption, 24—41. 
— doctrine, concerning Chriſt and the Holy Spirit, 62, 63. 
8  Gelf-deceptiony 
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Self-deception, frequent ſources of, 424—441. 
 cnother common kind, 46 1—465. 


SAF-cxamination, helps in, 424. 

Selffne/; of common practical Religion, 167-3 75. 

— the diſeaſe of political ſocieties, 399. 

— peculiarly counteracted by Chriſtianity, 403—406. 

Serf5:1ity, exquiſite, how little truly valuable, and how different 
from true practical benevolence, 282—284. 

S-»/ualifts, claſs of, 169. 

Sin, how ſpoken of in Scripture, 297. 

— defective conceptions of, 285. 

Sincerity, falſe notion of it, 19 —22. 

— true what, 22, 23. 

Sine, no little ones, 289-292. | 

— Uttle, what accounted ſuch, 288. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, 105. 260. 262. 386, 387. 

Saane Jenynt, his View of the Internal Evidence of Chollllanity 
referred to, 1 3. 389. 

Sophift,y, with which Religion is actin away, 183. 

Stage the, proof from its being frequented by nominal Chriſ- 
tians of their defective love of God, 306—310. 317—320, 

— proot from, illuſtrated by political analogy, 309. 

Statutes, Religion made a fet of, 180, 181. 

Sterne ſtr.,ngly cenſured, 284. 

Stricins/; of true practical Chriſtianity, 145, 146. 

— ot our ſyſtem, objected to, as not ſuited to the ſtate of the 
world, 389. 

— the charge refuted, 390, &c. 

Sunday, hints for its employment, 193195. 

— common modes of unhallo ing it, 196—19g. 

Supreme regard to be ſet on G d, 84. 155177, 

Scott Tale of a Tub, quoted, 182. 


Taſte, 


E | 


＋. 


Je, votaries of, 174. 

Tempers, Chriſtian, not cultivated, 187. 200 

— reſpecting human eſtimation, 227—231. 

— reſpecting calumny and diſgrace, 233, 234. 

— when too much immerſed in worldly bunef, 278—282 
Theatres, Pariſian, 308. 

Theatrical entertainments prove defective love of God, 307. 
— prove defective love of our neighbour, 318 —320. 

— entertainments, illuſtrated by political analogy, 309. 


V. 


Vice, ſome one always excuſed, 427. 430. 

Fices, out- grow ing or changing them, miſtaken for forſaking all 
lan, 427—429. 

Fulgarity in Religion, as to language, to be expected from vulgar 
men, 78, 79. 


U. 


Unteliczers, half; a claſs of them, 479. 

Uncharitablene/s, what faliely ſo called, 432, 433. 

Unitarian;ſm often reſults from fame cautes as abſolute ſcep- 
ticiſm, 47 5- 

U/e/ul lives, diſcuſſion concerning 246. 

— ſubſtituted for Religion, 247. 

— value of, eſtimated by ſtandard of mere reaſon, 255, 256. 

— real worth of, on Chriſtian principles, 25 7-260. 

— life, the Chriſtians life the moſt ſo, 263. 

— Chriſtians urged to, 265. 

— is juſt praiſe given to, 272. 

— apt to miſlead us, 274. 
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IWealth, votaries ol, 172, 173. 


Bonn, mort diſpoſod than men to Religion, 
made ot this, 434. 


— exalted office athgned to them, 435. 
Witherſprmm, 38. 


| Y. 
Varl, ſimp licityv of, miſtaken for Religion, 433. 
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the Houss of Commons, reſpeCting the ABOLITION 
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